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THE WATER-BEARER 


CHAPTER I 
THE CANON 


ALEB WARNER skillfully maneuvered his flies 

—Parmacheenee Belle for point, Wickham’s 

Fancy for dropper—through the singing tickle 
at the end of the pool, dried them in mid-air and dropped 
them lightly on the more placid stretches. He tried 
them wet in the bubbling, swirling eddies under the 
cascade. He conscientiously fished every foot of the 
likeliest-looking hole he had seen on Hermajfios Creek but 
there came no rise, no eager tug, no submerged gleam of 
a rainbow’s shimmering flank. There were trout in the 
creek, trout in that pool, beyond a doubt. Caleb had 
seen them, lusty, broad-shouldered fellows lazily oaring 
against the current, but there was no use trying for them 
until late afternoon when the sun went off the pools. 
Then they would rise, bold and hungry, for the twilight 
hatch. 

He waded ashore, put up rod and tackle, climbed 
through the thick, tall ferns and brambly undergrowth 
to the narrow trail and turned upstream. All the day 
was his, the next, for that matter, and he fancied the 
fishing would be better higher up. It was warm with 


a spicy heat in the green-walled, green-roofed cafon 
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where no wind stirred and the sun filtered down through 
mingling boughs of oak and madrofio, sycamore, red- 
wood and pine. Caleb walked with his coat tucked be- 
tween the slings of his creel, his shirt open at the throat; 
lean, long, well-shouldered and slender-flanked, tanned 
of skin, springy of action, generally good to look at. 
By the canons of moving-pictures and magazine illustra- 
tions he was not handsome. New England ancestry had 
made him too aquiline of feature, but he had youth and 
strength, his gray eyes were clear, his forehead high to 
his straight, close-cropped hair, his lips clean-cut and 
his chin well forward, not too narrow. His general 
make-up was typically American, Yankee-American, un- 
marred by in-breeding. 

Blue-jays screamed and red squirrels chattered at him. 
Plumed quail crossed his trail in sleek complacency or 
whirred softly off between the trees. Below him Her- 
mafios Creek sang, half hidden by the undergrowth. It 
was August and the stream was low but stranded drift- 
wood and, here and there, scars where the torrent had 
laid bare the rock, marked where the storm waters of 
the rainy season changed the murmuring creek to a rush- 
ing, roaring torrent. 

Such things interested Caleb, by breeding and by pro- 
fession. His economic, New England brain saw poten- 
tiality going to waste. In Massachusetts, Hermafios 
Creek would long ago have been harnessed. Mills and 
factories would have sprung up along its banks. Here 
was water for steam, for turbines, for commercial and 
domestic use, for irrigation; all unused, its energy seem- 
ingly doomed, for there was a peculiar thing about the 
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creek that Caleb, as an engineer, had noted. Contrary 
to the habit of most well-mannered watercourses, its 
volume diminished as it flowed. 

He had followed it up from where it became tributary 
to Coyote Creek. There it had been a mere dribble flow- 
ing through the upper end of a valley whose dusty, arid 
soil supported only sagebrush. But it had steadily wid- 
ened and deepened until, within the cafion, it was a size- 
able brook. The term creek, to Caleb, was unworthy of 
so charming a stream. Creek, to him, suggested a slug- 
gish tidal inlet though he knew that Webster gave the 
word a broader definition. But he had not come west 
to criticise, he told himself, but to look for opportunities 
to practice his profession. 

He was twenty-seven, six years out of the college 
chrysalis that he had spun at Columbia. He had served 
in the war, hard, practical service in tasks that were low- 
grade but necessary, the crude, swift work of building 
and repairing war-roads and bridges and in it, Caleb 
Warner had, in large measure, found himself. He had 
acquired initiative, resource, command of men, if noth- 
ing else. And he had come out unscathed, unwounded, 
ungassed, reduced to an acme of coordination, sane mind 
and sound body. He had been granted wider horizons. 
Se he had come West to find his oyster—and to open it. 

Swiftly the woody cave of the cafion became a tunnel, 
the creek now far below him in a water-chiseled gorge. 
The tunnel became a gut. Overhead the trees fell back 
and the blue sky, set with an argosy of tradewind clouds, 
bright as the inner shell of an oyster, showered full light 
upon the trail. 
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A suspension bridge, a shivery thing of wire rope and 
short planks, anchored with wire cables to high walls 
of rock, crossed the gorge. It shook under his tread and 
hung trembling as he stopped midway to look at the gush 
of compressed water surging through the gap, twenty 
feet down. There were signs on the rock that at times 
the creek rose close to the flooring. 

Here was the end, or rather the beginning, of the 
cafion. Before him, to the south, lay Hermafios Valley, 
a green bowl lipped by rolling hills, their crests bronzed 
by the summer sun, blazoned with great patches of golden 
poppies, with clumps of purple lupine, the lower slopes 
furred thick with wild oats waving in the wind, oats as 
high as Caleb’s head, a shimmering sea of emerald and 
silver. 

The floor was almost level, with the roving course 
of the creek marked here and there with trees, sycamores 
and willows. Live oaks gave the place a parklike aspect. 
Southeast rose the majestic ridges of the Gabilan range, 
heavily forested, tangled with manzanita and chapparal, 
a wild region, home of deer and mountain-lion, breeder 
and catcher of rain, source of many waters. A thread 
of silver suspended from a distant cliff showed where 
Hermamfios Creek entered the valley. 

He turned back to the cafion-gap. He had noted 
beach-marks on the hills above the level of the oats. 
Hermafios Valley had once been a lake until its water 
had forced a way through an earth-fault and gouged a 
path out of the lower, looser formations. The breeze 
that sucked down the gorge was pleasant to his bared head 
and he stood in the draught of it for a while before he 
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passed on, through the wild oats, following the trail, up 
through a low jungle of poppies to the eastern rim of the 
bowl. 

He stood for a while undecided whether to adventure 
on to the waterfall or to stay where he was until it was 
time to fish down the cafion with the hope of better re- 
sults than the three trout his persistence had lured from 
the creek. He had a book tucked into his pocket but he 
was not tired. And he had lunched an hour before. 

The view held him. He might have been, for all signs 
of habitation, the first to have gazed upon the verdant 
valley, parked among the hills. Once he fancied he no- 
ticed a blue veil of smoke among some trees but it had 
vanished when he looked for it again. Bees boomed by 
him and the breeze rustled in the oats but the song of 
the creek no longer reached him. 

Looking down, he saw that the stream was a vagrant, 
that, in the rains, one bed was not enough to convey its 
waters. A second course, now dry and partly grown 
over, erratically paralleled the actual creek. Willows 
bordered it. 

Along this idle water-track, racing so fast it seemed a 
gray streak, head down, brush lowered, a coyote ran at 
top-speed, pursued, not hunting, covering ground at a 
frantic pace, pressed to its utmost by fear. 

After it, perhaps fifty yards away but gaining at every 
bound, sped a gallant, beautiful hound, white-coated, 
taper-muzzled, bearing its tail like a great plume, over- 
hauling the coyote with tremendous leaps, going at a ter- 
rific rate, yet so smoothly that its speed seemed effortless 
—a Russian wolfhound. 
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Beyond the willow fringe came her mate, bound for 
bound, level with the bitch, unseen, though perhaps not 
unknown, to the coyote. The chase was silent. Caleb 
saw the lolling tongue of the wild quarry and marked 
the gleam of its eye as, for one hopeless split-second, it 
measured the distance between it and the flying fate 
behind. The wolfhounds were eating up the difference, 
infinitely graceful, relentless, twin arrows of unleased, 
inexorable death. 

Then, from a thicker growth of trees, outmatched but 
traveling fast, a pinto pony flashed into Caleb’s view, 
its close-clipped, piebald hide shining like burnished cop- 
per and silver in the sun, hoofs drumming dully on the 
turf, a boy crouched low on the withers, welded to the 
horse, urging it on. 

Caleb thrilled to the chase as it swept on beneath him, 
admiring the horsemanship of the figure in breeches, put- 
tees and fluttering blouse, a little envious of it. 

“Gad, he can ride,’”’ he muttered. 

A cap blew off, a long tress of chestnut hair, ruddy as 
a flame, whipped out, was reached for and tucked in by 
its owner, only to stream errant again. The boy was a 
girl! 

The bitch was almost up with the coyote, the dog, 
watchful through the gaps in the willows, came circling 
in, jaws agape, ready for the kill. The coyote made a 
last, desperate effort. The bitch, with one enormous 
leap, came abreast. She lunged, her white neck like a 
snake’s for speed and sinuousness, her teeth clamping 
down on the forefoot of the coyote. Caleb saw the lat- 
ter checked, tumbling, heard a broken snarl of defiance 
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and then the second hound sprang in a white gleam of 
fury, too swiftly for him to catch the action. Its pow- 
erful jaws, bred for the work, crunched through the ver- 
tebrae of the coyote’s neck. The hunt was ended. The 
hounds had raced for the kill, not for the meat and now, 
contemptuous of the limp bundle of gray fur, they stood 
expectant, open-mouthed, their tongues adrip between 
the ivory teeth, waiting for the praise of their mistress. 

The girl rode up at a gallop, checked the pony in mid- 
stride and slid to the turf while the two hounds thrust 
their muzzles at her. With one hand she patted them 
while with the other she strove to coil up her hair, now 
fairly down her shoulders, reaching to her belt. 

“Good boy, Saratof! Good girl, Siva!” 

Caleb heard her faintly but plainly and shouted down 
his own meed of applause. He had left most of his in- 
nate reserve behind him in Europe and the stir of the 
hunt still held him. 

“Bully for both of them!” he cried and waved his hat 
as the girl looked up. She smiled, waved back an un- 
gloved hand at him in western friendliness, and finished 
the uptwisting of her hair without embarrassment. Caleb 
started down through the oats. He loved dogs. He 
did not know so much about girls. But this one seemed 
different. And he had left the conventions behind in 
Massachusetts. } 

She smiled at him again as he came out on the level, 
half-waded, half jumped the creek and went towards her. 
The wolfhounds gave him an aristocratic glance. An 
introduction to them seemed almost imperative. The 
girl nodded. The dogs looked at him with their dark 
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brown eyes, sniffed, accepted his pats and turned their 
heads away, pointedly aloof. The girl laughed at his 
evident chagrin. 

“They are disdainful beasts, my borzois,” she said. 
“Until they have known you for a long time and made 
up their minds about you. You must excuse them.” 

“They are marvelous runners. I did not suppose 
anything could overhaul a coyote. But it hardly seemed 
fair up there on the hill. Two to one, I mean.” 

She looked at him quizzically. She was frankly sur- 
veying him, appraising. Caleb felt that she had the ad- 
vantage of him. One cannot, not at least when one 
comes from Massachusetts, gaze too keenly upon a girl 
who is dressed like a boy. But he knew that she was 
about six inches shorter than he was—which made her 
five-feet-six—that she was at once slim and rounded, 
that she had a short straight nose and a mouth that was 
neither small nor large, neither full-lipped nor narrow, 
a round chin, a dimple in one cheek and that her eyes 
were the exact color of the lupines. Also that there was 
no nonsense about her. A part of Caleb’s curriculum, 
a majority of his experience, had consisted in the train- 
ing of his powers of observation. In the brief glances 
he had permitted himself he had done very well. 

“There are not very many coyotes where you come 
from?” she queried. 

“How do you know?” She laughed and he added 
that and her teeth to the catalogue. Both were, to his 
taste, perfect. 

“How do I know? JI am sure now. Does any one 
but a Yank reply to a question with another one?” 
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“Yank! Are you a Southerner?” 

“There you go again. Wait. I must answer your 
charge against my dogs. But I'll reply to your other 
query. I knew you were from the East by the way you 
pronounced coyote. Like a Spaniard, not like a Cali- 
fornian. And, if you think it was not sporting to set 
Saratof and Siva against one coyote, how about my 
helpless calf that was butchered last night? And half a 
dozen others this summer. And a colt! There are 
probably fifty coyotes who make this valley their larder. 
Gabilan shelters scores of them. If you ever heard them 
howling nights you’d think they were a thousand. And 
these two have accounted for nine of them. It is sheer 
justice, administered mercifully. The coyote always has 
the start. It is killed instantly, not worried, not touched 
afterwards. My borzois don’t eat carrion.” 

“Acquitted,” answered Caleb. “I beg their pardons. 
I am a Yankee from Massachusetts. I am a civil engi- 
neer come West to seek my fortune. My name is Caleb. 
Warner. I live in Golden and I was recommended to 
Hermafios Creek for trout-fishing.” 

She had a trick of looking through long lashes that 
was a bit unfair, Caleb thought. But they did not hide 
a twinkle that lurked behind them. 

“Did you catch any trout, Mr. Warner?” she asked. 
He showed her his basket. 

“We have trout in New England,” he said. “I was 
hoping to do better later in the afternoon. Did you say 
you were from the South?” 

“T am a Californian.” He was certain that she knew 
he had hoped she would give him her name in return. 
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“The best fishing is in the cafion back of the waterfall at 
the head of our valley,” she said. ‘‘You can easily climb 
the cliff.” 

“You own it? The valley?” She opened her eyes a 
bit in acknowledgment of his persistence and speed to 
take the opening. 

“My father does. His name is Clinton.” She had 
evaded it cleverly. Miss Clinton. That was as far as 
she would go. Caleb bowed to his defeat. 

“Well then, Miss Clinton, do you think your father 
would have any objection to my fishing through his 
meadows, later, after I have been above the fall?’ 

“T am quite sure he would not. Perhaps you would 
like to meet him? The house is not very far from 
here.” Caleb laughed and she with him. 

“T should be delighted,” he said. “And I am very 
glad to have met you, Miss Clinton.’’ She took his 
hand and shook it as a boy might have shaken it. More 
strongly, with fingers that were firm and cool. There 
was nothing of coquetry about her. Her suggestion that 
Caleb meet her father held, he felt, no hint of flirtation. 
It showed that she liked him, a little, sufficiently to dis- 
pense a measure of hospitality that he had come to rec- 
ognize as a western attribute. 

“The house is there,” she said, pointing. “Back of 
those eucalypts. Father planted them for a windbreak.” 

Caleb recognized the direction in which he had imag- 
ined seeing smoke. He was a trifle vexed at himself for 
his lack of deduction. He rather prided himself upon 
his handling of that faculty and he told himself that he 
should have recognized the feathery eucalypts as not 
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being native growth of the valley but a sign of oc- 
cupancy. 

The girl had left the pinto pony standing with its reins 
hanging straight from bit to soil, an effective haltering. 
Now she placed them about its neck, their buckle back 
of the saddle-horn and, as she and Caleb walked along 
the stream towards the house, the pony followed as 
closely and sedately as the wolfhounds. 


CHAPTER II 
EL NIDO 


HE Rancho El Nido, which means The Nest, was 
well-named. Behind the lee of the tall eucalypts, 
planted in two rows at right angles, nestled the 

building of the ranch-house, built in old Californian fash- 
ion of adobe brick, red-tiled, in the shape of a hollow 
square enclosing a patio-garden. It was on a rising 
ground above the stream that ran between trees heavily 
mantled with wild grapevines. About the house, and its 
barns and sheds and corrals, grew orchard trees, peach 
and apricot, almond, cherry, walnut. There were some 
orange and lemon trees and a few figs. There was a 
vineyard and the patio was a riot of flowers. Roses and 
jasmine twined about the pillars of the inner porches and 
pergolas. A spring bubbled up in the exact center of 
the court and had been confined within a stone basin with 
one outlet out of which the overflow rippled and ran 
under an archway in the foundation of the house. 

Along the stream were patches of vivid alfalfa and 
domestic crops. The place was above all a home, long- 
settled, deep-rooted, if a nest, built on the ground, as 
some nests are; may be fancied to have taken roots. 
The valley itself, hemmed in by the rounded hills, was 
a nest. The place was well styled El Nido. 


Back to it, in the twilight, at the urgent suggestion of 
12 
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the girl’s father, a suggestion that was half command, 
holding such spontaneous invitation that it could not be 
refused without a touch of churlishness; came Caleb, re- 
turning from the stream above the waterfall, packing a 
well-filled creel. 

The girl rose from an outer porch as he came up from 
the stream and met him at the steps. She was trans- 
formed. <A soft gown of white had wrought magic and 
she received the homage of Caleb’s surprised and frankly 
admiring gaze demurely. Yet he thought the twinkle 
still lurked behind the long lashes. He opened the lid of 
the creel for her inspection. 

“You know how to cast a fly in Massachusetts,” she 
said. “They are beauties. We shall have them for sup- 
per. Wang!” 

A fat and genial Chinaman, immaculate in white, ap- 
peared at the far end of the gallery, came forward and 
took the fish with a chuckle of approval. 

“Suppeh leady twenty minnit, Miss Betty,” he said 
as he waddled off. 

“Betty—Betty Clinton!’ He had her name at last and 
thought it suited her. 

“You'll want to wash up. Maria will show you to 
your room.” 

“My room?” 

“You are to stay here to-night. Father would not 
hear of you going. There is no moon. It is three miles 
down the cafion to the station at Heyward. Seven by 
the road. And there are no trains that you could catch 
conveniently.” 

She led the way in and delivered him to Maria, fatter 


”? 
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than Wang, ample of breast, triple of chin, Spanish of 
look and accent. 

“Maria,” said the girl, “is the actual ruler of El Nido. 
You must pass inspection by Maria to be welcome here. 
You have fifteen minutes. We shall be in the big room 
at the north end. You can come in through the patio.” 

It was altogether a little astounding, Caleb reflected, as 
he made what toilet he could. He had come to the valley 
unheralded, without mutual acquaintance, without intro- 
duction, and here he was, pressed as a guest, almost as 
a friend. In Massachusetts—he laughed at himself in 
the mirror as he fussed with his tie. This was Califor- 
nia, a country to itself, with very pleasant customs. 
And he was aware that his welcome would be as his be- 
havior. But it was all very pleasant, very Western. 

The big room ran the full length of one side of the 
house. At either end a quarter was raised by two steps, 
arched off, one part a library and study, the walls covered 
with books, the other end more distinctly feminine with 
a piano, flowers, inviting chairs of wicker and good rugs, 
some pictures on the walls. The intermediate space was 
common ground, dining-room and living room combined. 
A great fireplace yawned about a stand of ferns. The 
framework beams showed through the rough, ocher- 
colored plaster. There were antlers used as racks for 
guns and rods, the wide-planked floor was set with furry 
skins, one great rug in the center, on which stood the 
massive table. The place was lit with oil-lamps in 
wrought-iron brackets and with candles in branching 
holders for the table. In the middle of the table was a 
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great bowl of Chinese porcelain holding lupines—the 
hue of Betty Clinton’s eyes. And the meal, with the 
rustling, bestarched Maria, in black gown and white 
apron, superintending Wang, who served as well as he 
had cooked, was perfection. 

“All from the valley and the stream,” said Caleb’s 
host. “Later we could offer you venison. There are 
many deer on Gabilan.” 

The girl presided over the main dishes. Her father, 
tall, erect, gray-haired, gray of close-clipped mustache 
and goatee, had one sleeve tucked in the side pocket of 
his coat. 

“T shall put the formal interrogation, sir,” he said to 
Caleb. ‘How do you find the West?” 

“T find it eager. And I like it. We bustle in the East 
but our ways and means are settled.” 

“Eager? I like your term. And I am glad you like 
the West. We shall hope to see more of you. You must 
return to Golden to-morrow?” 

“T really should be back to-night.” Clinton waved 
aside his guest’s remark. 

“Nonsense. Fortunately El Nido is still so remote 
that we can extend frontier hospitality, even insist upon 
it.’” 

“You have lived here long?” asked Caleb. 

“My grandfather settled here in eighteen-forty. He 
was one of Fremont’s cavalry legion. He helped to take 
California from Pico. He was on the shores of Mon- 
terey Bay when the British landed from their frigates 
and found they were too late. My father was then ten 
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years old. I was one when he went back to Virginia and 
fought in the war of the Secession. For the South. I 
beg your pardon, sir.” 

Caleb caught Betty Clinton smiling at him. 

“Not at all, sir,” he answered. “My own grandfather 
fought for the North. But that was two generations 
ago. - Now I know,” he added with an answering smile, 
“why you, Miss Clinton, called me ‘Yank’ with such 
unction.” 

“My grandfather used to say,” said Clinton, “that he 
was always cautious. when he fought the Yanks but that 
he downright feared them when it came to business. 
But you are right sir. That is all past. I fought in the 
Spanish War side by side with many gallant gentlemen 
from New England. One of them was major in my 
company. If it had not been for him I might have lost 
more than this.’ He touched his empty sleeve. 

“You held rank, sir?” 

“T was a captain. It was a volunteer rank. I do not 
use it now. My sword is a plowshare. I have suf- 
ficient souvenir.” 

Caleb thought he detected a little pircncase in the ref- 
erence to the missing limb. 

“But our wars were kindergartens compared with this 
last. Gad, sir, if the Spaniards had had gas on San 
Juan Hill, or we had possessed aéroplanes? You 
smoke? Betty, will you play, or shall we go into the 
patio?” 

Caleb noticed that Clinton refrained from any query 
as to his guest’s status in the war. Nor did he mention 
it himself. He was tired of talking about it. The 
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States were full of men who had done as much as he 
had. 

“Maria shall play for us,” said the girl. ‘Play and 
sing.” 

And, presently, Caleb marveled. From the throat of 
the stout Maria, hidden somewhere at the far end of the 
patio, issued a rich, a little husky, but none the less de- 
lightful contralto, in Spanish songs that she accompanied 
with intricately rippling harmonies on her guitar. 

Or so it seemed to Caleb. He was in a condition 
bordering on the ecstatic. Good Lord, to think of any- 
thing like this happening in Springville, Massachusetts! 
Why, the very elms would shudder at such a vaulting of 
the proprieties! 

“What are you going to do in California?” asked the 
girl after the applauded Maria had encored and retired. 
“The term civil engineer is a wide one. What does it 
mean to you? Bridges? Railroads?” 

“It was predestined,” said Caleb. He struck a match 
and showed her a seal at the end of his watch-chain. 
On the green stone two parallel zigzags were graven. 

“The Zodiac sign of Aquarius, the Water-Bearer. It 
is the eleventh sign and the sun enters it about the 
twenty-first of January, the day that I was born. So I 
am a water-engineer, both by choice and by pre- 
destination.” 

She gave a little cry as she bent forward to look at 
the seal. The light of the swift-burning match brought 
her face out of the darkness like a cameo. 

“Isn’t that altogether curious and delightful,” she 
said. “I wonder.” 
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“Tf you will tell me your birthday I can give you your 
own sign,” he replied. “It may forecast your own fate.” 

“Do you claim to be an astronomer, or an astrologer?” 

“T should be a poor surveyor if I did not know some- 
thing of the heavens. If I am to be any sort of a pio- 
neer, a bearer of water to desert places, I must know my 
stars.” 

“Is that what you want to be? A pioneer of that 
sort?” 

“There is plenty of opportunity here,’ put in Clinton. 
“There are deserts west of the Sierra that yet wait to be 
made to blossom like the rose.” 

“T don’t know what will offer,’ Caleb said. “I can- 
not wait too long. I have neither the means nor the 
inclination to stay idle. But I should prefer something 
of the sort. I have not had very much practical expe- 
rience—as such things go—but I should rather tie up 
with a new enterprise than work with a completed pro- 
ject. Of course, I should like above everything to be 
able to inaugurate some scheme, plan it, develop it, but 
that would be a chance straight from the knees of the 
gods. Still—there are many branches,” he went on, 
“dams, irrigation, power, lighting, civic supply. I must 
look for my opportunity.” 

“That is what I should prefer, if I were a man,” said 
the girl, and Caleb sensed a growing approval of him 
in her tone, and warmed to it. “To create something, to 
be a Water-Bearer, to the thirsty earth or to thirsty peo- 
ple. To make a city grow where none has been, or ren- 
der dry lands fertile.” Caleb did not fail to notice that 
she had ignored, or evaded, the matter of her birthday. 
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It was a way she had and he approved it. Though it 
checked their growing intimacy. Her frankness had its 
own reserves that made for individuality. 

“There is a lot of water running to waste in your 
stream,” he said. “It almost drops out of sight into the 
plain at the end of the cafion.” 

“There are three other streams that do the same 
thing,” she answered. “Many of our western creeks 
do that when they reach the desert. Not that Caliente 
Plain is exactly a desert. The northern half, beyond 
Coyote Creek, is all farming country, with artesian 
wells.” It was Caleb’s turn to lean forward. 

“Artesian wells?” he queried. ‘I must have a look 
at those. The lost streams may supply them. That is 
interesting.” 

“Do you expect to settle out West?” asked Clinton. 
“To make your home here?” 

“T hadn’t gone quite as far as that,’’ answered Caleb 
with a smile. ‘It depends upon whether I get the chance 
to settle—I mean by that if work opens up. I like the 
West. I should like to make a home here, I think. I 
have none elsewhere,” he added simply. “I have rela- 
tives in the East, and I even own a house out there—but 
it isn’t a home any longer, since both my father and 
mother are dead.” 

There are silences that create an atmosphere more 
sympathetic than the finest choice of phrase. Caleb 
found himself talking of his plans in greater extension 
than he would have considered possible to chance-met, re- 
cent acquaintances. He had, he told them, a little 
money, he had a chance to sell his Massachusetts house 
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that held open indefinitely. This, with his training, and 
his youth, constituted his capital. At the end of the 
evening, in his room, the windows open, admitting the 
fragrance of the patio garden, the subdued chuckle of 
the overflow from the spring basin, he realized that he 
had done little but talk about himself and his own af- 
fairs. A short sentence from the girl or her father had 
drawn him out in an inquisition that, on the whole, he 
felt was complimentary, that promised further intimacy, 
if he passed muster. And he hoped he would. This 
was the first touch of home life he had experienced for 
a long time. The war had left him hungry for such 
affiliations and he welcomed a possible entrée to El Nido. 

He wondered whether he had not been a bit of a prig, 
even a bore. He had shown no appreciation of the 
girl’s femininity, had surely been lacking in even con- 
ventional gallantry. Girls, Caleb believed, liked that sort 
of thing—expected it. Yet, talking to her in the dusk 
of the verandah had been a good deal like talking to an- 
other man. Her intelligence was keen, her interest had 
not seemed feigned. 

Meanwhile, in her own chamber, Betty Clinton came 
to a favorable conclusion in the same matter. 

“For a Yank,” she told herself, as she arranged her 
hair for the night in two great, shining braids, “he is 
quite agreeable—so far. I think I am going to like 
Caleb Warner.” 


CHAPTER III 
PADILLA 


ALEB decided not to outstay his welcome. He 
announced his intention at breakfast. 
“We shall hope to see you again,” said Clin- 
ton and Betty backed his invitation. 

“We shall certainly expect a dinner call,” she said 
laughingly. “We may be unconventional out West but 
we still cling to some of the modes.” 

She seemed a little older this morning, appearing the 
well-poised hostess in her housegown. To Caleb, still 
new to Western ways, it was hard to reconcile this house- 
wifely person presiding over the silver coffee-urn with 
the rider on the pinto, galloping hard after her hounds 
to the kill. Yet there was no real discrepancy, no loss 
of dignity, of sex. And she made the girls that Caleb 
had grown up with seem suddenly constricted in his 
recollection. 

“You are not to walk down to the train,” she told 
him. “I am sorry that I cannot drive you but I have a 
lot to do. I am not wholly a figurehead at El Nido 
though Maria may have impressed you that way. Your 
shortest way is back through the cafion. We have a 
wagon-road from the Valley that goes out through the 
southern end to the highway but it is seven miles to the 
railroad that way. You shall ride The Don. Padilla 
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will go with you and bring him back. And we are to see 
you again. Soon.” 

Caleb was not at all certain of his prowess in the sad- 
dle. The Don was an upstanding beast, almost sixteen 
hands, big of eye, spirited, with a chestnut coat that al- 
most matched the girl’s hair. To his relief the horse 
turned out to be a natural single-footer, racking along 
with a smooth motion that left him almost motionless in 
the saddle. The selection was, he felt, another indica- 
tion of kindly tact. 

Padilla, swarthy, bow-legged, agile, was mounted on a 
snorting pony that did its best to unseat the Mexican 
until it gave it up as an impossible task yet never ceased 
to fret and plunge, and curvet and pretend to shy, until 
they were well into the cafion. 

The man, for all his wiry activity, bore signs of bat- 
tle that had come close to maiming him. The left side 
of his face was marked with a puckered scar, purple 
against his brown skin. It ran from eye to chin, a rak- 
ing weal that showed where the flesh must have been 
laid open by a frightful blow. He wore no coat and his 
sleeves were rolled high. His left forearm was scored 
with cicatrices. His left side seemed shrunken between 
hip and shoulder. All this did not help his general ap- 
pearance, to Caleb he looked like a none too amiable 
bandit. He would have labeled the man _horse-thief 
without compunction, had he met him in less genial a 
service. And he was conscious that all down the cafion, 
Padilla subjected him to a close scrutiny. When di- 
rectly in front of him he could almost feel Padilla’s black 
eyes boring between his shoulder-blades. Despite the 
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unworded recommendation that the Mexican held from 
his employment at El Nido, Caleb fancied him a better 
companion for high noon than a dark night. 

The trail dipped down towards water level, fording 
the stream. Caleb reined in to let The Don drink the 
bright water and Padilla followed example. As they sat 
side by side the Mexican spoke for the first time. 

“Eet was here, sefior,” he said, “that I got these.” 

He touched his cheek, his left ribs, and tapped his left 
forearm with a swift gesture. 

“Eet was a puma, sefor. A cougar, a lion of the 
mountains. Carrajo! Almost eet keel me, Luis Pa- 
dilla. Knife against claws an’ teeth, sewor. And the 
knife ween. Thees knife.” 

With the same swift deftness he half drew a shining 
blade from a sheath that was tucked inside the belt of 
his trousers, then replaced it. The speedy excitation of 
the Latin convulsed his features. They twisted in a 
ferocious snarl, they looked as they must have appeared 
in the actual conflict, Caleb thought. 

“Thees knife is for all the enemy of El Nido.” He 
patted the hilt of the weapon with a nod of complacency 
and a keen look at Caleb, who was wonderingly amused. 
Was the man half-crazed? Did his twisted brain con- 
sider the stranger he had been ordered to escort as a 
possible menace to El Nido? 

“The puma was an enemy?” he asked. 

“Si, senor. Eet lay there on that bough that over- 
hangs the stream, the sycamore. On that bank, on the 
turf, below, play la sefiorita Betty. Her mother is then 
dead one year, la sefiorita she is two. Dios! She is in 
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charge of Maria an’ she, thees Maria, has tie her by 
one long reebbon to the trunk so she shall play weeth her 
flowers an’ not fall een the creek. May the Mother of 
God forgeev Maria! An’ me also, Luis Padilla! 
Sefior, 1 am in love with Maria, we are to wed. I hav’ 
leave my work, I hav’ follow down the caiion to talk 
weeth Maria! We hav’ a leetle quarrel, jus’ to make 
up. She run a leetle way from me. I follow. In the 
wood we make up. Si. An’ we forget the seforita. 

“Dios! Of a sudden Maria scream an’ point. There 
is the puma on the bough. Eet crouch to. spreeng. 
The leetle one look up an’ laugh at the great cat. An’ 
I make to leap. Then I am young an’ very queek, sefor. 
Sanctissima Maria, eet is muy bueno, eet is ver’ good 
that I am!” 

He stopped short in a pause that was as exasperating 
as it was dramatic. For a moment or two Caleb had 
been visualizing the actual scene, the tawny beast lying 
along the bough of the sycamore, flattened to the wood, 
half-screened by the leaves, the tail-tip twitching, the 
cruel claws extending and retracting, the yellow eyes 
glaring at the child, ribbon-tethered, like a goat set out 
for baiting. He had almost fancied he had heard the 
baby’s laugh, its prattle to the great cat while, back in 
the wood, Maria stood horror-stricken after her shriek, 
a younger, slimmer Maria, conscience-smitten, fright- 
frozen—and Padilla, with flashing knife, leaping for- 
ward to save the child! And that child Betty Clinton! 

‘Now Padilla was rolling a cigarette with a murmured, 
“eef you permit, sefor,” riding out of the water up to 
the little plateau where the thing had happened with a 
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face as suddenly void of emotion as if a light had been 
switched off behind a shade, intent only upon inhaling 
the smoke of his cigarette, seated with one leg across 
the saddle horn. Caleb and The Don had followed him. 
The last puff taken, Padilla flung away the wisp of the 
cigarette-end into the stream with a savage gesture and 
slid to the ground. Again he was in his réle, now giv- 
ing pantomime to aid his words in conjuring up the 
happening. 

“Eet is by the mercy of the good God that Maria tie 
the child, sefior. I could not reach the leetle seforita 
in time but I reach that reebbon an’ snatch her back— 
so! Jus’ as that puma spreeng. I see heem above me, ' 
all-spread. He blot out the sun an’, as I snatch back the 
baby, he yell, like El Diablo himself. His eyes shine, 
his teeth, I see his red mouth, I smell the steenk of his 
breath, I try to dodge as he strike an’ I too strike, weeth 
my knife. He come on me like the fall of the cleef.' 
We roll over like two beast. Sefor, I cannot tell jus’ 
what happen. Eet is not the one who fight who can tell 
the story. Maria, she did not see. She hol’ the baby in 
her arm, the frighten’ baby, now, an’ she see only the 
end. 

“But I know I am all blood, my blood an’ the blood 
of that lion, hot. The smell of eet make us both mad. 
I theenk he has empty my belly. Dios, he claw me like 
thees!”” And Padilla raked himself down his shrunken 
side with suggestive fingers. He slash my face one time 
when I dodge. One time I am down an’ eet is growin’ 
all dark. He take my arm like a dog take a bone. 
Senor, I hear those teeth on my bone. An’ I stab, I 
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steek, I cut! We roll into the creek. Me, I theenk I 
am almos’ gone that time, but the water bring me back. 
Eet flow from me red with my blood. But eet flow 
red from the puma also. Sefor, he is dead—muerte! 

“When I get better I find the vaqueros who breeng me 
back to El Nido take also the body of that lion. They 
hav’ for me that skin. Sefor, eet is not much good, 
that skin. My knife has spoil’ eet. But there is enough 
to make two little rug’. One for Maria, one for me. 
Those rug’ stan’ each in our two room’—Maria an’ mine 
—beneath the crucifix. When we pray we kneel on those 
rug an’ we never forget our oath.” 

Again the fire of his speech suddenly died out and he 
rolled another cigarette. 

“You are not married to Maria?” asked Caleb. 

“No, sefior. That was seventeen years ago. We 
wait. Eet was the great fault of Maria, also of me, that 
we leave la sefiorita. Sefor Clinton did not punish. 
He geev me praise an’ offer me money which I do 
not take. But we—we punish each the other. We pun- 
ish that love which make us careless. We take the oath 
to God and the Mother of God that we watch always 
over the sefiorita. Some day perhaps she marry, then 
Maria an’ Luis marry also, eef she is marry the good 
man who take care of her. But—eef any man try to 
harm the sefiorita, I, Luis Padilla, who keel the puma, I 
am still strong an’ I still hav’ this knife!!” 

Once more he half drew the steel from the sheath and 
thrust it back. Then he caught the horn of the saddle 
with one hand, twisted the fingers of the other in the 
mane of the mustang, set foot in stirrup and, as the 
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brute swung in a plunging half-circle, held himself close- 
pressed to its withers before, with a lithe move, he made 
the saddle. 

“We mus’ go along,” he said. “The sefior mus’ not 
lose his train.” 

Those were the last words he spoke until they reached 
the station a few minutes before the train pulled in. He 
waited until Caleb mounted the platform, then, with an 
“Adios, senor,” was gone, mastering the curvetting 
mustang and leading El Don. 

Caleb, in the smoker, concluded at last that the Mex- 
ican’s fidelity, tinged perhaps, by some injury in the fight 
from which he had never recovered, some slight lesion 
in his brain from the strain and excitement, had made 
him a monomaniac concerning the safety of his young 
mistress. Without doubt his temperament and the fer- 
vor of his religious beliefs had fostered this until he saw 
in every man who visited El Nido a possible suitor, 
therefore one to be watched. He possessed a jealousy 
that he shared with Maria. It was an obsession with 
both of them. Caleb recalled now the feeling that Maria 
had been closely observant of him. 

“T’d hate to be the man who had Luis Padilla on his 
track,” he told himself, wondering if the ample Maria 
would also be transformed into a whirlwind of avenging 
fury. Here was a sample of the wilder West. It was a 
far cry to New England. Somehow the experience did 
not strike him as altogether incongruous, far-fetched. 
Padilla’s story had held a certain grim verity that pre- 
vented a pooh-poohing dismissal. | 

And he had learned the age of Betty Clinton. ni 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CITY OF THE SANDS 


OLD up your right hand, with the thumb and 
forefinger well apart. Do the same with 
your left and bring it up above your 

tight, so that the tips of the forefingers join, but 
those of the thumb are a little apart. The oval 
gap represents the great bay of Golden, a mighty har- 
bor, deep enough for all the navies of the world to swim 
in, a noble anchorage for commerce, dotted here and 
there with islands. Far to the northeast, near the 
knuckle of your left forefinger, a river flows in, tapping 
two mighty valleys, too far away to serve Golden with 
water. ; 
Golden is at the head of your right thumb, on the nail, 

at the top of a sandy peninsula whose western dunes 
hold back the Pacific Ocean, whose eastern shores are 
washed by the tidal waters of the bay. It sits in the 
saddle of the hills, nearly all of sand. Lower down the 
peninsula the coast-range juts up from the south, well- 
wooded, with a few small, trouty streams running to the 
sea. Around the base of right thumb and forefinger 
heads the pleasant San Marco Valley, a place of orchards 
and vineyards. All the run of both forefingers is the 
edge of the mainland where are the actual terminals of 
the trans-continental roads, tied up with Golden by fer- 
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bridges across the bay to supplement the branch of the 
Sundown Railroad that curved around the south of the 
bay to the coast-line that ran north and south, from 
Golden to San Diego. 

Opposite Golden, across the narrow strait where bay 
meets sea, looms the great mount of Sereno, covered 
with redwoods that extend back of it, up to the northern 
boundary of the State, a region, half exploited, of great 
beauty, vast logging prospects, partly developed, of small, 
rich valleys, 

Looking to the sea, to Sereno, across the bay to thé 
mainland, Golden queens it over an unsurpassed pan- 
orama. On Semaphore Hill, where ships were signaled 
in the earlier days, Caleb Warner shared the apartment 
of Ted Baxter, on the top floor of an ambitious apart- 
ment-building. It was a place designed for bachelors 
and it was filled with these, of all ages, men of leisure 
and of business, all of good incomes. 

Caleb, with none too large a capital, would have chosen 
a less expensive, less pretentious dwelling but he had 
come there first as a guest of Baxter and now they di- 
vided two bedrooms, a bathroom and a tiny sitting-room, 
at equal expense. In the old Columbian days the two 
had become fast friends. It had been to a large extent 
the attraction of opposites. Caleb, studying with en- 
thusiasm, taking his games seriously. Baxter, hand- 
some, irresponsible, generous, blessed with an array of 
superficial qualities that made him a universal favorite. 
And with a tendency to dissipation that Caleb fancied 
he had somewhat checked. 

But that was years ago and he found Baxter fairly, 
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embarked upon the pastime of spending all the money he 
could get hold of in the pursuit of amusement—“‘getting 
all the fun he could out of life’—he styled it. Caleb 
fancied he inherited this facility from his mother, a 
widow who spent her time at fashionable resorts, West 
and East, as fashion demanded, who tried to forget her 
age and who let her son, to a great extent, travel his own 
path while she followed hers. Mrs. Baxter held the 
command of the Baxter estate. She made her son a 
fairly liberal allowance but kept the larger portion for 
herself. Ultimately, it seemed, it would come to Baxter. 
if his mother remained unmarried. 

This question of an ending of his mother’s widowhood 
was a vexed one with her son. Mrs. Baxter was fifty- 
two but managed, with the aid of professional rejuvena- 
tors and a clever maid, to look forty and tried to act as 
if she was younger, succeeding fairly well after noon, 
up to which hour, her son declared, she was impossible. 
On her part, she maneuvered constantly for a rich mar- 
riage for her boy, a project which he surveyed with only 
casual complacency. 

The two met perhaps four times a year, all told, for 
brief acquaintanceship. The relationship between them 
seemed annulled. Mrs. Baxter drew the line at having 
her son appear at the fashionable resorts where she was 
stopping. That was a tacit understanding between them. 
Doubtless the widow objected to having a twenty- 
six-year old child inject himself into her realm of ar- 
rested maturity. She had deliberately set back her clock 
of life. The presence of Ted corrected Time with too 
obvious a hand. 
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Caleb reached the apartment a little after noon and 
found his friend still in bed. His dinner clothes were 
spread about the room when Caleb went in to stir him 
up. On the bedside table stood a tall glass and a siphon. 
Baxter surveyed his friend with a grin that turned into 
a yawn. 

“Nice time for you to be coming home,” he chal- 
lenged. ‘“‘Where’s your New England conscience? 
Stopping out all night! Give an account of yourself, you 
reprobate. Never preach to me again. You're degen- 
erating, Cal, my son. Have a gin fizz? Thank the 
Lord I stowed away some liquid defense against the evil 
times that have come upon us. Wonder I had the cash 
at the time. 

“Which reminds me, can you let me have a hundred? 
I’ll get a check from the mater in a day or two. Over- 
due now. I was out to the Beach last night. With a 
peach. With two peaches, in fact, and another caballero. 
It’s the same old Beach. Only difference is in the price. 
The party gathers again this evening and I’m flat. 
What time is it? I think I'll get up. We'll have lunch 
at the club. Coxisin town. The man I’ve wanted you 
to meet. One of the Big Siege Guns of the Coast. 
Make me out the check, old scout, and I’ll hop under 
the shower.” 

He got protestingly out of bed while Caleb went 
slowly into his own room and took out his check book. 
He was conscious of a hesitation that he resented. 
Carefulness as to money was one of his traits that he 
was beginning to regard as narrow. He had caught that 
much of the liberal spirit of the West. Money seemed 
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to be regarded universally on the Pacific Coast as so 
many chips to be used in swiftly-moving ventures, not 
as the representative of so much work and denial or of 
the actual means of carefully planned living. Without 
doubt many of these men who used these chips so lightly, 
as it seemed, were far from spendthrifts. Their ven- 
tures were in the main successful, conceived and carried 
out with a breadth that was at present beyond Caleb’s 
comprehension. The standards of the frontier were dif- 
ferent and California was still the frontier-line of the 
Dnited States. 

But Baxter plunged with his chips. To him they were 
counters in the game that he played and which he called 
Life. In the fever of its gamble he simply reached for 
more until he should break the bank—or himself. It 
would be like him to forget the debt and Caleb knew that 
he would hate to remind him of it. That was the chief 
reason that he hesitated. But he knew that Baxter 
would cheerfully loan him any amount, if he had it, and 
be just as apt to forget the debt as any obligation of 
his own. Whenever a check arrived he would display 
it to Caleb with a 

“Needing any kale, old scout? You're welcome. 
Any part of it.” 

So he drew the check and took it back to Baxter, fresh 
from his shower, mixing a second fizz before he started 
to dress. Baxter tucked the check under the siphon and 
regaled Caleb with an account of the trip of the night 
before along the Beach, visiting every boulevard resort. 
The “peach,” it appeared, was a blonde stenographer 
who was a “‘thorobred sport and a winner.” By which 
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Caleb tacitly understood that the young lady had ac- 
quiesced in every suggestion of Baxter’s without demur. 
Caleb broke the tale to make his own change of clothes, 
to shave and take his bath. Baxter ordered luncheon at 
the club over the telephone, to be ready in half an hour, 
then switched to the garage for his car to be brought 
round in twenty minutes. 

While they waited he rounded on Caleb and demanded 
a statement of what he had been up to. 

“If you couldn’t catch any trout,” he said, “you might 
have stopped somewhere and bought some. You're a 
fine fisherman! Hermafios Creek is full of them. 
Gridley brings up the limit to the club a dozen times in 
the season. I don’t believe you went there at all.” 

Caleb laughed and told his story. He saw no reason 
why he should conceal anything and yet he had some re- 
luctance to describe his visit at El Nido in detail. He 
did not fancy that Baxter would see—or would have 
seen—the place and its people in the same light that he 
did. His reservations betrayed him. Baxter seized 
upon the mention of the girl with a whoop and quizzed 
him to the limit. 

“You sly fox,” he cried. “A beauty with chestnut 
tresses, riding like a centaur after borzois, chasing a 
coyote—and catching Caleb Warner! And the evening 
in the patio—roses and beauty with a guitar accompani- 
ment. She has you on the hip, Caleb. Romance has 
blossomed in your sterile Massachusetts soul. I should 
have ordered wine for luncheon. Sir Galahad and the 
Princess of the Hidden Valley! It’s a moving picture. 

“T’ve heard of the Clintons,” he rattled on. ‘‘Seen the 
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girl, too, at the dog show, though I don’t remember the 
chestnut locks. Those wolfhounds of hers took the blue 
ribbon—one of ’em did—from Stella Waybridge’s dog 
that she paid a cool two thousand for, much to the fair 
Stella’s disgust. Next time you go a-fishing, my wan- 
dering gallant, I go with you.” 

“Here’s your car,” said Caleb drily, looking out of the 
window. 

Baxter gave him a bantering look and dropped the 
subject. 

The club known as The Altruists is situated down- 
town, an institution grown from an early membership 
of writers and artists, with two big rooms and free- 
and-easy privileges; to affluence and influence. 

As Baxter expressed it, “the bankers have cuckoo’d the 
Bohemians,” and there are now more patrons of the arts 
than professionals. The Altruists has a wide fame for 
hospitality and its equipment is luxurious, in a building 
all its own. The glamor of its original foundation still 
clings to it and all its members possess, or affect to pos- 
sess, a flair for affairs artistic that gives to its functions 
an originality made noteworthy by such of its brother- 
hood who possess trained talents, amateur or profes- 
sional, to whom the rest furnish select and appreciative 
audience. 

The club was full of good-natured men sharing a 
camaraderie that was new to Caleb’s conception of club- 
life. And with them all Baxter was_hail-fellow-well- 
met. A dining-room steward sought him out and in- 
formed him that lunch would be on the table in ten 
minutes. 
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“We'll look around a bit,” said Baxter. “And I must 
get you a card. Later we'll have you up for member- 
ship.” He led the way to a great room with a gilded 
ceiling and many tables and cozy corners beneath it. 
The walls were covered with cartoons drawn by the art- 
ists of the club, commemorating past and current events, 
caricaturing the bright lights among them. Baxter 
nodded to every one in the room, it seemed, and it was 
well filled. There was a general air of badinage, the 
members reminded Caleb of grown-up boys in recess 
from school. 

“This,” said Baxter, ‘‘was once the bar, dedicated to 
Bacchus, now, alas, desecrated to such base uses as the 
dispensing of soda-water. Though we have our locker 
bottles. What’s the trouble, Tiny?” 

A little man with a cocksure air was holding forth to 
a group. Baxter presented him to Caleb as Judge 
Brown, one of the stars of Altruism. Brown acknowl- 
edged the introduction pleasantly. 

“I was talking about the last house-jinks,” he said. 
“Tt was punk stuff. No real humor. All slapstick and 
horseplay.” 

“Effects of prohibition,” said Baxter. “When the 
wine’s in, the wit flows with it, despite the proverb. 
What kind of a brand of humor do you think is apt to 
be inspired by lemonade, eked out by limited private 
stock ?”” 

“The club’s gone back,” persisted Brown. “There’s 
no satire in its cosmos.” 

“Oh I don’t know, Tiny. They elected you to 
membership.” 
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Baxter said it good-naturedly and Brown joined in the 
roar that went up. Another man crossed words with 
Baxter briskly and the chaff flew. At last they paused 
with honors seemingly equal. 

“Some repartee, Baxter, what?” said his opponent. 

“Mostly repertoire, on your part, Edgar,” came the 
quick retort. 

This was the sort of thing that Caleb marveled at. 
The ability to sparkle spontaneously. He envied these 
chaps the faculty. With himself it was hard to express 
emotions of any sort, they choked in utterance. He felt 
that he possessed the capacity for good-fellowship, a 
keen sense of humor but he could not dispense it. He 
was like the water in a dammed-up reservoir and Baxter 
and his fellows were like the sparkling brook. Perhaps 
they might not be more efficient than he but they were 
decidedly more effective. He did not realize that he 
was in a picked group of Baxter’s boon companions. 
He did not notice that many of the elder men, while they 
laughed, laughed as they would at a jester, tolerantly. 

They worked their way through to a lounge for cigar- 
ettes and Baxter pointed out celebrities. 

“See that short chap, with the Van Dyck beard and 
the beginnings of a pod stomach?” 

Caleb saw a man with one hand thrust into his coat in 
Napoleonic attitude, listening to a steward who was def- 
erentially suggesting selections from a menu. 

“That’s Charles Hollow Setrep, artist,’’ said Baxter. 
“He must have sold another picture. Whenever he lands 
a purchaser he dines in state—and alone. Between sales 
he eats the regular club-luncheon or devastates the free- 
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lunch counter. Whenever creditors fail or the mort- 
gagors of Charley’s country place show their teeth, he 
shuts himself up in his studio, mixes paint by the potful, 
lines up his canvases and turns ’em out by the yard. 
Mind you, he can paint, but he naturally hates work as 
Nature abhors a vacuum and he knows he can sell to the 
Easterners with money just the sort of canvas they expect 
to take back from California. Missions, from San Di- 
ego to San Rafael, or the crawly, sprawly cypresses on 
the Seventeen Mile Drive at Del Monte. 

“There’s Hawtrey Dimond, the one who looks like 
Pan, or thinks he does. Critic extraordinary of every- 
thing from stage-lighting to Debussy. Pageant-producer 
and assistant-librarian at the University. Old Colonel 
Rumley calls him a literary tinker. 

“That’s Hal Melville, prince of story tellers, bully 
singer, one of the best. Incidentally, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The man with him is Joe Whiting, coun- 
sel for the traction interests. But he’d rather write a 
libretto for a grand opera, or a song, than draw a ten- 
thousand-dollar brief. They say McKay, the chap over 
there with the quince expression, drinking Napa Soda at 
what was once the bar but is now only the barrier, writes 
all Joe’s music for him. It’s tuneful, anyway. Ham- 
mond Stuart, the good-looking old duck with McKay, is 
areal composer. The only man mentioned in the French 
Musical Who’s Who as an American writer. And 
Hammond’s English at that. Golden wouldn’t have him 
for organist at the big Fair though he was good enough 
for Saint Louis. So San Diego grabbed him. A 
prophet hath no honor, you know. 
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“And there goes Doc Fields, heart specialist. Fine 
chap but he’d rather play the lead in the Club Jinks than 
cure an aneurism any day. His one great private am- 
bition is to write a successful play, and get Mrs. Fiske, 
to star in it. He’s my mender. It’s a great bunch. 
Most of ’em tarred with Bohemianism. MHere’s the 
steward. Lunch is ready. Come on.” 


CHAPTER V 
cox 


S they settled themselves at the places reserved 
for them, Baxter indicated a group of men at 
a round table not far from them. 

“There’s Wilbur Cox,” he said. ‘‘That’s a Big Busi- 
ness crowd. Morse, on the right of Cox, is head of the 
Lumber Ring, then comes Towle, president of the Sun- 
down Railroad. Marlin’s next, he opens up big tracts 
for colonist development. Lawler is an oil magnate and 
the last one is Winton, manager of the Golden Light and 
Power Company. They come close to running Golden 
and a good share of the State as well. I don’t know 
how their bank balances stand, but you can bet that the 
six of them represent several times that number of mil- 
lion dollars in active circulation with their interests. 
Personally, I mean. The total incorporation figures of 
all the deals they are more or less mixed up together in 
would go quite a ways towards offsetting the loss of rev- 
enue through Prohibition. And there are no total ab- 
stainers in that crowd, either.” 

Caleb regarded Cox with special attention. He knew 
that he owned big land holdings, controlled rich mines 
and was the president and mainspring of the Crystal 
Springs Water Company that supplied Golden with its 
commercial and civic measure ofthe vital fluid. 

He saw a man who might have been anywhere from 
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fifty to sixty, tall, spare, with close-trimmed hair gray 
above the ears, clean-shaven, with a fine forehead and 
a well-shaped skull, a projecting nose, keen gray eyes, 
a genial mouth and a firm chin. He told many of the 
stories that met with the greatest laughter, for the group 
was a care-free one, for the moment at least. And he 
gave out an impression to Caleb, too far removed from 
hearing, that these stories were clean. So far as Caleb 
could judge, the meal was an abstemious one. There was 
no liquor. Such men did not eat heavily in the middle 
of the day. Their luncheon was almost over and, when 
Cox rose at its conclusion, he did so with an ease that 
spoke of muscles still in prime condition. If Caleb had 
wanted to sum up the man in one crisp word he would 
have chosen the adjective “fit.” 

“No need to hurry,” Baxter said. ‘The old boy’s son 
is coming up this afternoon from Los Angeles and I 
know Cox has arranged for a dinner here to-night. If 
you can get in right with Cox, Cal, the going should be 
easy. I can give you the introduction. After that it’s 
up to you. Cox doesn’t take me very seriously.” 

Caleb wondered half guiltily just how far the intro- 
duction by Baxter would handicap him. It might have 
been better to have waited for the opportunity of meet- 
ing Cox through some other person, closer in touch with 
Cox’s mode of life. But that opportunity might be 
long in coming. Cox was not often in Golden. And it 
would have seemed churlish in a high degree to attempt 
to evade Baxter’s endeavor to aid him, to underrate the 
spirit that prompted it. 

Leaving the dining-room, they met Cox alone, coming 
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from the direction of the club’s telephone booths. Bax- 
ter seized the moment. 

“I want a friend of mine to meet you,”’ he said to the 
older man, speaking with the frank facility that was one 
of his greatest assets, met by Cox with a sort of half- 
tolerant geniality. ‘This is Caleb Warner, onetime 
classmate of mine at Columbia, civil engineer, following 
the Star of Empire westward in the hope of hitching 
his wagon to it. Don’t let my friendship with him prej- 
udice you against him. He plays ant to my grass- 
“hopper.” 

Cox smiled as he gripped Caleb’s hand cordially 
enough, giving him a direct glance that, in kindly but 
determined fashion, seemed to measure him. 

“Glad to meet you,” he said. “Plenty of room out 
here for civil engineers. Any specialty?” 

“Water,” Caleb answered promptly. The eyes of Cox 
seemed to harden a little, to hold a hint of suspicion at 
the pat answer that might have been calculated to awaken 
interest. 

“Done much at it?” 

“A factory dam or two. One reservoir for town sup- 
ply. Back East. The rest of my practical experience 
has been along other lines for the last two years but I 
am especially interested in water-engineering and the West 
seemed to be the place. I owe that to Baxter. It was 
his descriptions and talk of the possibilities on the coast 
that brought me here.” 

“Looking for a job?’ Cox fired out the questions 
briskly, all the while covering Caleb with the battery of 
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“For any real opportunity, Mr. Cox.” 

A servant came up with a salver and presented it to 
Baxter. He glanced at the filled-in form-message and 
excused himself. 

“You'll pardon me. I’m wanted on the phone.” Cox 
looked after him with a humorous quirk to his mouth. 

“There goes the grasshopper,” he said. ‘Now then, 
these last two years you mentioned? What were you 
doing? Where were you doing it?” | 

“Building roads and bridges. Repairing a lot more. 
Some trench work.” 

“Ah!” Caleb was sure that a gleam of new interest 
came into Cox’s eyes. “You served over there. Any 
rank?” 

“T came out a first lieutenant.” Cox nodded. 

“Tt was a great training-ground,” he said. ‘No time 
wasted there, to my mind. Gave a young man a broader 
horizon, taught him to handle men. My boy was over 
there.”” He hesitated as Baxter came back. ‘He’s due 
here at five-thirty,” he went on. “I imagine you'd get 
on well together. Lots to talk over. He’s in traction 
now. Handling the trolley combine in the Imperial 
Valley. Better join us at dinner. You too, Baxter.” 

“Got to excuse me,” said Baxter. “Previous appoint- 
ment. Sorry.” 

One of the members of the luncheon party had been 
hovering somewhat impatiently in the background, evi- 
dently waiting for Cox. The latter saw him and 
nodded. 

“Got to go now,” he said. “See you at five-thirty, 
Warner then. Don’t dress for dinner. It’s a sort of 
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business pow-wow though we'll be through all but the 
aftermath this afternoon. But you and Jack won’t mind 
that.” 

Caleb watched the tall figure as it strode off, energetic, 
masterful, listening to what the other had to say, dis- 
missing it with an abrupt gesture. He turned to Baxter. 

“That man is a fighter,” he said. 

“You can double that bet. They’re all fighters, scrap- 
ping for everything in sight, fighting to get it, fighting 
to hold on to it. That’s the essence of Big Business, I 
take it, everywhere. They have their rules, of course, 
but they sometimes slip one over beneath the belt, at 
that. But they’ve never told the count over Cox. How 
did he come to invite you to dinner? Not to mention 
me? I'd fit in there about as well as a goldfish in a 
shark-pond—not worth gobbling but, if I  glittered 
enough, they might know I was among those present.” 

There were flashes of sharpened acumen that Baxter 
occasionally displayed, often with sarcasm tipping the 
shafts that made Caleb wonder why his friend did not 
cut a bigger figure in the business world himself. But 
he had been trained to belicve that a man could not work 
and play at the same time and he ascribed Baxter’s fail- 
ure to take himself seriously to this. 

“T don’t think he took any sudden fancy to me,’ he 
answered. ‘‘He warmed up a little when he heard I had 
been across. Thought his boy might like to meet me.” 

“Of course. I’m achump. Jack Cox is the apple of 
his father’s eye, all the more so because Pa Cox had good 
reasons to suppose said apple was worm-eaten. You 
think I’m inclined to burn the trail. Man, beside Jack 
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Cox I was as a Henry Ford to a Rolls Royce! He was 
in more mix-ups with wine, women and song than Don 
Juan ever dreamed of. Compared to him I’m an ama- 
teur. Or was. The war changed all that. Jack’s come 
back a changed leopard. Not a spot on him. Follow- 
ing in his dad’s footsteps. I shouldn’t wonder whether 
Cox hadn’t a fling or two himself at the beginning. But 
he’s just as proud of Jack now as he used to sidestep 
every time his young hopeful’s name was mentioned. 
The war did it. Maybe,” he broke off abruptly. ‘How 
about a little air this afternoon? I think the breeze 
would favor my fevered brow. I want to be fit for to- 
night. We'll take the car over on the fer.y and run 
down to San José and back.” 

“Just the two of us?” 

“Yes, you double-dyed Puritan, just the two of us, all 
by our lonelies. Are you on?’ 

At three o’clock they were bowling south along an al- 
most perfect road when Baxter grudgingly slowed down 
in obedience to a signboard that informed them they were 
approaching the town of Paloma. 

“The road to the left, if it can be called a road,” said 
Baxter, “leads over the hills and down into Hermafios 
Valley, Sir Galahad. Or so they say. I’ve never tried 
it. Woulds’t adventure, Sir Knight, and, incidentally, 
pay your dinner call?” 

But Caleb was not to be drawn. 

“Tt’s a bit previous for that,” he said. “And I should 
feel cautious about whom I brought with me.” 

“Wow! Nicely countered. Don’t want any wolves 
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in the fold? I was not serious. We haven’t time, any- 
how. We'll make San José and run back up the 
Peninsula, 

“I’m feeling much better,” he announced later. “Want 
to take the wheel for a while and let me smoke?” They 
changed seats. 

“I’ve got to trim down on these,” Baxter said, light- 
ing his cigarette. ‘The pump needs repacking,”’ he went 
on, tapping himself over the heart. “And it can’t be 
done. They turned me down for that. Told me I had 
a banquet-heart and that the excitement of sticking a 
Heine might end it. A damned good finish at that.” 
His tone was bitter for a moment. “It’s the old C and 
C,” he continued more gayly. “Champagne and ciga- 
rettes! Jack Cox got in but I stayed out. Made me feel 
like a slacker.” 

“Why don’t you cut the stuff, Ted?” 

“Tt isn’t going to last long enough. At present I pre- 
fer the vineyard to the lemon grove. I’m no good at 
business anyway. I’m a tightrope performer by nature 
but they forgot to hand me a balancing pole, Cal. My 
friends are always trying to make a business man out of 
me. I tried automobiles because I knew the insides of 
the things but I did more demonstrating than registering 
sales. They suggested life insurance because I know a 
lot of people, but I didn’t like chivvying a pal into some- 
thing he wasn’t looking for on his own account. Now 
I’m in real estate, or supposed to be. Agricultural land 
deals, mostly. I’m a grasshopper and I'll hop till the 
grass gets too short and things dry up generally.” 
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“This sort of thing you’ve got on to-night, Ted? 
Aren’t you afraid you'll wind up in some sort of a 
mess?” 

“I’m immune. It’s good fun. The girls I travel with 
know how to take care of themselves. It’s a two-sided 
game. If I met the right girl_— Oh what’s the use? 
You see, Cal, the mater is chipping off a chunk of her prin- 
cipal every year. She flies high herself. If I outlast her, 
which is doubtful, there won’t be much coming to me. 
I suppose she’s right. I’ve got to marry money, but 
the girls with money are either too blasée, too business- 
like or too homely and stupid. No use preaching to me, 
Cal. You’re born an ant and I’m a cicada, which is Cal- 
ifornese for grasshopper.” 

Caleb knew that there was a streak of obstinacy in 
his friend that, in a more stable character might have 
been pertinacity, and he knew that the streak cropped up 
occasionally in ugly fashion when he was crossed. He 
switched the conversation and, as they struck a good 
piece of boulevard, stepped on the accelerator. They 
reached the apartment house at five o’clock and Caleb 
proceeded to dress circumspectly for the dinner while his 
friend laid out more sumptuous raiment. 

“You'll be home to-night?” asked Caleb. 

“T’ll be home when the game’s over,’”’ answered Baxter 
enigmatically. “This is Saturday night. We may take 
a little trip to Lake County. Don’t bother about me. 
Off to your business, ant!” 


CHAPTER VI 
BIG BUSINESS 


ACK COX turned out so close a replica of his 
father—less weathered, less bitten by Time and 
Experience—but nevertheless so evident a chip of 

the old block, that Caleb almost doubted Baxter’s descrip- 
tion of him as a reformed wastrel. Young Cox was 
sunburned and hard—those were the two words that first 
suggested themselves to Caleb—and his face showed 
nothing of dissipation. Such marks might once have 
been there. He had been through the furnace of the 
war and, whatever of steel had been in him had been 
tempered, the baser metals burned to slag and discarded. 
Caleb had seen others in his own division of the fighting 
game who had stiffened and found their manhood in like 
fashion. 

Having found that war is, first and foremost, a busi- 
ness and a pursuit that had in it many elements that ap- 
pealed to him, Jack Cox had learned in that hard school 
the elements of the business game. His steel had come 
out of the crucible in commercial quality and now he had 
apparently bent all his energies upon a career, more 
peaceful in many ways, but none the less stamped with 
the necessity to fight. 

Caleb liked him from the outset. The man had qual- 
ities that he lacked, the same bonhomie, the same Western 
broadness that Baxter possessed in more volatile fashion. 
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But, though trolleys and waterdams seem far apart to 
the laity, a mutual profession based both of them. Caleb 
found the preliminary story of Imperial Valley vastly 
interesting and Jack Cox told it well, albeit he had had 
no hand in those earlier stages of development. It was 
the tale of the bringing back of an arid sink, once under 
cultivation by the Indians, whose ancient canal lines had 
in many cases been duplicated, of the harnessing of the 
mighty Colorado, one terrific fight with flood waters and 
now—cotton fields, and vineyards, wide acres of canta- 
loupes, horticulture and agriculture in every branch; or- 
der, industry, prosperity. To serve both the personal 
and commercial element, electric lines of freight and 
passenger facilities were being laid out by the younger 
Cox. Caleb listened with interest and understanding. 

“There is only one Imperial Valley, perhaps,’ said 
Cox, “but there are other deserts with soil just as fertile, 
waiting only for the magic touch of water. Your end 
of it—the water end—is the initial move in the game, 
mine is the last. You play Alpha to my Omega.” 

“Tf I get the chance,” said Caleb. 

“Oh you'll get.it. The chances are everywhere. Ifa 
man knows his business, and wants to work at it, there’s 
no trouble about Opportunity. Her knuckles must be 
raw on the Pacific Coast. She knocks unceasingly,” 
laughed Cox. 

The dinner was served in one of the private dining- 
rooms of the club, known as the Red Room. It had its 
own special kitchen and service department and the equip- 
ment was faultless. In the center of the round table a 
hollow had been left in which great bunches of grapes, of 
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all hues and varieties, set off with their own foliage, had 
been heaped in a net so that they rose not too high from 
the cloth to hide a general conversation. Among the 
clusters colored electric bulbs were cunningly hidden, 
emphasizing the rich transparencies of leaves and fruit. 
The few lights used for service were turned low, the 
table lit only by candles, and the centerpiece glowed like 
a contribution from Aladdin’s jeweled garden. 

The meal, simple enough, was a masterpiece. There 
were California oysters—so named, but natives of Wash- 
ington State—real turtle soup, sand-dabs meuniére, a 
young kid stuffed with almonds, an artichoke salad, deli- 
cate pastries, a Sierra cheese, ripe and green olives and 
an astounding variety of fruit, with raisins from the 
Fresno Valley and walnuts from Santa Barbara County. 
‘With all these liquors were served, sparingly but suffi- 
ciently, one cocktail, sherry with the turtle soup, a white 
native wine up to the fish and then champagne, until 
liqueurs came with the coffee and cigars. A man’s club 
was still his castle where he might dispense hospitality 
that did not necessitate the actual sale of liquor. 

The guests were those of the luncheon, with the addi- 
tion of young Cox and Caleb. It appeared that they had 
been in some conference that afternoon and that the din- 
ner marked the end of satisfactory arrangements. The 
talk was all of mutual interests, Big Business. Much of 
it was Greek to Caleb, as a stranger in the community and 
it was not until his own chat with Jack Cox came to a 
natural lessening that he took much cognizance of the 
general crossfire of conversation. Cox, Senior, was 
talking to Marlin, a stout, red-faced prosperous-appearing 
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person who was promoter and developer of colonist 
lands. It appeared the table decorations had come from 
his own vineyards. 

“I hear the crop this year is heavy,” said Cox. “And 
that the price goes with it, better than forty-five dollars 
a ton.” 

“Fifty,” replied Marlin complacently. “The average 
has been thirty-five for a good many years. And we 
could have sold three times the tonnage.” 

“Then Prohibition did not ruin the industry ?” 

This was Winton speaking, of the Light and Power 
Company. He seemed to have been dessicated down to 
the last ounce for the sake of efficiency. Even his voice 
was dry. He spoke swiftly, using his words as ammuni- 
tion, not to be wasted and always well aimed. Marlin 
laughed. 

“Hardly. We still make alcohol out of the grapes, 
but it is for beneficial purposes—presumably. Wine 
grapes furnish a high grade of medicinal alcohol. The 
by-product is Vinola, a soft drink that is really palatable 
and refreshing and is beginning to command a big mar- 
ket. I drink it myself.” 

The laugh was general at this. Under cover of the 
mirth young Cox whispered to Caleb. 

“Marlin organized the Vinola Company. Expects to 
make a big thing of it. His chemists worked out the 
alcohol formula. All you do is to leave the bung open 
at the right temperature. Marlin bought up a lot of 
vineyards cheap when the Prohibition Bogy frightened 
the owners. Trust him for pulling anything out of a 
hole.” 
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The man on Jack Cox’s left began talking to him and 
Caleb listened interestedly to the chit-chat. He knew 
that every one at the table, with the exception of young 
Cox and himself, was, while holding widespread interests 
throughout the State, closely concerned with the advance- 
ment of Golden. None of them was especially promi- 
nent in Chamber of Commerce functions but they formed 
in themselves a little body that was the quintessence of 
progress, of brains and of capital. Fighters, every one 
of them, he decided, as he watched their faces, listened 
to the incisive statements. 

It appeared that the afternoon’s conference had been 
called in connection with the threat of other Californian 
cities to wrest from Golden its supremacy as the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific Coast. The great fire, following the 
earthquake, had given them opportunity to creep up in 
population and general progress. Los Angeles was the 
most formidable competitor, with Oakville, across the 
bay from Golden, once only thought of as a suburb of 
the peninsular city but now, as the actual terminal of 
trans-continental railroads that ended at deep-water, an 
active rival. And, in desultory fashion, much of the 
dinner talk was an aftermath of the conference. 

With so small a party Caleb was in easy earshot of the 
conversation. His interests naturally centered on Wil- 
bur Cox and they quickened at the mention of water 
supply. 

“The Board of Public Works will approve the plans 
for filling the mains with salt water from the bay in 
case of any big conflagration,” said Cox. “That will 
not only obviate any repetition of disaster through the 
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conduits breaking between here and the reservoirs, as 
they did in the quake, but will prove a saving.” 

“Did you ever think of distillation—for domestic sup- 
ply? I meant to bring that up this afternoon but the 
time was short,” Winton put the query. 

“Too expensive,’ answered Cox tersely. “Not alto- 
gether practical. It has been tried in Chili, at Iqueque.”’ 

Jack Cox turned back to Caleb. 

“The governor insists that the vital thing the matter 
with Golden’s growth is the question of adequate sup- 
ply,” he said in an undertone. “Naturally he concen- 
trates on that point.” 

“Is there a shortage?” asked Caleb. 

“Likely to be, they tell me. Better quiz the governor 
if you’re interested. He’ll pour out information on that 
subject like a water-gate once he gets started.” 

Here was food for thought. Water shortage meant 
water development. It might mean an opportunity. 
Caleb imagined that Cox’s corporation was well supplied 
with engineers and that their plans must be well along 
to meet the emergency. Still, there should be an open- 
ing. A chance to get in with Cox, who was a big man, 
without question. 

“The Government project will take years to put 
through,” the host was saying. “Meantime we’ve got to 
get busy.” 

“We're leaving that end of it to you, Cox,” said 
Winton. “Conserving water, buying and selling water 
—at a profit—is your business.” 

‘A reasonable profit.” 
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“And a reasonable dividend,” capped Winton with a 
dry smile. 

The dinner was not protracted. And it broke up com- 
pletely. These men seemed all to have definite things to 
do even at the close of the day. The guests shook hands 
affably with Caleb. He noticed that each one of them 
seemed to size him up as they spoke to him. They did 
few things casually, he fancied. 

“An engineer? Intending to locate here? You'll 
find plenty to do.” Such was the concensus of their 
greetings. The result was heartening. Out here in the 
West they seemed to accept a man as efficient until he 
proved himself otherwise, he decided. In the East it 
was different. A stranger would stay years on approval, 
almost under suspicion, until he made good. 

Jack Cox invited him to visit Imperial Valley, as his 
guest, to see what had been done there and Caleb re- 
sponded in kind to the cordiality and evident earnestness 
of the solicitation. But he had an idea—Baxter would 
have called it a hunch—that he would do well to stay 
in Golden for a while. And cultivate Cox. His Yankee 
mind suggested that here was a direct opening. 

Cox widened it. 

“T am in town for a few days,” he said. “You must 
come up to my office for a chat over things. It is quite 
possible that something may come up in your line. I 
shall bear it in mind. And perhaps you would like to 
look over the Crystal Springs property? Our head en- 
gineer makes regular tours. He goes Tuesday, by the 
way. I can arrange with him to show you round. We 
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have some dams there that he is justly proud of. The 
line of earthquake fault ran right through them and— 
you can see for yourself how they stood it. How about 
ite 

Caleb accepted eagerly. He had heard of the Crystal 
Springs Dam. Its resistance to the temblor had been 
the world talk of Engineering. 

“T shall be glad to come and see you,” he said. “And 
glad of the chance to see the property. Thank you.” 

“Good! I shall expect you then. I hope you have 
enjoyed yourself.” 

Young Cox paired off with his father as the guests dis- 
persed and Caleb decided to walk home. An attendant 
gave him an envelope with his coat and hat. It was a 
card to the club, good for six weeks, applied for by 
Baxter and countersigned by Wilbur Cox. Caleb slipped 
it into his pocket gratefully. 

There was a slight fog over the city, creeping in from 
the Bay but he found the apartment on Semaphore Hill 
was above its low-lying shroud. Leaning on the sill of 
his open window, he could see the purple bulk of Mount 
Sereno, across the Strait, blotting out the stars and, to 
the east, the snaky lights of Oakville, clear from the 
mist, sparkling like a necklace of diamonds. He won- 
dered if Oakville was also circumscribed for water and 
thought of the vanishing streams of Caliente. Oakville, 
like Golden, had no natural supply of lake or river. 
Wells, perhaps, artesian wells. It was late before he 
turned in. Baxter was still out—playing his “game.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE HUNCH 


N Ted Baxter’s mahogany bureau was ranged a 
galaxy of youth and beauty, the faces of about 
a dozen girls—the number varied—whimsi- 
cally framed. 

Baxter styled them the Gallery of the Three Ps. 
Past, Present and Possible. “I frame the past in gun- 
metal,’”’ he said, “symbolic of spent ammunition. The 
present partners in the game smile at you from silver, 
indicative of fair, untarnished happiness. Those of the 
future, the possibilities, are honored by gold. True it is 
only plated—but it is gold on the surface—harbinger of 
dawn, of coming pleasure, of the glow of anticipation. 
It is the hand that may fall to you in the next deal, Cal, 
that holds the real thrill of the game. That is why, 
when a ‘possible’ becomes a ‘present,’ I shift the fair 
from gold to a silver grading, not that they are less dear, 
if more familiar, but because the bloom always brushes 
off the peach when you handle it.” 

“Grasshopper philosophy,’ Caleb had _ retorted. 
“You'll get sick of this sort of thing and, when the real 
girl comes along, you won’t be able to kindle the flame. 
You’ll be a burned match.” 

At which Baxter ejaculated “Rats! and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

When, the morning after the dinner, Caleb entered 
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Baxter’s room to find it, as he had anticipated, unten- 
anted; he noticed a change in the line-up of the three Ps. 
One of the gold frames had been put away. One of the 
silver ones held a new face. It had not been one of 
those among the ‘possibles,’ Caleb thought, though he 
had not paid very close attention to Baxter’s gallery. 
This girl had, it would seem, capitulated too quickly to 
have ever been classed as a ‘possible.’ 

Caleb surmised it was the blonde stenographer whom 
Baxter had termed the ‘peach,’ with whom he was now 
playing the “game.” In the photograph there was a sug- 
gestion that the bloom of this peach was artificial. The 
face was petulant, fond of pleasure, disinclined to count 
the cost. Caleb idly fancied that the eyes held possibili- 
ties of storm that would be more than just a rain of 
tears on occasion, that the mouth could become hard and 
sullen if its owner were crossed. 

As it stood it was a happy-day picture; the profusion 
of blonde hair fashionably fluffed and piled, the corners 
of the full, bow-shaped lips upturned in a smile. It was 
the face of a girl who might be foolish but who was far 
from being altogether a fool. 

“Not that I am any Solon where the sex is concerned,” 
Caleb told himself. “But if she ever gets jealous of 
Ted—l’ve an idea he had better look out for squalls. 
Some day he is going to hop into a bog and he'll be 
lucky if he gets out with only his feet wet. Ted goes at 
life all legs and wings, never looking where he leaps.” 

He had breakfast alone in the apartment-house dining- 
room. It was Sunday. The war had put Caleb out of 
touch with the church-going that was an inevitable part 
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of New England routine. He had hesitation about en- 
tering a strange congregation without the regulation “let- 
ter” with which he had failed to provide himself. Re- 
ligion, so far as ritual went, was to Caleb more a matter 
of custom than conviction. He had an idea that the 
word creed meant a belief evolved within oneself. He 
lived within limitations that he accepted as desirable for 
general welfare but it was less a question of creed than 
of code and custom. 

He thought of visiting El Nido but Old Custom pre- 
cluded the idea of a Lord’s Day social call. He won-, 
dered if the public library would be open, thinking that 
he would like to read up the water history of Golden, of 
Oakville and Los Angeles, and then he remembered the 
card in his pocket. The club library should prove ade- 
quate. The Altruists was a literary as well as an ar- 
tistic institution. So he walked down town, to find the 
place almost deserted. Every one in Golden, it seemed, 
made the most of holidays out-of-doors. 

There was no one in the library with its easy chairs 
and big tables, its desks and deep lounge in front of a 
mammoth fireplace. The walls were lined high with 
books, well arranged, so that it was little trouble to find 
what he wanted. Soon he was deep in the history of 
Golden, with a big map of the Bay Region close beside 
him. 

A lot of what he read he knew beforehand. Once he 
had determined upon going West he had learned all that 
was available concerning the Pacific Coast. And a great 
deal of what was in the histories did not immediately in- 
terest him. The writers had made much of the romance, 
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of Golden, from its first discovery by an adventuring 
‘band of Spanish soldiers and the founding of its Mission, 
through the stirring days when the little pueblo leaped 
into world-wide fame with the finding of gold to the 
last restoration that -was still following the earthquake. 
Days of the raising for the first time of the Stars and 
Stripes, of Russian jealousy, of the forty-niners and 
the vigilantes, of the building of the transcontinental rail- 
road, the opening of the Panama Canal, all combined to 
illuminate history with adventure and romance, but Caleb 
found little save casual references to the development of 
the civic water system. 

The facts that impressed him most were, that the elec- 
tric power and light were drawn from the Sierras, a 
hundred and forty miles away, that, up to the time of 
the Big Fire, one main supply pipe brought all the water 
to the city; that Golden was still the largest and most 
important city west of the Missouri River, that it had 
the largest and best harbor on the Pacific Coast, with a 
difference of a fathom in the mean height of the tides. 
Also, that its permanence as one of the greatest ports of 
the country seemed assured by its position, the wealth of 
its back-country and its command of trans-Pacific and 
trans-continental routes, being very nearly the shortest 
possible route, Great Circle sailing, from Panama to 
Yokohama and Hongkong. These things were inti- 
mately connected with his profession and held his 
interest. 

Caleb Warner had an uncle in the East who was a 
successful inventor, both mechanically and financially. 
He had told Caleb that his inventions were not flashes of 
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genius but the long muddling over of an idea. The verb 
was not complimentary but it served as an illustration of 
the maxim that genius is the capacity for taking infinite 
pains. New England traits of persistence and ingenuity 
were inherent with Caleb. But, unlike his uncle, he did 
not have to muddle. His technical training told him 
just what to look for and how to link up his notes. He 
determined that he would work over the water situation 
of Golden until he had mastered it. He plainly saw that 
any development was limited by water supply and, in the 
back of his head, a hazy nucleus was forming—it could 
not be termed as yet an idea. It was the sort of sub- 
conscious suggestion that makes the “hunch.’’ Some- 
thing seemed to whisper to him that in the problem of 
Golden and its water he would find his opportunity. 

Los Angeles, he read, brought its water in an aqueduct 
two hundred and nine miles long from the Owens River, 
a project already completed. But Los Angeles had no 
actual sea-port, its watergate at San Pedro, was almost 
twenty miles away. Oakville’s water limitations were 
much the same as those of Golden. 

On the map he‘concentrated at Caliente Plain. It was 
an oval valley surrounded by low slopes that formed the 
northern foothills of the Gabilan Range. All of its 
streams came in from the south, drained from Gabilan. 
Coyote Creek turned abruptly west and fairly divided 
the valley in half. Into it flowed the remnants of five 
creeks, including Hermafios, five streams that, like Her- 
mafios, dwindled as they flowed, according to Betty Clin- 
ton. South of Coyote Creek the valley was, as he knew 
from observation, practically a desert. North of Coyote 
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were the farms and artesian wells spoken of by the girl. 
‘Oakville’s electric power was brought from the Yuba 
River, more than two hundred miles distant. He found 
no reference to its source of water. He made up his 
mind to investigate Caliente Valley after he had taken 
advantage of Cox’s invitation to go over the Crystal 
Springs property. It all seemed, vaguely, to tie up with 
the nebulous idea, the hunch, leavening in his subcon- 
scious brain. 

The morning passed swiftly. The club was. still 
empty and Caleb did not feel inclined to use his visiting 
privilege in the vacant dining-room so he returned to 
the apartment house for luncheon. Afterwards he took 
a car that ran out to the sea boulevard and the park that 
flourished among the dunes. A band concert was being 
held in the open air, the players under a shell-shaped 
erection built for sounding-board. Hundreds of fami- 
lies were enjoying the music, on chairs, standing, seated 
on the grass. Caleb listened for a while and then walked 
on through the park to the seafront. Motorcars ran up 
and down the boulevard between the seaward dunes and 
the houses that marked the western limit of Golden’s 
suburbs. The level sands between the dunes and the 
long rollers were crowded with picnic parties, with chil- 
dren paddling in the surf. At the end of the afternoon 
he secured a window table at the Beach House, dining 
where he could overlook the rocks where the sealions 
played, and watch the sun setting over towards China. 

It was all diverting and Caleb enjoyed it physically 
rather than mentally. The nucleus was absorbing the 
energy of his brain. He had a faculty for such almost 
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automatic concentration once his mind was fixed upon 
a subject and, out of apparent dullness, eventually 
emerged something definite, concept of his brain proc- 
esses. At times he fotind himself thinking superficially 
of the girl at El Nido as he watched the various groups 
at the table or promenading outside the Beach House. 
There was a wide gap between her and the blonde of 
Baxter’s gallery. Betty Clinton, he fancied, showed an 
independence, an individuality, that set her apart from 
most of the girls he had met. She would walk a path 
of her own, Caleb thought, While it might ultimately 
parallel that of a man, in the very nature of things, it 
would never entirely merge with it. And he did not 
know whether he admired this characteristic or not. 
His early attitude of regarding a woman as dependent 
upon a man, mentally as well as physically, had changed 
during the war with his experience of the work done 
there by the sex that had shown itself no longer fit to be 
termed weaker, but he had not quite reconciled these at- 
tributes with everyday life in times of peace. He had 
the masculine inclination to be the one provider, the pro- 
tector; and Betty Clinton, he felt assured, would always 
be eminently capable of taking care of herself. Not that 
she was not feminine. But she would be more apt to 
want to gaze at her partner level-eyed, on absolute equal- 
ity, than to look up to him. He did not travel to the 
point of view where he regarded her as a possible 
partner. 

The sun went down, the crowds went home and Caleb 
went with them. They passed open cars returning from 
the ferry, the seats crowded with tired parents and sleepy 
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children, their hot little hands grasping wilted bunches 
of poppies and lupines, empty baskets heaped upon the 
laps of the parents. The holiday was almost done. 

There was no sign of Baxter. Caleb smoked a little 
and then opened Baxter’s window to muse in the purple 
dusk, already clearing up to starlight. His own window 
looked to the north. Their rooms were in an angle of 
the building and Baxter’s faced east. Thence he saw 
Gabilan like a recumbent lion watching the cities, near 
yet remote in its wildness. To Caleb, Gabilan, despite 
its dignity and beauty, represented waste; the range with 
its central summit, was a gatherer of water that ran 
down its flanks and filtered into the sink of Caliente, 
save for what fell into Coyote Creek and rushed to the 
saline waters of the Bay. There was water there, water 
for the thousands, but it was lost water. As he gazed 
Gabilan turned to a sphinx calling on thirsty man to 
solve its riddle, waiting for a modern CEdipus. 

He went to bed early. Sometime in the night Baxter 
came home. Caleb found him sleeping the next morn- 
ing, his head tucked on a forearm, handsome but jaded, 
settled until noon. Caleb waited until Cox should have 
had time to answer his mail and then presented himself 
at the offices of the Crystal Springs Company. His 
card came out promptly from the president’s room with 
a request to enter. Cox’s greeting was cordial. 

“Do you mind waiting a few moments?” he asked. 
“T have one or two letters to dictate. No, you are not 
too early.” He pressed a desk button and a shrewd 
appearing young chap entered whom Caleb rated as 
Cox’s secretary, 
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“Send me a stenographer, Harry, will you?” asked 
Cox. “I have given you all you can handle and I want 
to get out some instructions on that cement matter. The 
stuff is far from standard or contract quality.” 

The secretary went out with a swift, sharp glance at 
Caleb. The latter mentally filed the fact that Cox was 
not content to leave such matters as cement inefficiency 
to be dealt with by his engineers or purchasing agent. 
He was not merely the successful promoter, he promoted 
only such things in which he possessed practical knowl- 
edge. Here was one factor of his universal success, 
thought Caleb. 

The stenographer entered, a girl, quiet, dressed ina 
dark business suit, deftly taking the dictation given her 
by Cox in a low, unhesitating voice. Caleb, looking 
over an engineering journal, hirdly noticed her. 

“Take this letter,” said Cox, then turned to Caleb, as 
the girl changed a page in her notebook. “TI find that 
Hinckley, our engineer-in-chief, is not coming in this 
morning. He lives down the Peninsula, not far from 
our property. He will be at Crystal Springs to-morrow, 
So I am going to give you a letter to him. A car will be 
here for you in the morning at eight-thirty, if that suits 
you. Iam sorry I cannot give the time to go with you 
myself.” 

It was said graciously, with a certain air of assurance 
that Cox would actually have gone with Caleb if he could 
have spared the day. The speech held more than mere 
politeness but Caleb figured that Cox could, after all, 
make such an offer in all good faith, since the hours that 
he had to spare must be few and far between. 
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“Now, Miss Morgan,” said Cox. ‘To E. H. Hinck- 
ley, introducing Mr. Caleb Warner.” 

The girl’s poised pencil wavered for a second, while 
her face lifted and her eyes gazed wide at Caleb, then it 
dipped and automatically inscribed stenographic charac- 
ters. They were blue eyes and the face was one he had 
seen before. Where? The dress was more demure, the 
blonde hair less fancifully arranged, but there was no 
mistaking the features, the general expression, startled 
from business calm to personal interest. 

Miss Morgan was Baxter’s “peach,” the girl whose 
photograph now occupied one of the silver frames on 
Baxter’s bureau. Baxter was home, asleep, the girl was 
on duty. There were shadows under her eyes but there 
was a flush in her cheeks as she stared at Caleb with an 
interrogation that was almost a challenge before she 
bent to her work as Cox went on with the letter. 

Caleb imagined what she was wondering. He had 
been mentioned to her by name by Baxter. She was 
trying to guess whether Baxter had done the same by 
her, whether Caleb had seen her photograph, what chance 
had brought him to the private office and her into it on 
the same occasion? 

Caleb’s face showed nothing and, when the letter was 
ended, he was again reading the journal. Nor did he 
look up when the girl left at Cox’s “that is all, Miss 
Morgan.” He did not wish to embarrass the girl. What 
she did in her own time was, if it did not prove detri- 
mental to her duties, her own affair—most certainly not 
his. 

She did not return. A few minutes later the secre- 
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tary came quietly in with the letter of introduction which 
Cox read, signed, slid into its unsealed envelope and 
passed to Caleb. 

“Present that at the gate to the watchman,” he said. 
“He will get you in touch with pS, The car is 
yours for the day.” 

He waved aside all thanks but he left Caleb pondering 
why he, with no other medium than Baxter’s introduc- 
tion—none too strong a recommendation to a man of 
this type—and the fact that he had been in the same war 
with Jack Cox, and was a civil engineer with a professed 
leaning towards water development; should be tendered 
so many courtesies by this man of affairs. Western hos- 
pitality could not suffice for this. He surmised that Cox 
might be in special need of engineers but such a premise 
was only barely probable. He found Cox surveying 
him with shrewd eyes in which a glint of something, that 
might be either kindliness or humor, shone. 

“Anything you’d like to ask me?” he queried. “I 
shan’t sign anything until I come back after lunch, 
Harry,” he said, in dismissal of the secretary. Caleb 
took the question as a clever method of examination. 
His inquiries would be apt to show his caliber in short 
order. The situation suited him. He would not cavil 
at what fell to him from the knees of the gods. 

“T gathered, from what your son told me,” he said, 
“and from what I heard of the talk at the table last 
night, that Golden faced, or was about to face, a water 
shortage that you considered prejudicial to the progress 
of the city. Is that so?” 

Cox nodded, took a box of cigars from his desk 
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drawer, handed it to Caleb, chose one himself, passed 
the matches and smoked for a few puffs before he 
answered. 

“There is no mystery about it. It is an unpleasant 
fact. You are going to see the works to-morrow. 
Hinckley will show you the technical side. Suppose I 
give you, briefly, the romantic side. You will grant 
romance in business?” 

“Especially in the West,” said Caleb. The answer 
seemed to please Cox. 

“You know the general history of Golden?” Caleb 
nodded. “Then I’ll confine myself to the water end of 
it. At first the three hundred original inhabitants got 
along with Aurum Creek, now running underground in 
the Mission Division of the city, and with a few wells. 
Ships watered across the Bay. When development 
started in earnest a group of men bought the watershed 
of the Coast Range, immediately back of the present city, 
and collected the drainage in the Valley of Crystal 
Springs. I was not one of that group and I can speak 
freely of them as men of foresight and care, not merely 
for their own immediate generations but for the future 
of the city they believed in. They invested their capital 
on faith. They provided, as all water pioneers must, not 
only for the thousands they believed would come to 
Golden but for the hundreds of thousands that have al- 
ready arrived, far sooner than they imagined possible. 

“Their system has proven sufficient to date. I need 
not tell you that water is the life-blood of a city. . It 
runs in its mains, in its flushing system, as it does 
through the arteries and veins of a body. Over build, 
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without water, and you have atrophy, as you cannot ex- 
pect the blood that is sufficient for a child to sustain the 
body of a full-grown man. We know to-day exactly 
how many gallons per capita we must figure on for a 
modern city with domestic, civic and manufacturing sup- 
ply. The number of gallons in our reservoirs, divided 
by that ratio, marks the present limits of Golden’s popu- 
lation, of its progress. And that limit is almost reached. 

“If we hope to keep ahead as the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast we have got to get more water. The Gov- 
ernment Sierra project will supply that water in time— 
and amply—but, before we get it, our competitors may 
outstrip us. One of them, at least. Oakville is largely 
in the same fix as ourselves. Perhaps they have not 
developed their side of the Bay to the full extent that we 
have, but conditions are not so favorable. It is a pe- 
culiar fact, however, that the bulk of the rainfall, which 
comes, to a large extent, from sea-sources of fog and 
rain, does not fall on the coast range proper. We get a 
share of it but most of it sweeps on and, strangely 
enough, does not descend on the land between the 
primary and secondary ranges but tops the second range 
—which is Gabilan—and falls on its eastern slopes. 
Curiously enough, the conformation of Gabilan, twisted 
in volcanic formation, is such that all its streams run 
down the western flanks, towards the Bay. They are 
year-round creeks but they all lessen in flow instead of 
increasing, owing to the formation of the topsoils. In 
the rainy seasons they run full—I have seen an eleven 
foot wave coming down Coyote Creek to the Bay—but 
the storm waters last only over a period of a few weeks. 
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“And all that water is across the Bay, contiguous to 
Oakville. If we could find means of conserving it with- 
out enormous expense, of filtering it and conveying it 
across the Bay for Golden, we should not hesitate to at- 
tempt to control it. But our engineers see no profit, no. 
chance of profit. Neither do those of Oakville. We 
are in the business of conserving, buying and selling 
water—at a profit, as I said at dinner last night. And 
we are not altogether philanthropists. We have not the 
means, had we the impulse. Land costs more than in 
the pioneer days of the Company. The Peninsula is too 
valuable for residence sites. Over the Bay, where there 
are artesian wells, the farmers hold land prices high. 

“All this, in large measure, eliminates Oakville from 
serious rivalry. They are in the same boat as we are— 
and the water is shallow. Los Angeles, with established 
systems, with the Imperial Valley behind it, is our great 
rival. San Pedro is closer to the Panama Canal. The 
breakwatered harbor of San Pedro is largely artificial, 
it cannot be compared with that of Golden. But they 
are catching us fast. My interests, the interests of those 
who were at dinner last night, not to speak of others, 
are centered in Golden. Our investments are large, we 
believe in its destiny, we have linked ours with it. 

“We cannot get more watershed. To dig more wells 
—there are many artesian wells in the city—would only 
diminish present flows. Distillation is not practical. 
Already the lower Peninsula is badly off for water. We 
need a Moses to strike the rocks for us. Perhaps he may 
come out of the East,’ he ended, the glint in his eyes 
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plainly a twinkle now. “Anyway, Mr. Warner, there 
is the situation. There is a fortune for the man who can 
find a solution for the present shortage. We have some 
schemes in view but the cost prohibits them. The water 
supply must be pure as well as plentiful. Filtration 
alone is a serious problem. 

“To-morrow you will see what has been done. Golden 
is a city whose site came from circumstance rather than 
choice. It is so with many western towns. Gold may 
see them start, big mineral deposits and, perhaps, soil 
suitable under irrigation for vast fertility; may deter- 
mine their stability—provided they can find water—and 
convenient rivers and lakes are not common. Golden 
will ultimately achieve its destiny with the Government 
project but we do not want to see it halt meanwhile, to 
watch other cities pass us and acquire commerce that we 
shall find it hard to take away from them. 

“As to yourself? I should be only too glad to say 
we could use you in such development of Golden’s 
water but none is forward. Would you care to connect 
yourself with a Power Company? One is now on paper 
—blue prints and stock, with the latter almost subscribed. 
It will take you up in the mountains. The berth will be 
open within a few weeks. I can arrange it for you.” 

“You know nothing of my qualifications,” said Caleb. 
Cox smiled. 

“I'll take a chance on my own judgment,” he said 
drily. ‘You won’t last long if you are incompetent. 
And you don’t appear that. The place is at Beaver Lake, 
in Stanislaus County. You'll be roughing it for accom- 
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modations, of course. But it'll be good practice in West- 
ern methods. I fancy you'll find them different from 
Eastern. Different type of labor, for one thing.” 

Caleb did not immediately fill the pause. He had 
made up his mind to study the Golden proposition. It 
did not seem possible that he should discover something 
that Cox and his experts had overlooked on their own 
ground but that nebulous thought was still persistent. 

“Thank you, I shall be glad to consider it,” he said 
finally. “Do you wish immediate acceptance?” 

“Make up your mind before the first of the month. 
The matter will go before the Board. It is an affair of 
hitherto divided interests but I think I can promise you 
the position if you decide in favor of it.” 

There were sixteen days between then and the first of 
the next month. Time enough, Caleb thought, to do 
something with his theory, prove or discard it. 

“Now,” said Cox, rising, “will you have lunch with 
me? My boy will be at the club? He goes south again 
this afternoon.” 

This was courtesy rather than hospitality, Caleb fan- 
cied. Cox must surely rather be alone with his son. 
He declined and imagined the other appreciated his re- 
fusal. They walked up together to the Altruists. Caleb 
thought that Baxter might be there. Instead, there was 
a message to call up the apartment house. 

“Want to see you, Cal,” said Baxter. “If you haven’t 
anything on that’s important come for a spin with me. 
I know a little road-house over the San Mateo line where 
we can get some good chow.” 

As they motored Baxter commented on Cox’s attitude. 
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“You don’t owe him anything,” he said. “Get that 
out of your head for it is exactly what Cox meant to put 
into it. As to the trip to-morrow, they have several cars. 
They are always showing off their works and Hinckley 
is prouder of them than I’d be of a prize pup of my own 
rearing. He'll talk your arm off. About the Beaver 
Lake job, Cox is one of those divided interests that have 
come together. Each side owned rights they wouldn’t 
sell. I got to know about it over a real estate deal of my 
own—that didn’t come off. Can’t you see that it will be 
to Cox’s advantage to have a man up there of his own 
choosing, on whose reports he can absolutely rely? 
That’s why he’s been nice to you—nothing much out of 
the way, at that. But that’s part of his game, to put 
people who are or may be useful to him under a sense of 
obligation, or gratitude. Nothing crooked about it. 
But he gets a lot of willing workers that way and a lot 
of straight information. It’s what you’d call using the 
personal element, I suppose.” 

Caleb was convinced that Baxter had something on his 
mind concerning his own affairs but he did not refer to 
them until the excellent lunch was finished. It was 
served in a little arbor in a garden, secluded, out of 
hearing. 

“I’m in a mess, Cal,” he said when the waiter was 
tipped and dismissed. 

It wasn’t the first time Baxter had come to his friend 
in such a case. It brought back their Columbia days 
with a rush. 

“Anything I can do, Ted?” 

“T don’t know. I want to talk it over. It’s a girl.” 
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The statement was almost unnecessary to Caleb but 
he said nothing. 

“The ‘peach’ is turning out to be a citron. She’s nice 
enough and a good sport and I believe she’s fond of me. 
She says she is,” he went on moodily. “And I’ve got 
to take her word for it. She wants me to marry her. 
And I can’t. I won’t. Whether it’s the square thing to 
do or not. It wouldn’t be the square thing. We'd be 
fighting in a month. We're miles apart in most things. 
You know, Cal.” 

Caleb did not mention the fact that he had met the 
girl in Cox’s office. She could do that if she wanted to. 
It didn’t seem to make any difference, anyway. 

“Good enough to play around with but not to tie up 
to,” he said after a little silence in which Baxter chewed 
savagely at his cigar. 

“That’s just exactly the case, Cal,” he flared. “And 
you know it as well as I do. My ways are not her ways 
—only in spots. And there’s the mater. I couldn’t 
afford it, for one thing. I couldn’t pull her up, though 
she’s smart enough—but—oh hang it all, education, man- 
ners, family! I’m talking like a cad but I’ve got to get 
out of this mess and I’m going to. It would only ruin 
both of us.” 

“She thinks you have to marry her?” 

“So she says. I can’t disprove it. I’m not saying she 
lies. I might buy her off. I haven’t got the money. 
She won’t listen to reason—about the ‘kid.’ ” 

“It seems to me that’s up to her. How long have you © 
known her, Ted?” 

“Little over two months. Her picture’s on my bu- | 
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reau. In one of the silver frames. Just put it there. 
She wouldn’t give me one until she had a photograph 
that suited her. Did her justice. In a silver frame! 
Indicative of fair, untarnished happiness! Oh, hell!” 
He threw away his unsmoked cigar. 

“What do you want me to do? See her? I—” 

“No, that wouldn’t do any good. But, we had a bit 
of a row. I suppose I didn’t take the news gracefully. 
She swears I don’t love her. Perhaps she doesn’t alto- 
gether believe that—but she might. It’s the truth, when 
you come right down to brass tacks. I suppose I’m a 
mucker but I honestly believe I’d be a worse one if I 
married her.” 

“Well?” 

“She talked about going away—till it was over with. 
She’s a crackerjack of a stenographer. She can earn her 
own living anywhere when she’s not handicapped. I 
think I could fix things so she would go, if I could raise 
the money to look out for her while she goes through 
with the thing. She’s set to do that,” he added gloomily. 
“Tried to reason with her but it was no go. 

“Tt would take a couple of thousand dollars,” he went 
on, talking more rapidly. “I’ve got a deal on. I’ve got 
some parties who want to buy land for a little colony. A 
bona-fide proposition and I’m handling it direct. It’s 
only a question of finding the land. There’s lots of it 
in the market that should suit. I should make at least 
twenty thousand out of the deal. It’s ripe. Got to 
come off pretty soon. But, I’m stumped as usual. You 
know that. What the mater sends just sees me through. 
I may have to raise some for an option. Could you let 
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me have the two thousand, Cal? I don’t know where 
else to go and I don’t want to go shouting this thing 
about all over the shop.” 

“I’ve got just eleven hundred dollars in the bank here,” 
said Caleb slowly. “If I take up Cox’s proposition I'll 
not need more than two hundred of that to carry me over 
till the first pay check. I have a house back East I can 
sell. The deal might take a week or so. They take 
their time there to pass deeds. But...” 

Baxter groaned, his head in his hands. 

“It’s got to be two thousand, I’m afraid. You see if 
she goes away she’d be sore at me. I’d have to make her 
sore and she’d want the whole thing. And I won’t have 
you selling your house. It wouldn’t do any good. 
She'll change her mind inside of two weeks. I know 
her. It’s got to be pulled now. 

“Oh I can stall along till I get this deal through,” he 
said, suddenly. ‘Got to get down to business. That’s 
what’s the matter with me. It isn’t so damned immi- 
nent. She won’t have to quit her job for a bit. Ata 
pinch I’ll make the mater come through. For the honor 
of the family!” 

He laughed sarcastically. 

“Tf she can chip off a hunk of the principal for her- 
self once in a while, she can do it for me—once. The 
money was meant for me eventually. And, if it’s put 
right up to her, she'll handle the girl too, rather than 
hinder her own matrimonial prospects, as a_ scandal 
would. 

“Oh, let’s go,” he cried, brightening momentarily. 
“Sorry to have bothered you, Cal. Ive got the morn- 
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ing-after blues. Too much hooch last night. Felt 
rocky this morning but I’m myself again. I can handle 
my own affairs. But you're a brick. I wouldn’t want 
to horn you into taking that job of Cox’s even if you 
had been able to see me through. You don’t want to 
turn yourself into a beaver up at that God-forsaken lake. 
Get something close by. Now let’s take a run down to 
the duck club. I’m secretary and I’ve got to give the 
shack the overlook before the season opens.” 

Within the hour, tramping through the marshes to the 
shooting shack, he seemed to have forgotten his dilemma 
completely but one sentence, an epitome of Baxter’s char- 
acter, clung to Caleb. “Oh, I can stall along.” He 
remembered, too, the hint of sullen stubbornness that had 
shadowed the girl’s pouting lips. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS 


Springs Company, met the car at the outer 
m gate of the property. He was a short, stout, 
but active man, with gold-rimmed spectacles over shrewd 
blue eyes about which spread a network of fine lines that 
spoke for humor and long habit of puckering under sun- 
glare. The same sun had reddened rather than tanned 
what of his face showed from a frame of closely-clipped 
gray whiskers. He reminded Caleb somehow of an ap- 
ple, firm and glowing and sound. He tucked the letter 
in a side pocket. 

“T’ll read this later, if you don’t mind,” he suggested. 
“Mr. Cox managed to get me on the telephone early this 
morning and told me you were coming. I’m glad to see 
you. This place is a child of mine, and a pet. If I 
overtalk you'll have to excuse me. Saw the car coming 
up the private road and walked down to meet you.” 

They drove slowly along an avenue, the roadway in 
perfect condition, stopping several times to unlock gates. 

“We have to keep the watershed private,” explained 
Hinckley. “Possible pollution is our bugaboo. So I’m 
going to show you, within twenty miles of Golden, a bit 
of California as it used to be. Not exactly primeval but 
relapsed into its ancient conditions. If we have luck 
you'll see some interesting things, aside from the engi- 
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neering end of it. John,” he said to the driver, “we'll go 
down the west road by Crystal Creek to the old dam.” 

“The first ever built on the property,” he went on to 
Caleb. “Still in use, though it’s only a puddle compared 
to the big lakes. Brick, and every brick brought round 
the Horn. Before my time. But well built. Channeled 
now to the forebays by redwood flumes that are forty 
years old and absolutely sound.” 

They rolled swiftly on through a strange region and 
a beautiful one. The engine purred softly, the roads, 
well-drained, were the last word in road-building. They 
seemed almost anomalous in a country so wild as to 
suggest a jungle. Sometimes they skirted a hillside 
where chapparal, manzanita and kindred shrubs grew in 
a shoulder-high tangle that seemed too thick for any- 
thing less agile than a squirrel to explore. Elsewhere 
there were trees, densely clustered, shutting out the sun, 
growing tall and healthy, oaks and sycamores, redwood, 
madrofio, buckeye, pine and fir. Beneath them flour- 
ished great ferns. Through them Caleb caught glimpses 
of lakes lying far below, bits of blue far deeper than the 
sky they mirrored and intensified. 

“We trim and plant judiciously but continually,’ 
Hinckley. “We have plantations of young trees always 
ready to set out. The trees and the undergrowth are the 
real watershed, of course. The rains run off these slopes 
as fast as they would down a tiled roof. Now then, 
we'll roll. Keep your eyes open. Shut off your engine, 
John.” 

They had turned abruptly to their right where the road 
ran beside a purling stream and boughs knitted overhead. 


bd 


said 
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The descent was gradual and the car slid along noise- 
lessly. Hinckley touched Caleb on the arm with a whis- 
pered warning for silence. On the side of the road from 
the brook a slope ran up under the trees, fernset, starred 
with flowers. From somewhere came the scent of wild 
mint and sage, mingling with the tang of evergreens. 
They went so quietly that they almost overran a brood of 
quail. Above them birds sang and flitted without sign 
of disturbance. Caleb had imagined California poverty- 
stricken as to birds. He had read so, had seen few, but 
here the trees formed an aviary. Woodpeckers tapped 
and kingfishers vied with the jays in flashes of vivid 
color, longlegged road-runners, cocks of the chapparal, 
raced ahead of them. Squirrels raced up and down the 
trees. 

Then, as they rounded a curve something leaped from 
a bank, landed in the middle of the road, turned and 
snarled. It was a full-grown lynx that squatted for a 
second as if ready to fight the intruder, then sprang into 
the brush. A quarter of a mile further on the driver 
braked the car and half turned in his seat. A doe was 
stepping daintily through the undergrowth to the stream. 
Another followed her and then another. Lastly there 
came a noble young buck with branching, forked horns 
and great eyes that he turned towards the car without 
fear as it came to a standstill, walking sedately on 
springy fetlocks after the does, unhurried, unafraid. 

“Nobody ever hurts them,” said Hinckley. “They all 
fight it out among themselves and they seem to keep the 
balance preserved. There are plenty to prey; hawks, 
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gulls from the sea and fish-eagles in the air, cougars, 
bear, lynx, coyote, fox, weasel and snake on the ground, 
but the rest prosper amazingly. This morning, as the 
mists cleared, I saw several herds of deer on the hill tops 
where a bare place gives them a lookout. The does off 
by themselves and the bucks clubbing alone. The chap- 
paral protects the quail and the rabbits, the thick trees 
are a haven for the birds, no one ever carries rod or gun 
though some of our visitors squirm with the desire to kill 
after they’ve seen the tame deer or the trout in the lakes. 
Here’s the brick dam, a bit primitive but a godsend to 
Golden in the old days. 

It was a beautiful sheet of water above the dam, set in 
the silence of a wooded cafion but they did not spend 
much time with it. As they went back Hinckley ex- 
plained the general topography of the property. They 
took a different route, climbing fast to come out suddenly 
on a panorama of gleaming water that filled a long, nar- 
row valley. Hills shut it in to the south, rising up from 
the water. To the north the land opened and they 
caught a distant glimpse of Golden. The car was on the 
west shore. Hinckley pointed directly across the water 
to a V-shaped gap in the opposing slopes. 

“There’s the big dam,” he said. “I want you to no- 
tice the laterals, the earth dams that divide the lake into 
three. See anything funny about ’em?” 

He spoke with the air of a genial grandfather putting 
a riddle. Caleb gazed earnestly. On each side of these 
dams was set a gate-house. Their tops were roads with 
the sides fenced. And these roads were serpentine. 
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“Any reason for not building them straight from 
shore to shore?” he asked. Hinckley emitted a satisfied 
sigh. 

“Ah! They were built straight. The quake shifted 
’em, twisted ’em, wrenched ’em, bent ’em—but it didn’t 
break ’em. That fence on the middle lateral was ten 
feet out of line. But they’re sound as ever.” 

Caleb looked his appreciation and bewilderment. 
Hinckley wrinkled his eyes. 

“Clay cores, my boy. Clay cores. Elastic. Like so 
much rubber. They bend but never break. Franges sed 
non fract@.” 

“Did you anticipate an earthquake?” asked Caleb. 

“Surely. Had to. Still have to. If you ever build 
a dam anywhere along the line of the Great Fault, don’t 
forget that. Every major quake runs along the same 
line,-out of the sea at a tangent, nor’west to sou’east 
down the original crack. All the soil and rock in it is 
comparatively loose. Mount Saint Helena with her 
landslips is a record of the quakes. You can trace it all 
along the line. The big temblor in 1812 that wrecked 
the Missions, and the quake in 1906 that wrecked Golden 
and Santa Rosa, moved over an identical trail. And that 
trail went clean through my big dam down there. 

“I lay in bed that morning with the room shaking and 
the great chimney of my house tearing out from roof 
to cellar and my first coherent thought was of my dam. 
Had it stood the test? Wires were down but I got a 
car and made time out here, seeing traces of the frightful 
damage all the way. It was not only houses, whole sec- 
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tions of wooded hillsides had slipped, fields had opened, 
fences shifted. I could hear no roar of water, get no 
news of disaster but the sweat broke out on me with re- 
lief when I saw the face of the Big Dam serene as ever. 
It was the monolithic blocks that saved the day. I'll talk 
of them later.” 

The long lake had once been a peaceful valley, Hinck- 
ley told Caleb, a stage-road winding through it on the way 
to the sea, farms, farmhouses and a hamlet with a fa- 
mous road-house at the Crystal Springs for which the 
valley was named. All these had been razed to prepare 
the bottom of the great reservoir, fences taken up, trees 
eliminated, the place devastated as the big dam rose in 
the great notch that formed the main outlet to the valley. 
It had been a big work and the details held Caleb’s in- 
terest all morning but it was after lunch at the Lodge, 
a rustic building erected for the use of the company’s 
officers and their visitors; when they were on the big 
dam itself, that his admiration for Hinckley reached its 
height. 

Some of the top courses of the massive masonry had 
not been made even, left bare in the event of greater ele- 
vation. The dam was built up of concrete monoliths, 
great blocks of cement with each of the six faces ar- 
ranged with rectangular depressions of varying depth. 
These fitted on all sides to corresponding dimensions on 
the neighboring blocks, much as the wards of a lock fit 
the key, the mating of male and female dies in intricate 
pattern. 

“So, when the shock came,” said Hinckley, “the inter- 
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locked blocks gave play in every direction, resisting 
thrust and pull, stress and strain. And it held then as it 
withstands the pressure of the water to-day. 

“I took the side and bottom rock,” he went on, ‘‘and 
I scraped it until I came down to the solid formation, as 
a dentist will scrape away the rotten stuff from a tooth 
before he fills it. Then I packed in my monoliths, 
hugging the sides, tight to the matrix of the hills. And 
I saw to it that the cement that went into the molds 
was mixed according to my formula and that the mate- 
rials were of the best. Those things constitute the es- 
sence of dam building, Mr. Warner, to my mind. Be 
sure your foundations are solid and that your cement is 
good. The monoliths cannot be used profitably every- 
where but they have served their turn here.” 

Caleb gave the proper words of understanding praise 
and turned the talk to the question of Golden’s impend- 
ing shortage. 

“Mr. Cox,” he said, “stated that there was no more 
watershed available on the Peninsula.” : 

“That is true. We own a certain number of artesian 
wells around the lower end of the bay but they are only 
a drop in the bucket. The outlook is not very 
encouraging.” 

“How about across the Bay?” Caleb put the query 
with a degree of nervousness. He feared that Hinckley 
was about to uncover his own precious theory and de- 
molish it. 

The engineer’s eyes twinkled. 

“They say that water, like gold, is where you find it. 
And findings—keepings! There is water over there that 
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ethically belongs to Oakville. The Company naturally 
considers Golden more important. But it is difficult of 
development. The streams sink into the ground. We 
should have to dam them high up. The supply would 
have to be pumped across the bay and that is not a 
simple problem with the strength of the tides. Means 
large expenditure. We should have a hard job to get 
water rates raised sufficiently to warrant it. But the 
main difficulty would lie with filtration and screening. 
Storm waters are turbid, they hold too much in solution. 
Filtration is the big trouble. The work would be elab- 
orate and expensive. We can’t see our way clear.” 

Caleb kept his face clear of everything but earnest 
attention. But he was breathing more easily. His 
theory was still virgin. 

“Of course Oakville has its eyes open,” Hinckley was 
saying, “They would try to block and divert anything we 
might do, or intend to do, across the bay, if they got an 
inkling of what we were up to. But it is merely a ques- 
tion of supply at the right price. The demand is here, 
or will be, if Golden is to grow. We have to get water 
from somewhere, ‘pure water, and sell it to them at a 
public cost that will not lift present rates and yet leave 
us a profit.” 

Hinckley proceeded to go into the present filtration 
system and the layout of the conduits that supplied the 
hydrants of Golden. Caleb’s interest in Crystal Lakes 
had been satisfied but he followed the technical talk with 
intelligent comment and left the engineer at last on 
terms that were more than merely friendly. He reached 
Golden after the stores were closed for the day but, early 
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the next morning he obtained geodetic section maps of 
the quadrangles covering Caliente Valley and the Gabilan 
Range. He put in most of the day studying these and 
making little drawings to scale in vertical plane. 

It was all in support of a mere theory but it was his 
habit to be painstaking, even in preliminaries, and he 
surveyed his sketches with a good deal of satisfaction. 
If the theory panned out it meant, not merely money and 
fame if he handled his discovery properly, but it would 
make him, Caleb Warner, an actual factor in pioneering, 
in city building. He quoted to himself what Betty Clin- 
ton had said at El Nido. 

That is what I should prefer, 1f I was a man. To 
create something, to be a Water-Bearer, to the thirsty 
earth or to thirsty people. 

It would be a worth-while thing to do, he mused, as he 
looked out across the Strait to Mount Sereno, its ocean 
shoulder ruddy in the sunset. Baxter, coming in, broke 
through his reverie. 

“You look like a latter-day prophet seeing visions,” 
said Baxter. “What’s the big idea?” 

“Just a hunch, so far, Ted. I’m going across the bay 
to-morrow, prospecting.” 

The other looked at him oddly. 

“Expect to uncover a gold mine at El Nido? 


There was a prospector of old, 

Who went about hunting for gold. 

But as fast as he panned it 

His girl would demand tt, 

Till she left him, flat, busted and cold. 
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Beware of the sirens who lie behind the rocks! As I 
remember her, that day at the dog-show, the Clinton 
girl was a looker. Beware!” 

“I’m not looking for that kind of a mine, Ted. And 
I hadn’t thought of going to El Nido this trip. You 
seem fairly happy yourself.” 

“Tam. I’ve heard from my parties in the land deal. 
They'll be out in a few weeks. Probably some time next 
month. Thereby greatly relieving the general situation. 
Now it’s up to me to attend to the little formality of 
finding the land to please them. It’s for a group of 
families who want to form a community out West, 
where, with twenty acres, a cow, some chickens, God’s 
free sun and water on tap daily; together with a little in- 
dustry; they can make more money than they do on two 
hundred acres back East, where the soil is eighty per cent 
rock and the choreboy has chilblains five months out of 
the year. 

“T’ll start in to-morrow rounding up something to suit. 
I wonder if there’s anything across the bay? I must 
look up my notes. Want me to come along with you, 
Cal? I wonder if the El Nido valley is for sale?” 

He glanced mockingly at Caleb and laughed. 

“Old Chief Wooden Face, aren’t you? Don’t worry. 
I won’t butt in to poach on your preserves. Give my re- 
gards to Miss Clinton. She may vaguely remember me. 
I was introduced to her at the Show. But, remember 
my warning. Stoics like you, when they fall, fall hard!” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE DIVINER 


ALEB caught an early ferry for the six-mile 
water trip across the bay from Golden to Oak- 
ville. It was a beautiful morning and he stood 

on the afterdeck watching the aérial gymnastics of the 
gulls as they followed the boat and sought, with greedy, 
beady eyes, the fragments of food that sometimes bobbed 
up in the wake, cast overboard from the ferry restau- 
rant. The shores of the harbor stood out distinctly and 
the islands of the great harbor rose up sharp and clear 
from the water while the shadows of cottony clouds, high 
up, soaring in an unfelt breeze, checkered the sunny land- 
scape. There was exhilaration in the air that held a 
tonic blend of forest balm and salt sea tang and Caleb 
felt his spirit quickening as he breathed it in. Sluggish 
ferry-barges bearing freight cars passed among the 
swifter shuttle of the passenger boats. River schoon- 
ers, their booms lifted high above loads of hay, their 
helmsmen on raised platforms, hugged the currents. 
Lateen-rigged fishing boats, with sails the color of au- 
tumn leaves, worked seaward. A coastwise steamer 
crossed their bows, a tug towed to the Strait an ocean- 
going bark. Oakville and Golden were both fringed 
with masts and funnels. Everywhere there showed 
rising puffs, columns, streaming banners of steam. Com- 


merce was moving, east and west. 
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At Oakville he took a local train that paralleled the shore 
of the lower bay for a time before striking east through 
Coyote Cafion, the natural gateway through the hills for 
the overland trains. Caleb idly surveyed the creek 
through the car window. He intended a closer survey 
later if conditions developed his hopes. Down this 
cafion Wilbur Cox had said an eleven-foot wave of storm 
waters rolled to waste in the bay during the rainy season. 
As he had done on Hermafios Creek, Caleb noted flood 
signs and these confirmed the statement. Then he gave 
himself up to studying his sketches, covering the region 
he was going to prospect, going over them while the 
train tugged up the cafion until he knew them by heart. 

The gorge of Coyote Creek widened suddenly, its walls 
falling away to right and left as the spread of Caliente 
Plain opened up. Here was a great oval in the hills, 
many times larger than Hermafios Valley. Coyote 
Creek fairly divided it from east to west, making a 
strongly marked division between fertility and barren- 
ness. North of the creek Caleb saw between the trees, 
which were largely eucalypts, planted to windbreaks; the 
fresh green of crops and young orchards, prosperous 
looking clusters of ranch-houses and their buildings. 

South of Coyote all was arid, a dusty alkaline soil sur- 
face clumped with sage and desert shrubbery. Through 
it dribbled Hermafios Creek, coming from where the 
wedge of its cafion showed green among the dun hills. 
His sketches, complied from the survey maps, showed 
five streams entering this semi-desert region, Boca, 
Blanca, Hermafios, Sycamore and Gabilan. Boca and 
Blanca were tributary to Hermafios but the combination 
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of the three barely sufficed to carry surface water to 
Coyote at this time of the year. 

North of Coyote there were no streams in Caliente 
Plain. But artesian wells made the crops flourish. The 
conditions formed a puzzle to Caleb from which had 
sprung the idea he was pursuing. 

He left the train at the same station he had used on 
his previous trip, buying some fruit to serve as luncheon 
before he crossed the bridge and started up Hermajios. 
He had brought along rod and creel, more as a mask to 
his real intentions than from any idea of fishing. 

The scanty flow ran in a deep channel gouged out by 
floods. He examined the sides and found them all of 
gravel. He clambered to the top of the bank and walked 
among the sage bushes, the dwarf cactus and herbs, look- 
ing for the tiny hills that marked the lodges of the 
ground squirrels. The tiny dumps were gravel. A 
wagon road that had followed the creek up from the 
railroad turned off to wind behind a low ridge. It was 
deep-rutted and Caleb traced it, wondering for what 
purpose it was so well used. He found that it ended at 
a gravel pit, dug into the side of the ridge, used probably 
for roadmaking purposes, a cut that was about thirty 
feet at its deepest, the gravel free from sand, graded 
from clean grit to smooth, water-ground bowlders as 
large as both his fists. The pit had been bitten out in 
the shape of a horseshoe and, standing where one of the 
calks would come, he saw a dilapidated shed from the 
roof of which smoke was rising through a rusty stove 
pipe. A man, leaning against the open door, surveyed 
him curiously. 
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Caleb nodded to him as he walked over to the shack, 
crunching through the gravel. The man was lank and 
tall, stooped of shoulder and constricted of chest. His 
body seemed insignificant. It suggested the trunk of 
some long-legged insect, merely something to which to 
fasten the limbs. He was dressed in faded khaki 
trousers and a denim shirt that had once been blue but 
was now streaked from the combination of cheap mate- 
rial and indifferent, if industrious, washing. A hooked 
nose stuck out boldly from the peaked and sunken face 
between eyes that glittered strangely. Long hair fell 
below his shirt collar. 

As he rested against the door jamb a fit of coughing 
attacked him and he shook with it like a reed in the 
wind. He was so helpless in the grip of the attack that 
Caleb hurried to support him, thinking him about to fall. 

But the violent efforts ceased and the man rallied, smil- 
ing wanly, with a grimy handkerchief set to his lips. 
Caleb caught sight of telltale flecks of bright-red blood 
quickly folded into the rag. The cough was from the 
lungs, the man tubercular. 

“’S all right, stranger,” said the man. “T’ve bin a 
sight worse. I’m gettin’ it baked out of me here. 
Lungs teched but they’re healin’. Fishin, are ye? Bet- 
ter work up to the cafion yonder. No use wastin’ yore 
time down here. Folly the road below the pit an’ then 
trail the crick. It’s tough goin’. Sile’s chokin’, what 
little they is of it.” 

“Mostly gravel underneath, to judge by the pit,” Caleb 
answered. “Thanks for the tip. Have a cigar?” 

The man took it wolfishly and bit off the end. 
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“T don’t git many of them,” he said. ‘They don’t go 
with my scale of wages.” 

Caleb gave him a match. 

“I thought that perhaps you owned the gravel pit.” 

“Me. I don’t own nothin’. ’Cept this cough, and 
I’m willin’ to get shet of that. Mine’s a charity job. 
It’s good gravel an’ the hill makes it handy to git at. I 
can’t work at my trade no longer. It takes it out of me, 
you see.” 

Caleb didn’t see. The glitter in the man’s eyes was 
not so much that of fever as of the spirit, he decided. 
He fancied him a little demented, by way of being a 
crank, or a fanatic. 

“T’m glad the land’s worth something,” he said. “It 
doesn’t look like it.’ The man shot over a quick, burn- 
ing look. 

“That’s to them as looks only on the surface,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

The man led the way into the shack. From the two- 
by-fours that supported the corrugated iron roof hung 
some switches of freshly-cut willow and hazel. Some 
were old and dried. And all were forked. 

“Know what those are?’ asked the man. “Them’s 
divinin’ rods. I’m a diviner. A Water-Finder. That’s 
my trade. It’s the power within me that goes out an’ 
leaves me weak. Too weak to work at it. Each job 
means another nail in the lid of my coffin. Mebbe 
you're one of them that laugh at it?” he demanded 
fiercely. ‘But there’s many in the upper valley as has 
blessed me when I showed ’em where to bore.” 

The thing seemed uncanny. Yet, somehow, it fitted 
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in. The hunch stirred in his brain. It was like the 
magic happenings that occur in dreams and seem so real 
then, so fantastic in remembrance. And to Caleb, under 
the spell of his vision, it seemed predestined that he, the 
Water-Bearer, should meet this Water-Finder to con- 
firm his hope, a living signpost that he was on the track. 

He did not scoff at water divination. He knew that 
within the year, the French Academy of Sciences had 
accepted the demonstration of a number of scientifically 
controlled cases where the “water-divining-rod” had 
proved beyond a doubt that certain persons were gifted 
with the power to discover subterranean springs and 
reservoirs. Scientists did not attempt to explain the mys- 
tery but accepted the phenomenom and were making 
it the subject of expert research to discover the natural 
causes. 

But Caleb did not tell this to the Water-Finder. He 
was posing as a fisherman, not an expert on water. 

“T have known many cases back in the East, where 
I come from,” he said, “where water has been found by 
the use of the rod.” 

The man was instantly mollified. 

“Ah,” he said. “It’s all true. I ain’t quite human 
mebbe. It’s a gift, the power. Like a medium’s. Su- 
pernatural. The spirits talk to me about it sometimes. 
I’d like to show ye but I’m too weak. But you can take 
my word for it, me, David Evans, the Welsh Water- 
Finder, what’s discovered a score of wells north of Coy- 
ote Crick; that there’s water all under here—under this 
gravel. I’ve had the rod torn out of my hands, twisted 
an’ splintered like lightnin’ had struck it, within a hun- 
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dred yards of here. An’ a dozen more places, wherever 
I've tried it. 

“But it ain’t no good,” he said, suddenly disconsolate. 
“’Cause why? What’s the good of water ‘less you can 
use it? The sile here ain’t thick enough to put dirt in 
yore fingernails. It wouldn’t grow a radish. An’ the 
wells wouldn’t be artesian. They’d have to have wind- 
mills to work ’em. And, as I said, they ain’t no sile. 
Seems like a plumb bit of foolishness to put water where 
it ain’t no manner o’ use, don’t it?” 

“Have another cigar,” said Caleb. “Where do you 
suppose all the water comes from?” 

The Welshman looked at him pityingly. 

“You fish that stream an’ you'll see. This is Caliente 
Sink. The stream runs into it like dishwater goes down 
the drain. Wish you luck, mister. An’ thanks for the 
smokes. Someday, if you come this way, an’ I’m feelin’ 
better, I'll give you a demonstration. You ask any folks 
you meet about me. Tell ’em you met with Evans, the 
Water Wizard. I'll be glad to see you any time. 
Kinder lonesome here in this oven but it’s baking me 
back to health.” 

Another spasm of coughing penalized his talking. 
Caleb waited till it was past, pityingly. No sun could 
bake those shattered lungs back to health, he thought. 
Evans took a bucket and left the shack with him. 

“Tl go down fur’s the crick with ye,” he said. “I’m 
out of water. Yes, sir, I have to tote my water nigh 
ha’f a mile, when they’s tons of it under my feet.” 

Caleb insisted on carrying the bucket and when they 
parted company Caleb went on up stream in a maze. It 
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seemed, though his Yankee mind affected to scoff at the 
suggestion while it considered it, as if he had come into 
close touch with mystery. There were natural causes 
for such phenomena, of course, but Nature was back 
of it all. There might even be truth in the old story of 
the influence of the stars. He fingered the emblem on 
his seal and smiled. Had the sign of the Zodiac, Aqua- 
rius, really charged him with destiny, leading him along 
the trail to be the Water-Bearer to the frontier city of 
the sands? He did not believe in coincidence. Such 
things he understood to be the natural fruition of seeds 
planted by unseen hands, unknowing hands, perhaps, but 
part of the great order of things. And the conviction 
was borne upon him that he was more than an atom, 
striving purposeless, and that, in obeying the impulse 
of his will, in developing the talents of his brain, he was 
a cog, helping to turn a wheel of the universal machine, 
designed by the Master Builder. This vision of his, this 
faith, surely they were as much power as the thing that 
forced the hazel twig to turn and twist in the hands of 
Evans. And they seemed supernatural only through 
lack of understanding. 


CHAPTER X 
IN THE BASIN 


y ALF a mile up cafion from where the gravel 
road branched off, an arroyo entered from 

& the east through a bench that was thick-furred 
with underbrush of desert species. Only a trickle of 
water was in the almost dry watercourse, barely lasting 
to mingle with Hermafios Creek. 

Caleb looked at his notes made from the geodetic 
maps, though the lay of the country was already as 
clear to his mind as one of his sketches. This was Boca 
Creek, another vanishing stream, to all appearances, as 
the girl and Cox had stated. His maps had nothing 
indicating the volume of the creeks marked upon them. 
Higher up, Boca might turn out to be a real stream. 
The banks of the arroyo, high and evidently water-cut, 
were a testimonial to the fact that at times Boca, which 
Caleb knew meant The Mouth, sputtered and stormed 
and discharged mighty floods. He followed the arroyo 
through the bench without finding any appreciable in- 
crease of flow. Beyond lay a glen that was turfed, bril- 
liant with flowers and, in confirmation of his hope, the 
stream sparkled through it unmistakably wider and 
deeper. 

The opposing wall of the glen was slightly wooded. 
On its ridge the trees clumped thickly. And they lined 
the ravine that cleft this ridge through which Boca is- 
94 
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sued, promising a more fertile, verdant country beyond. 
When Caleb reached the opening of this ravine he 
stopped to take in the beauty of the place. The water 
ran sharply over a stony bed with little fretting angles 
of white water where the rocks and pebbles caught at it. 
In the broader, stiller reaches it was a mirror for the 
grasses, the ferns and overhanging trees and for the 
green walls of the miniature cafion. Where Caleb stood 
the water came quietly, crystal clear, gliding beneath an 
arch where two sycamores bent across the waterway, 
every detail of their satiny boughs, mottled in russet and 
silver; their buttressed roots among which the stream 
contentedly gurgled, every twig, every leaf, doubled in 
the pool together with scraps of blue sky that looked as if 
they were fragments of blue porcelain, the shattered rem- 
nants of some water-nymph’s ewer. A trout came out 
of a root-cavern, flicked itself to midpool with its tail, 
sailed round the pool and shot away upstream. In the 
shallows Caleb could see the pebbles glittering with mica 
and pyrites of iron. Through the two sycamores that 
formed the gate of the creek, the very lips of Boca, he 
could see the stream rapidly widening with the ravine 
itself. He saw also uprooted trees, gray and dead, lying 
like skeletons along the margin, victims of the floods. 
The place was wild enough, and silent. A grassgrown 
road chose either bank at random, fording the creek at 
frequent intervals. He found stones to keep his feet 
dry as he crossed. So he came suddenly on to another 
valley, tucked away among the green pillows of the hills, 
slopes lower and less rugged than those cf Hermajios, 
dotted with buckeyes and live-oaks, magnificent masses 
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of dense bronze-green foliage, the lower boughs moss- 
hung, the upper crowned with mistletoe. A jack rab- 
bit bounded away. A buzzard soared high overhead. 
Every level acre had been preémpted by ground squirrels 
while their tree brethren chattered as they frisked among 
the oaks. Here was wilderness almost as great as that 
at Crystal Springs. The grassy road led on—to some- 
where—and Caleb followed. It might lead to another El 
Nido and he pressed on, thinking he might supplement 
the lunch that his growing appetite already proclaimed 
insufficient. 

There were tracks in the road, the marks of hoofs and 
of recently ‘passed tires, rims of iron, not of rubber. 
Automobiles, it would seem, respected this hillbound soli- 
tude. To Caleb their presence would have seemed in- 
congruous. He was less than five miles from the rail- 
road but the spot impressed him as being little different 
from the time when some Spanish Don might have held 
it in grant and his vaqueros watched the grazing cattle 
from the ridges. 

The hills were not steep. They curved as sweetly as 
the breasts of a young woman. They were not high and 
their real altitude was made less apparent by the trees 
that were now close enough together to be woods. The 
valley widened continually. Its farther end showed the 
only really rising ground that could be called mountain- 
ous. This was a scarp, with a sheer cliff halfway that 
showed a white wall of limestone. This, according to 
his maps, was Cresta Blanca. It was the ending of a 
direct spur of Gabilan. On the other side of it rose 
Blanca Creek, winding away along the southern border 
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of this same valley, parallel with Boca but unseen from 
where Caleb walked, and falling into Hermafios a little 
higher up than Boca through an arroyo of its own. 

It was a little principality, thought Caleb. A private 
park of rare beauty, with two living streams, with trees 
and grazing land and, doubtless, fertile soil. Just then 
he saw the delicate imprint of a deer’s hooves in the 
sand by the stream, the double cloves distinct, half filled 
with water. He was thirsty and, as he bent for a drink 
of the cool stream, a mother-quail marshaled her brood 
while the cock strutted boldly between them and Caleb. 
He felt like an intruder. Had it not been for the horse 
and tire tracks he might have obeyed a whim of trespass 
and turned back. 

Boca Creek switched off to his left abruptly. He had 
come to where the valley suddenly swung to north and 
south. His sketch had shown this, the valley lying in the 
shape of a bird with outstretched wings. The formation 
accounted for the two streams. The wagon road fol- 
lowed Boca. Across the whole width of the main body 
of the valley, just below the two wings, there stretched 
the remains of a wooden fence, little left but the red- 
wood posts and a few straggling rails. There were two 
piles of stone that must have once supported a gate, he 
fancied. 

Up the road he began to come across evidences of an 
abandoned rancheria. <A hillside showed the remains of 
vineyards long destroyed by phylloxera and never re- 
grafted to resistant stocks. There was little left but the 
roots and a scattering of tentative tendrils, scantily leaved. 
He passed a corral, no longer tenable, a lean-to shed with- 
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out a roof, a leaking flume, a tumbledown wall of stone 
and then he became aware that he was walking through 
what had been once a garden, a stately garden, still with 
a certain dignity. Thick hedges of cypress, their un- 
trimmed tops ragged with roving sprays, separated what 
had been the garden proper from groves of orange, 
lemon and olives; old, distorted trees still stoutly bearing 
a measure of fruit. Uncertain pergolas bowed under the 
weight of raveled, rambling vines, roses and passion- 
flowers. Tiger lilies flamed among uncultivated shrubs 
that had forced their way in upon this broken-down aris- 
tocracy, purple lupines grew next to calla lilies, painter’s 
brush against sweet alyssum. And in the midst of it 
was a fountain with a dusty spout and a broken bowl, all 
carven stone in Moorish pattern, swarmed by nas- 
turtiums. 

The garden had attracted him unconsciously and he 
had left the half obliterated road. He did not go back 
to it but wandered on to the house that rose above the 
cypress guard. It was built of native stone, huge blocks 
of it, roughly dressed and with the ends of great hide- 
bound beams thrust through it, used here and there to 
support tottering balconies. Two stories there were, be- 
neath a low pitched roof of Spanish tile, the old Mission 
tile of warm red clay, their manufacture now a lost art 
in California, tiles that had slipped their moorings, slid- 
ing down and leaving bare spots in the rafters and broken 
shards upon the ground. The lower story was pierced 
midway by an arch, closed at either end by great wooden 
gates that now dragged wearily upon their wrought-iron 
hinges. Under the arch the ground was paved. Caleb’s 
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footsteps rang hollowly as he passed over the flags and 
glanced in through where a door had failed as warder. 
He caught sight of a large, baronial-looking room with 
a big fireplace at one end where stones had fallen, a 
gallery to one side reached by wide steps, toadstools 
sprouting, a scolding bird flying out of a broken casement. 

He was beginning to people the place with such ghosts 
as he imagined should represent the former occupants, 
caballeros, sefioras and sefioritas, fan-holding, mantilla- 
veiled, sour-featured duennas, perhaps a priest in cowl 
and cope and knotted beltcord; when he heard the high 
clear sound of laughter at the very instant that his nos- 
trils conveyed to his nerves of smell, thence to palate 
and to stomach—so that his mouth watered and his appe- 
tite proclaimed itself with no uncertainty—the smell of 
broiling meat. 

His hope of something from a ranch larder, a glass 
of milk, a piece of cake or pie, if nothing more substan- 
tial, had died with sight of the deserted house. The 
tracks he had been trailing must lead too far for him 
to follow uncertainly. And now he had blundered on toa 
picnic—a California picnic—which means a barbecue. 

For the life of him he could not help drooling. The 
odor of broiling meat antedates civilization. Whatever 
there is atavistic in us answers to its promise—unless 
one is a vegetarian and descended from root-diggers— 
and Caleb’s stomach yearned, rose in revolt against his 
manners and so far won that he ventured to the outer 
dcor of the arch and peered through. 

The laughter had ended but he could hear the chatter 
of young voices, men and women, hidden somewhere 
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down by the stream that had wheeled to flow in front of 
the old house and sparkled through the interstices of a 
tall, thick mantle of wild-grape, flung over the arms of 
the trees. 

In front, between house and stream, there was a smok- 
ing pit straddled by an iron grid on which two swarthy 
men were turning joints of meat from which came the 
smell that had loosened all the spigots of Caleb’s gastric 
economy. One of the men looked up. Caleb had no 
time to disappear. No wish, once the mutual recognition 
had been made. The cook, el cocinero, was Luis Padilla. 

The swinging screen of grapevine parted and two peo- 
ple came through, Betty Clinton in her riding togs and 
an upstanding young man in riding-breeches, puttees and 
a shirt of silken tan, with a tan colored stock about his 
neck. A tall, good-looking chap with a clipped yellow 
mustache and brown eyes, good teeth displayed in a 
hearty laugh, generally genial and eminently well pleased 
with things in general. 

The girl was laughing too, laughing so heartily in sil- 
very carillons that she stopped from sheer lack of breath 
and then, regaining somewhat of gravity and lungpower, 
called to Luis. 

“What is it Luis?” 

“Senorita, eet eez el senor Warner.” 

“Discovered, upstage, center, peering through the 
postern,” said Caleb as he came out in response to the 
girl’s instant and cordial greeting. 

“You're just in time. Did you come on foot? How 
did you know we were here? Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Thurston.” 
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The two shook hands while Warner explained the ac- 
cidental happening of his arrival. 

“Been fishing?” asked Thurston. 

“Not yet.” 

“Ah, intending to go up and fish down. The big chaps 
are all higher up. Glad to meet you.” 

He nodded cordially. Betty Clinton was giving some 
directions to Padilla and his assistant. 

“Come on,” she said, “and meet the rest. Dad’s here. 
This is my annual picnic and barbecue. Birthday festiv- 
ity, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Caleb. He wished he had known. His 
was a short acquaintance on which to have presumed 
with a real gift but he felt empty-handed and, despite the 
warmth of his welcome, momentarily superfluous. 

Somehow he had pictured Betty Clinton as living in 
Hermafios Valley with her father in strict seclusion. 
Baxter’s casual mention of the dog-show should have 
offset such an idea. And he knew that she had been to 
the State University. Of course she had hosts of 
friends—and suitors. She was not the type to go un- 
cavaliered. But. . 

She took possession of him. The man named Thur- 
ston lagged behind as they broke through the vines and 
looked down upon a level bank of turf, fringed with 
ferns, just above the level of the creek. Two girls and 
an older woman were aiding and directing the laying of 
a table by two men. Clinton himself sat apart, back to 
the bole of a tree, smoking. He rose as Caleb came into 
view and the rest looked up. 

“T’ll make the introduction general,’ said Betty Clin- 
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ton. “You can all make it personal later. This is Mr. 
Caleb Warner. 1 think I’ve mentioned him to all of you. 
And these are—Carmen Wilson—she indicated a girl with 
black eyes in a white dress wearing a scarlet beret so 
vivid that its outline was fuzzy with radiance; Mrs. 
Henry Vedder, Henry Vedder and George Brompton. 
The meat is barbecued. The enchiladas are at the height 
of their excellence. Be seated. Dad, you at the other 
end. Mr. Warner, next to me, at my right. Wendell, 
will you scare up another stump? There are a dozen 
round here somewhere. All right, Padilla, bring on the 
carne. I hope you brought an appetite with you, Mr. 
Warner. Carmen, pass the enchiladas. Frijoles, if you 
like them better. They are our substitute for Boston 
Beans, you know. And the salsa, Mr. Brompton.” 

Wendell, it appeared, was Mr. Thurston, who fetched 
his stump from the ferns and took seat somewhat glumly. 
Caleb had a feeling that he had usurped Thurston’s place 
at the table and he self-confessed that he did not feel 
sorry. The meal was all animation. Good viands, good 
nature and a general bubbling over of high spirits. It 
was years since he had been at a picnic, never at one so 
lively, so charged with unaffected animation. He found 
himself embraced in the general camaraderie, answering 
questions, putting them, listening to swift rallies of wit 
that flashed back and forth. 

Bits of the talk, allusions, chaffing remarks, together 
with little summaries supplied him by Betty Clinton, soon 
put Caleb in possession of surface information concern- 
ing the members of the party. 

Thurston had been a bank clerk, losing his position in 
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the merger of banking interests. But he had possessed 
sound commercial faculties and, backed to some extent 
by his uncle, he had started raisin growing in the Fresno 
Valley. He had managed to secure a first class foreman 
and grafter for his vines, he grafted only the best varie- 
ties on to resistant stocks, his soil was good and his 
grapes flourished. Then young Thurston applied busi- 
ness principles. He nipped off grape clusters from his 
vines until his foreman almost wept. The result was 
superb bunches. These Thurston gave a distinctive 
label, after drying, in the shape of a yellow silk ribbon 
attached to each bunch, on which was the name of his 
ranch. Having established his grade of goods and a 
trademark, he sought his market personally, eliminating 
middlemen, found it, and held it by the uniform and 
super quality of his product. Now he owned hundreds 
of acres and was rated almost a millionaire, soon to pass 
that mark. 

He could allow himself an occasional holiday like this 
and he could allow himself thoughts of matrimony, Caleb 
concluded. The attitude of Thurston towards Betty 
Clinton was manifest, was seemingly accepted by the 
rest. How the girl regarded his suit was not so evident. 

Henry Vedder was editor of the Pioneer, a weekly 
published in Golden, of recognized literary merit. It 
had printed the earlier stories of Bret Harte and the 
poems of Joaquin Miller. It had a dignity that Vedder 
reflected, in a poise that was almost a pose. His wife 
had a leaning towards modern esthetics, extending to her 
gown and her mode of hair-dressing. She apparently 
saw nothing except through the medium of her husband 
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and she hung on his every word in the attitude of one 
who eagerly waits the opportunity to encore the perform- 
ance of a favorite dramatist. 

George Brompton was an artist who specialized in 
mural work. He was the most diffident of all the com- 
pany, with an especial shyness towards Carmen Wilson, 
which that vivacious personage did not appear to regard 
as the kind of tribute to her charms that she preferred. 
She seemed willing to cultivate the new acquaintance with 
Caleb Warner and warned Betty Clinton in mock-earnest- 
ness that the latter must not monopolize the easterner. 

‘Thurston and Betty Clinton had ridden down Her- 
mafios Cafion to the picnic on horseback. The rest had 
come in a buckboard, by the longer road, a wagon pre- 
ceding with the materials for the barbecue. Luis Padilla 
had come mounted. The vehicles and the horses were 
stowed in the old barns. The whole party was returning 
to El Nido in the early evening where Maria was now 
preparing a fitting dinner for the fiesta of her young 
sefiorita’s birthday. 

“You are to come too,” she insisted to Caleb. ‘“‘And 
stay over to-morrow. I am not to be denied anything 
to-day and I make that an order. There are to be Chi- 
nese lanterns in the patio and Maria will sing. It is all 
going to be very grand indeed and you must not miss it. 
You see, our friends came over as a surprise party, at 
least, all of them except Mr. Thurston. He always visits 
us when he comes up to Golden. So that you need not 
feel that you are crowding or were not included in the 
original invitation. There is lots of room.” 
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“You have made it an order,” said Caleb. ‘That set- 
tles it.” 

Here again was a different side to the girl, he thought, 
as he listened to her lighthearted talk, admiring her quick 
wit. He caught himself watching her closely whenever 
she laughed. The inside of her mouth was as pink as 
a kitten’s and she laughed without reserve, so that one 
caught a gleam of even rows of teeth that needed no 
dentist, backed by the rosy glow of health. 

Caleb enjoyed himself thoroughly, the food, the com- 
pany, the talk and the shady spot beside the stream. 

“This must have been a beautiful place when it was 
kept up,” he said. “What you would call a hacienda, 
wasn't it? I conjured up all sorts of romantic Spanish 
caballeros and sefioritas while I was walking through the 
garden.” 

“That is too bad. It does look Spanish. It is Span- 
ish, in style, but it was built by an eccentric Englishman. 
So the story runs. I suppose all Englishmen were con- 
sidered eccentric in the West in those days. But it must 
have been a beautiful place. He married the daughter 
of one of the old Spanish families; ran away with her. 
It was quite a romance and they were very happy until 
she died. Then he went away and never came back 
again. The place just withered and decayed from neg- 
lect. I suppose, when she died, the beauty of the place 
died too, for him. That was a good many years ago. 
Some of his servants stayed about for a time, expecting 
his return but the phylloxera got into the vines and they 
went away at last. A dealer from Golden came over for 
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the furniture that had been sold to him. And the bats 
took possession. Some of his cattle, or their descend- 
ants, still roam the hills at will, now that the fences have 
rotted. There is a lookout arbor that he built on the 
ridge of Cresta Blanca. We must go up there. The 
view is wonderful over Caliente Plain, the bay and the 
peninsula. You can even peep into Hermatios Valley and 
catch a glimpse of El Nido.” 

After the meal, Betty Clinton proposed the excursion. 
Vedder claimed to have had an inspiration for a poem 
and said that he was going to try to put it on paper in 
the old garden. His wife was no more to be detached 
from him than a limpet from a rock. Clinton himself 
made the excuse that he was not feeling especially 
energetic. 

“I am afraid I have eaten too much,” he said with a 
smile. “I do know that J am very comfortable where I 
am and too lazy to climb.” 

Caleb imagined that the lack of one arm kept him from 
attempting such a trip but he saw Betty Clinton glance 
anxiously at her father, and, for the first time, noted that 
he was looking a little drawn, that the hollows under his 
eyes were more pronounced and darker. 

“He has not been very well lately,’ she whispered to 
Caleb. “And I can’t get him to see a doctor.” 

“Then Mr. Brompton must stay to keep you company,” 
announced Carmen. “You and Mr. Clinton can discuss 
that pioneer panel. Mr. Brompton,” she went on to Caleb, 
while Brompton smilingly acquiesced in the arrangement, 
though the smile was as wan and lacking in warmth as 
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a winter sun, “is working on a set of panels for Judge 
Hemingway’s new house. They are to represent Cali- 
fornia, past, present and future. And Mr. Clinton is 
brim full of pioneer lore, aren’t you, Mr. Clinton?” 

It was obvious that Carmen Wilson intended to make 
the trip to the lookout a foursome. And that she e~’ 
pected Thurston to pair off with Betty while she dis- 
missed her own shy suitor in favor of Caleb. But her 
vivacity carried it off without any appearance of crude 
ness. Clinton smothered a smile. Brompton seemed té 
be used to this sort of thing and the four started. 

They were less than halfway when Betty Clinton sud- 
denly missed her camera. 

“T have been intending to take a photograph of that 
- view for two years,” she exclaimed. “The light is wons 
derful. Wendell, you’ll get it for me, won’t you? We’ld 
wait here. It’s in the buckboard, under the seat.” 

Thurston went swinging off on his errand and the three 
sat down to be comfortable until his return. They were 
well up the hill and had reached a grassy plateau that was 
almost level. A brokendown stone wall ran along its 
lower edge, where the ground pitched sharply and the 
descending figure of Thurston soon disappeared. Be- 
hind them the plateau ended as the slope mounted more 
swiftly at the back of a scattering plantation of aspens 
and scrub-oak. A pleasant wind swept the little table- 
land and set the heads of myriad flowers nodding. The 
change of scene seemed to have put Betty Clinton in more 
serious mood. 

“Have you found your opening yet?” she asked Caleb. 
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“T don’t know,” he answered. “I have been given a 
chance to go up to Beaver Lake on a new project but I 
do not have to accept just yet. Meantime I am looking 
around. I went over the Crystal Springs property 
yesterday.” 

“Did you?” broke in the other girl. “I’ve been there. 
Isn’t it an ideal place for a picnic—or a honey moon?” 

Caleb laughed. } 

“I am afraid I was more practical in my imagination,” 
he said. “I suppose, being from New England, I can’t 
help that. I was chiefly interested in the water supply. 
But it was beautiful.” 

He gave them a little description of the trip, the lynx 
and the deer, and of how the dams had withstood the 
earthquake. And he added what Hinckley had told him 
of Crystal Springs Valley before it had been turned into 
a great artificial lake. 

“I can’t help feeling sorry for the farms that had to be 
abandoned,” said Betty Clinton. “I suppose their owners 
were well paid for them and were satisfied, but it seems 
a shame when you think of the fertile fields being turned 
to silt, the school house and the little church that had 
stood so long being torn down. And all the trees 
destroyed.” 

“Think of what the reservoir meant to Golden! It 
made a city possible,” returned Caleb. “There is senti- 
ment on both sides of the matter. Where a dozen fami- 
lies were displaced the water gave opportunity to thou- 
sands. Public utility must be the first consideration.” 

“T suppose so. Just the same, if I had owned a farm 
there, I would not have sold.” 
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“If the rest were willing they might have compelled 
you to.” 

“You mean by condemnation proceedings? Well, 
they'll never do anything like that to Hermajfios Valley, 
for we own the whole of it.” 

“Not even for the good of the many? If it was nec- 
essary?’ asked Caleb. Carmen looked at him curiously, 
struck by a sudden change in his voice. He took things 
concerning his profession very seriously, did this young 
engineer, she decided. She did not know whether she 
was going to like him as much as she had imagined, after 
all. He was good looking enough but she wanted her 
cavaliers to be primarily interested in her, at least when 
in her presence. Now he and Betty were talking about 
matters in which she had neither share nor enthusiasm. 

Betty Clinton shook her head determinedly in answer 
to Caleb’s query. 

“Not while my father lives. Nor while I do. We 
might sell a part of the valley. We have talked of doing 
so. We do not use much of it. And the land has ad- 
vanced in value. But nothing must touch El Nido. You 
did not see the little cemetery in the cedar grove. There 
are three generations of Clintons buried there. My 
mother’s grave among them. They must never be 
disturbed.” 

Carmen saw the muscles bunch in Caleb’s jaws and 
wondered. For a moment he was silent. For a part of 
his vision had seen Hermafios Valley restored to a lake, 
damned and holding storm waters. Betty Clinton sat 
quietly and Caleb gazed at nothing through half-closed 
eyes. Carmen regarded them with a pout. 
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“You’re a cheerful couple for a birthday picnic,” she 
observed. “As for Thurston, he must be making that 
camera, or gone to town for a film.” 

She got up and stretched lithely. Then she screamed 
suddenly and shrilly, turning to cling to Betty Clinton. 

A big bull had come into his pasture, the upland plateau 
that he regarded as his own. One of the Englishman’s 
original stock, the bull was a magnificent Hereford, red 
of coat and white of face. He stood down-wind from 
the group. and it was plain that he resented their pres- 
ence. He pawed at the turf and gave out a deep, rum- 
bling bellow of defiance. Caleb caught the angry light in 
the little eyes that glowed like jewels before a fire. The 
great head was raised and lowered uncertainly, the wide 
curving horns tossed menacingly. 

There was no shelter if the bull meant mischief. To 
run was to court disaster. The stone wall was too far 
gone to offer protection or check a charge, its rocks were 
too unwieldy for hurling, even if they could have reached 
them. 

Carmen clung to her friend trembling, her eyes big 
with fear. Betty Clinton was pale but she faced the bull 
and not a muscle had quivered. 

“T don’t know just what we had better do,” she said 
quietly to Caleb. “He’s working himself up into a rage. 
If we could make Padilla hear and understand.” 

Caleb resented this a little. He did not realize that the 
girl was thinking of Padilla mounted, acting as vaquero. 
Perhaps the resentment quickened his wits to action. 
Carmen screamed again just as the bull lowered his head 
and charged straight for them. 
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Caleb snatched at Carmen’s hair and grabbed the scar- 
let béret. 

“It’s your hat that bothers him,” he cried. “I'll handle 
him. Run—both of you. I'll hold him. Run!” 

He waved them off with a shout as the bull came on. 
He saw Carmen, her black hair streaming from his care- 
less tug for the hat, snatch at Betty’s hand and start to 
run swiftly towards the wall. He saw, for a split- 
second, Thurston’s startled face appearing over the stones 
as he ascended, heard the girls cry out and Thurston 
shout. He faced the bull, the flaming béret in his hand, 
prepared to play toreador, unarmed. 

He was not at all sure that he was going to be success- 
ful in the role but he had swiftly decided that his speed 
and oldtime football practice should give him a fair 
chance. A man who could run through a field of chal- 
lenging, tackling athletes ought to be able to dodge a bull. 
His main anxiety lay in whether he could divert the brute 
from the fleeing girls. 

There was no doubt as to that. The bull roared as his 
glaring eyes caught the flare of the scarlet taunt waved 
by the man. Blind to everything else, centered in the 
desire to glut his rage on the offending color, he raced 
over the turf, leaving a little cloud-trail of dust, shaking 
the ground with his weight as he pounded it with his 
hoofs. 

Caleb waited, not quite as coolly as he had wished, 
warily judging distance. As the sharp horns swept up, 
scooping for the cloth he held out at arm’s length, Caleb 
sprang to one side and ran forward as the baffled brute, 
snorting and maddened, plowed past him, front legs 
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stiffened in the attempt to stop and wheel, the great head 
clumsily turned towards the red beret and Caleb, who 
halted twenty yards away and provokingly displayed the 
bait. 

The girls had got safely beyond the wall. Ina second 
or so they would be out of sight. He had now only him- 
self to look out for. The bull turned and came racing 
back. Caleb knew that he could not dodge forever. 
He planned a series of tangents that would get him to 
the cover of the trees. None of them were big enough 
to climb but he could play tag with the bull among them 
at the minimum of exertion until help came. 

He could distinguish Betty’s clear high voice calling 
for Padilla. The words were in Spanish. He recog- 
nized a few of them. Toro! Riata! Cavalho! Then the 
bull took up all his attention. It came on with incredible 
speed, the lumbering gait seemed freed by rage. As 
Caleb leaped aside the brute swerved so swiftly that a 
horn grazed Caleb’s arm, ripping cloth. 

This time he had to turn and run down hill, away from 
the trees. His foot caught in the hole of a ground squir- 
rel and his ankle was wrenched as he stumbled and 
jerked it clear. It was not a bad sprain but it handi- 
capped him and would not get better with exertion. The 
bull had halted more easily going uphill. It was chasing 
him before he had got well into his stride. He had to 
sprint to get the chance to dodge. And this time he ran 
for all he was worth. He had almost won the trees 
when the bull caught up the distance between them. 

Caleb glanced over his shoulder. He could hear the 
snorts of the crazed brute. He saw the massive head 
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shift sideways for the toss, saw the roll of the blood- 
rimmed eyes and he leaped sideways with the last of his 
energy, his lungs straining and his heart pounding. And, 
as he jumped, he made the sacrifice of the béret, dropping 
it fairly in the bull’s course while he felt the sweep of 
air as the beast’s head was flung up, backed by the force 
of mighty shoulders, one horn impaling the béret that 
clung there, driving the bull to frenzied fury while Caleb, 
panting, dodged among the aspens and saw Padilla, 
mounted, swinging his rope, top the rise and tear in at 
top speed, yelling as he came. 

The bull got rid of the offending Tam-o’-Shanter. He 
ground it into the turf, stamping on it and bellowing. He 
tore it to rags and trampled them. And then he flung 
up his head to see what had become of Caleb. He heard 
the yell of Padilla, a vigorous “‘Yahoo!’’ that seemed to 
revive memories none too pleasant. He wheeled and 
surveyed the rider uneasily. To chase a two-legged crea- 
ture was one thing, a man mounted, swinging a loop the 
sight of which also stirred his sluggish brain, was quite 
another. 

Before the lariat was flung he turned and trotted off, 
disappearing at the far end of the plateau before Padilla 
reined up and offered to take Caleb back behind his 
saddle. 

“T don’ theenk, sefior, that he weel come back. He 
has been brand’—that toro—an’ he remember. Eet is 
bueno that he does. Eef I rope an’ tie heem, I mus’ let 
heem go again. But eet weel be better, p’raphs, eef you 
ride, sevior. Me, I like eet better for myself.” 

He laughed and Caleb essayed to retrieve what was 
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left of the béret. He gave it up as a hopeless job and 
mounted behind Padilla. 

“Senor,” said the Mexican, “you hav’ save la sefiorita’s 
life. She an’ her padre weel thank you. I thank you 
too. Luis Padilla weel not forget.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE WATER MINE 


ay O be successful,” said Thurston, “a man must 
specialize.” 
They were all in the patio, talking in the dusk. 
Maria’s singing was ended and the conversation had be- 
come general—and slightly serious. Caleb was a lis- 
tener. He had found, to his relief, that, after the earn- 
estly expressed thanks of Clinton, of his daughter and of 
Carmen, he was not regarded in the light of a hero. It 
seemed to be generally granted that any of them would 
have done—or tried to do—exactly as he had and he was 
grateful for the way they took it. Carmen laughingly 
suggested that he should provide her with another béret. 
Hers was the genuine article from Brittany, it seemed. 
And she managed to infuse something personal into her 
thanks, a warmth that hinted that the exploit had been 
all for her sake, with Betty as a more or less incidental 
accessory. 

Caleb was a listener from preference. He wanted to 
analyze, if he could, something of the stirrings of these 
Westerners. Thurston’s remark was taken as a challenge. 

“Meaning, in your case,” said Vedder, “that a man 
should grow only grapes—and raisin grapes? I have 
heard it suggested that we Californians were too apt to 
put all our eggs into one basket—to rely upon one crop. 
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And, when that fails, we are apt to find ourselves in the 
coils.” 

“You couldn’t accuse my uncle of that,” retorted 
Thurston. ‘He has a predilection for having a finger 
in many pies—to alter your simile—and he usually gets 
his share.” 

There was a general laugh at that. Caleb had learned 
that Thurston’s uncle, whe had given him a helping hand, 
was the same Marlin he had met at Cox’s dinner. 

“Mr. Vedder does not specialize,” put in the editor’s 
wife. ‘He has written prose as well as poetry, drama 
as well as fiction.” 

Vedder cleared his throat in the dark. But he seemed 
to appreciate his consort’s fond admiration. 

“Just what do you mean by success?” inquired Mr. 
Clinton. “That seems a composite word to me. I am 
inclined to think that you place undue emphasis on spe- 
cialization. You young men seem restless since the war. 
East to West. And I do not think that you try to round 
out your lives nor get the most out of them. What are 
you after? Some men give all their energies to acquir- 
ing fame. Some to money. Is that success, when 
gained?” 

“And some,” said Carmen softly, quoting in a low 
contralto that fitted her theme, “would count the world 
well lost for love.” 

“They should be blended,” said Vedder. ‘There is 
your composite and perfect success.” 

“How about it, Warner?” asked Clinton. 

“I think there’s something lacking in your composite, 
said Caleb. “What you do should be worth-while doing. 
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If you do your best the fame and money are apt to fol- 
low, I imagine.” 

“I agree with Mr. Warner,” said Betty Clinton. “I 
have always thought that satisfaction consisted in doing 
your best with whatever talent you have been given. 
There should be love in your labor, as well as in your 
life.” 

“Bravo, Betty,” said her father. 

“The man, or woman, who can accomplish that,” said 
Vedder sententiously, “comes close to being a genius.’’ 

“How about those without especial talents?’ asked 
Thurston. ‘“There’s the average man, the chap in a rut, 
bound to the wheel of things. Somewhere between sev- 
enteen and twenty he has to get a job. Has to. He 
needs clothes, food, amusement money. He may be 
feeling the charm of the opposite sex. Conditions de- 
mand that he earn enough for all these. He takes the 
first job that will provide them. He has no especial 
bent. He cannot wait to develop one, if he has it. And, 
once in the job, he sticks to it. Bound to the wheel. 
Probably fitted for better things. Girls, too.” 

“A woman has love,” said Mrs. Vedder. 

“She wants more than that,” said Betty, and Caleb 
bent forward to listen. Here was another side of the 
girl’s character showing, he fancied. 

“She needs to blend that, too, with other things, if 
she desires success,’ Betty went on. ‘And a woman is 
entitled to success as much as a man. If she has only 
love she is apt to find herself giving, all the time, receiv- 
ing only what her husband, who should be her absolute 
mate, can spare her from his fight for his composite suc- 
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cess, with its fame and money—or his failure. Every. 
girl has not an especial bent. But she does not desire to 
be a perpetual sacrifice.” 

“Betty!”? Mrs. Vedder’s voice expressed shock. 
“Surely with love, with pride in her husband’s success, 
helped by her unfailing love, and with her children, a 
woman’s life is rounded out.” 

The remark did not appear to be considered profound. 
Mrs. Vedder had no children. Brompton, so far had 
said nothing. Now he ventured. 

“T saw somewhere that life is like a cup of coffee with 
love for sweetening. Fame, now, might be the cream.” 

“Some like it black,’ suggested Thurston. 

“Everybody takes sugar,” said Carmen. “How many 
lumps do you prefer, Mr. Brompton?” 

This changed the trend of talk. It switched again to 
Brompton’s historic series of panels, the subject intro- 
duced by Betty Clinton, with the idea, Caleb thought, of 
covering him from Carmen’s sallies. It was very plain 
that the artist was head over heels in love with the viva- 
cious brunette, who kept him dangling. Caleb, smoking, 
pondered over Betty Clinton’s attitude. He had im- 
agined that love had small part in a man’s shaping of his 
career, that it came unasked, perhaps swept other things 
aside from the time, but he had hardly thought of it as 
blending so thoroughly with one’s success, in an equal 
ratio with all that was worth while. He had never heard 
it discussed so freely by unmarried girls but it did not 
sound to him unmaidenly. And it appeared evident that 
Betty Clinton would demand more in the way of partner- 
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ship with her husband than most girls he had known. 
Somehow, he could not imagine her taking an active in- 
terest in the raisin industry. Did she intend to marry 
Thurston, he wondered? The rancher was on eminently 
intimate terms with the family. She called him by his 
first name, Wendell. 

Love, to Warner, had seemed a far-off affair. He 
was consumed with eagerness in the progress of his pro- 
fession. There had been no room for anything else. 
Was Clinton right? Was love an essential element to 
success ? 

The thought persisted, cropping up in odd moments in 
the following days, even when he imagined himself con- 
centrated in his problem. Betty Clinton was always a 
part of the conjecture. 

He went early the next morning, returning to Golden. 
There he packed a grip with clothing and some of his 
instruments, and left a note for Baxter, saying that he 
would be away for several days. He took up his quar- 
ters at a country hotel near the station in Coyote Cafion 
and hired a rig, determined to make a thorough investi- 
gation of Caliente Plain. 

At the hotel, which was fairly comfortable, he found 
himself regarded as a tourist, interested in sketching and 
fishing. This suited his purpose. He drove about the 
country with sketch-pad or with rod and reel, stopping 
at ranch-houses, where he always asked for a drink of 
water from the well, choosing the fertile territory north 
of Coyote Creek, making himself agreeable to the ranch- 
men and the ranchers’ wives. 
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With his pocket instruments he managed to get un- 
noticed, tolerable surveys of elevations and distances, 
checking them off every evening and arranging his notes 
into a plan that gradually grew comprehensive, ever more 
engrossing and more hopeful. He obtained a good work- 
ing idea of the rock formations of the Plain. He saw 
the actual cores of well-borings and listened to the de- 
scription of many more, elicited in casual fashion. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day he told himself 
that he deserved a holiday from night-work. He had 
proven, to his own satisfaction, that the upper end of the 
Plain was furnished with a basin of water at uniform 
level, a great supply, bottomed and sided with clay and 
capped with the same, through which capping the artesian 
water spouted wherever it was bored for. The Welsh 
Water-Finder did not have to be a great wizard to score 
hits in this region, he decided. But he had a further use 
in mind for the man. 

He believed that the lower end of the Plain, the por- 
tion that the diviner had termed the Sink, was also com- 
posed of gravel, retained in clay but without the clay 
Capping. In it was held the sunken waters of the five 
creeks, the same water that furnished the wells of the 
territory north of the creek. And this water should hold 
the same level, if his theory was correct. It should lie 
some forty feet below the surface in normal times—less 
during the storm-water season. It would be absolutely 
pure—filtered through the gravel. 

If this was true—and he believed it was—he had found 
a water-mine, a mine with an inexhaustible, ever re- 
newed commodity, that was as commercial as any min- 
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eral, that, conveyed to Golden, meant the assured progress 
of that city. 

He conceived the plan of damming up the storm-water 
in the valleys, of letting certain amounts of it loose as 
needed, to be confined in temporary ponds above the 
gravel of the lower half of the Plain, there to filter down 
into concrete tunnels and conduits and be pumped across 
the Bay to the Peninsula at some point close to the 
mouth of Coyote Creek, thence to Golden. 

He knew that the City of Berlin, at enormous expense, 
had manufactured such beds of gravel for the filtering 
of their civic supply, but here, at hand, he had the filter 
built by nature, a cistern waiting to be tapped. And this 
had lain unsuspected under the very noses of Cox and 
his engineers, and the water experts of Oakville. 

There were engineering difficulties ahead. Many of 
them. His active brain dealt with them while he carried 
out his surveys. But he let their ultimate solution lie in 
the future. He had not yet proven up his theory. He 
was not certain how much water was in his sink, how 
far the clay underlaid it. Much of it might be going to 
waste in subterranean rifts. In an earthquake country, 
this was quite possible. It was equally possible that, if 
these rifts did not now exist, the Plain did not lie in the 
line of the Great Fault and that his supply, once found, 
would remain intact. 

He had to proceed cautiously. It was imperative to 
cloak his intentions and his methods. If he made the 
discovery, it was his, to engineer and to sell. He could 
not bore in the Sink to prove out his hope that clay bot- 
tomed all the gravel and held the water. He meant to 
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use the diviner for that, keeping him in ignorance of 
what the experiments might mean. 

Caleb knew something of the theories concerning the 
use of the divining rod for the discovery of water. The 
most approved advanced the idea that the finder was of 
an unusual nature, capable, as a medium is, of motor- 
automatism, where some stimulus might excite a reflex 
action upon his mind, a stimulus that might be either a 
sub-conscious suggestion or an actual impression from 
an external object, so that the mind of the diviner became 
a blank upon which the faintest impression made by the 
object sought, even the friction of running water or the 
‘mere presence of a large quantity of it, would so react as 
to be manifested through the forked twig. 

It was a faculty at present beneath the level of any 
conscious perception, like the homing instincts of birds. 
It was, however, he was convinced, a scientific fact, or 
phenomenom.. All finders did not use twigs, some used 
a wire or a watchspring, some used nothing, relying upon 
what they termed the “feel” that manifested itself in their 
super-sensitive diaphragms. Evans, the consumptive 
Welshman, had automatically checked up the presence of 
water in the northern end of the valley. Caleb had a 
dozen proofs of this. He believed that the ‘‘power” 
could be relied upon to do the same thing in the Sink. 
And he determined to make his holiday a visit to the 
little shack by the gravel-pit. 

He stocked himself with cigars and, after supper, 
crossed the bridge and walked along the creek and up 
the road to the pit. It was bright moonlight, the air 
was scented with sage and wild mint and the desert-plain, 
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with its herbage sharply set with shadows, was mellow 
with silver shine. 


There was a wisp of smoke coming from the rusty 
pipe and a light burning back of the solitary window. 


CHAPTER XII 


BENEATH AQUARIUS 


SMELL of crude cookery, blent of cheap cof- 

fee and half-cured bacon, tinctured with the 

acrid odor of beans burned in a pot, came out 
through the door, which opened part way to Caleb’s 
knock disclosing the lean figure of the Welshman sil- 
houetted against lamplight, whatever of his shadow was 
projected lost in the velvety umbra of the shack against 
the moon. 

“‘Who’s there?” asked Evans. 

“The fisherman. Don’t you remember? You told me 
about your divining the other day.” 
| The Welshman opened the door wider and peered cu- 
riously at Caleb in the broader ray of light. Then he 
stepped outside. 

“Kind of stuffy inside the shack,” he said. “I ain’t 
much of a cook but then I ain’t got much appetite these 
days. But I’m gettin’ better. It’s nice an’ warm, ain't 
it. A great night. Look at them stars. Ah!” 

He took the cigar Caleb proffered and puffed it to a 
glow, exhaling smoke with a gratified sigh. 

“Great thing terbacker! Guide, philosopher an’ 
friend. Yes, sir.” 

“I brought a few along,” said Caleb, “thinking you 
might like them. I’ve got plenty.” 

The other held out his hand for the brown rolls eagerly. 
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“That’s kind of ye. If you don’t mind, I’ll put ’em in 
the shack. No pockets handy that won’t crush ’em.” 

He disappeared in the shack and came out again bear- 
ing a bundle. 

“I'd like to even up with you on them,” he said. 
“How about an exhibishun? The power’s in me.” 

The suggestion had come as Caleb would have wished 
it, spontaneously, from the man himself. 

“That will be bully,” he answered simply. “I should 
like very much to see you in action. I’ve heard several 
tales about your success on the other side of the creek.” 

“Have ye? Yes I’ve helped ’em out a bit, I reckon. 
You see it’s a gift that’s useful. It’s a fine thing, the 
way I reckon it, to bring water to dry places. I’ve done 
some good in my time, that way. Made a few farms 
possible.” 

Caleb agreed with him cordially as the Welshman led 
the way to the top of the gravel pit. 

“Choose your place,” he said. “I’ve a notion there’s 
water most anywhere’s here. The rod’ll prove it. I 
like to work nights. Mebbe the stars help with the mag- 
netism. I wouldn’t-wonder. Or else it’s the quiet. I'll 
have to ask you not to talk to me. It disturbs the power. 

“Pick one of the rods,” he went on, with the air of a 
conjurer asking for the choice of “any card in the deck.” 
He rolled up his sleeves with much of the same unction, 
the same suggestion that here was nothing to deceive. 
“They’re hazel,” he said. ‘Some say hazel’s a magic 
wood but the magic ain’t in the rod, it’s in me. 
Willer’ll do, or peach, but I like hazel. Now, where 
d’ye say?” 
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They had walked a few hundred yards from the shack 
and away from the creek. The Plain lay level, the gravel 
filmed with fine soil that thinly clouded under foot and 
shone like dust of silver in the moonshine, that was strong 
enough to read newsprint. Caleb chose a spot clear of 
sagebrush. It was almost a circle and he stood on the 
edge of it, a strange tingling in his veins. The spare fig- 
ure of the Welshman, looking up to the stars, the rod 
that Caleb had chosen in his hands, breast high, a fork 
to each hand, the fingers uppermost; took on something 
of the dignity of a Druid priest about to perform a mys- 
tic rite. 

“Can you see plain?’ he asked in a whisper. “I’m 
going to walk to’ards ye. Watch the stem of the rod.” 

He lowered it to the full length of his arms, stalking 
slowly, the twig horizontal, right-angled, midway of his 
thighs. The moon limned him plainly, throwing his 
angular features and his gaunt figure in high relief while 
his black shadow trailed him like a familiar. His eyes 
glittered, upturned to the sky. Suddenly he stopped and 
Caleb held his breath, gazing intently at the rod. 

It seemed to twitch—surely. It vibrated—up and 
down. Caleb, watching closely, half fearing he might 
uncover a trick yet wishing to do so if trickery was for- 
ward, could detect no flexing of the bony wrists. The 
fingers were rigid. So tightly did Evans grip the forks 
that his knuckles showed like ivory knobs against the 
darker skin. 

Then he gave a sigh and the end of the rod tipped vio- 
lently downwards. Caleb caught the distinct creak of 
bending, twisting wood in the silence that followed the 
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sigh. The dowser stood braced, rigid while the twig, 
its end a frantic pointer, seemed as suddenly imbued with 
life as Moses’ rod. Motion ceased as he stood within 
ten feet of Caleb, so close that the latter plainly saw the 
pulses beating violently in Evans’ wrists, the veins prom- 
inent as cords. And the stem of the rod pointed steadily 
downward at an angle of more than forty-five degrees 
from the horizontally held forks. 

“Dig there, bore there—forty feet,’ murmured the 
dowser, speaking like a medium in trance, “and you'll 
find water.” 

He relaxed and the rod fell to the ground. He 
stooped and picked it up. He rubbed his eyes as one 
awakening from a spell. 

“Them’s all fresh rods in the bundle,” he said. “TI cut 
’em the day before yesterday. Look where she forks.” 

The bark at the junction of stem and branches was 
ringed with corrugations. On the upper side it had ac- 
tually split, showing the slick of the inner skin. 

“We'll try her ag’en,”’ said Evans. “The power’s 
strong. Then you can tackle it.” 

“Me?” Caleb’s surprise was unforced. 

“Aye, you might have the power. It takes practice to 
develop but I’ve found two—three—in my time as had 
it. You’re sympathetic, ennyway. Let’s walk out a bit 
farther. Away from the crick. It don’t make no dif- 
ference where. There’s a water table under us. This 
end of the valley ain’t so much a sink as a cistern.” 

Caleb’s heart pounded at this confirmation of his be- 
lief. He was in a curious state of excitation. But he 
said nothing. They tried again a quarter of a mile 
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away. The same phenomenon occurred with so much 
greater emphasis that the forks crossed each other. No 
juggling with hands apart could have managed this. 

“Try it,” said Evans, wiping sweat from his forehead. 
“Twice is enough for me. That last was a twister. 
Did ye say you had another cigar with ye? [I left all 
mine in the shack. Now then—choose yore twig. 
That’s a likely ’un. I’ve a fancy the pith has to be clean 
an’ straight. We know there’s water here. If you’ve 
got the power it’ll show. Don’t be in a hurry. Don’t 
think of nothin’. Make yore mind a blank. Hold it 
level—fingers up—so!” 

He arranged Caleb’s hands to his liking with his own 
bony, clammy fingers and stepped: back. Caleb stood 
alone, fixing his eyes on the glow of the dowser’s cigar 
in a species of hypnosis, waiting, trying to eliminate 
all thought. 

In this he succeeded. Motionless, he waited, gazing 
at the spark of fire and the dark pillar of the Welshman’s 
body. The spark seemed to grow larger—larger—and 
then he felt, simultaneously—a distinct tremor run up his 
forearms, a sinking sensation in the pit of his stomach, 
a quiver of diaphragmatic ganglia. 

The rod twitched. He gripped the forks hard— 
harder. They began to vibrate. The tremor increased 
in his wrists. The forks strangely seemed to be a part 
of him, sensitive, alive. Then there seemed to be a tug 
at the end of the stem, like the swift strike of a fish at 
the lure. The twig darted downwards as he pulled at 
the forks, as if they were the reins that controlled a 
pulling horse, striving to keep them level. And the 
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straight stem bent as he might have bent his finger, in 
a pointer, straight to water. 

He had no doubt of it now. The thing had happened 
to himself. It was marvelous as it was mysterious, this 
sense of power. And he thrilled to it. It was an en- 
dorsement of his title as Water-Bearer, surely an augury 
of success. It filled him, not with pride, but with rever- 
ence for his gift. 

“Glory be!” cried the dowser. “Yu’ve got it, pardner. 
You’ve got the power. By Gosh, you'll be takin’ my 
job from me,” he added with a short laugh that ended 
in a cough. 

“T'll see that you are no loser by it,” said Caleb, smil- 
ing back. And he meant the promise. He would give 
the dowser a good job on the work. For now he was 
certain of the fulfillment of his idea, much as yet re- 
mained to be proven and accomplished. The hunch was 
born for he had in his hand the key that would unlock 
for him the secret of the Sink. With the power—was 
it his birthright, a gift from Aquarius, glittering on the 
hilly horizon?—he could, working at night, cover the 
whole area of the lower valley and exploit, without bor- 
ing, the extent of the water table. Under the gravel lay, 
he was convinced—none the less by the occult manner of 
its determination—water for the thousands who would 
make Golden mighty among cities—water for incoming 
families, for factories, for fields and gardens, for civic 
use! A mammoth cistern ready to be tapped. 

He seemed to gain assurance—there under the moon 
and stars with the wild scent of herbs in his nostrils like 
myrrh and frankincense—that the problems ahead of 
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him would be fully solved, He had a flash of galleries 
far down in the gravel, running full with pure water to 
great forebays. The rhythm of smoothly working 
pumps was in his ears. He had a vision of a great gush 
of water sparkling like a liquid emerald, streaming forth 
across the Bay, sparkling pellucid from hydrants... ! 

And then the harsh, tearing noise of Evans in a 
paroxysm of coughing dispelled the vision and brought 
him back to realities. 

“TI ain’t used to sech fine terbacker,” said the Welsh- 
man apologetically when he had conquered the spasm and 
applied his ever ready handkerchief. “An’ usin’ the 
power allus is apt to bring on a spell.” 

“We'd better get back to the shack,” suggested Caleb. 

“Aye. A cup of corfee won’t go bad.” 

Before he left him, to walk back to the hotel, exultant, 
Caleb got some worth-while information from Evans. 
He had the name of the man who owned most—if not 
all—of the Sink. 

The land was valueless for farming. It could be ac- 
quired cheaply. That was an important factor. Even 
at the low price the big acreage would mean an amount 
far beyond Caleb’s compass. That end of it, with the 
other big expenses, he must leave to Cox for financing. 
But the secret was his. 

He found a small parcel awaiting him at the hotel 
that had come by the evening mail. On it was the re- 
turn address of Golden’s best jeweler. He opened it 
and took from a bed of cottonwool a jade pendant. On 
it was engraved intaglio the zodiac sign of Pisces. Two 
fishes joined by a ribbon. He had ordered it on his re- 
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turn from El Nido after the picnic. He intended it as 
a belated birthday gift to Betty Clinton. He believed 
that she would not be offended at the present under the 
circumstances and he promised himself the pleasure of 
taking it to Hermafios Valley the next afternoon after a 
second visit that he wanted to pay to the Boca-Blanca 
valley and the old stone house in the deserted, neglected 
garden. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PROSPECTS 


ALEB secured an amiable, steady-gaited saddle 
horse for his trip the next morning. He could 
not drive a buggy up the Hermafios Cafion trail 

and he intended to go to certain places in the Boca- 
Blanca valley where the old road did not lead and it. was 
quite possible there were no trails at all. 

He carried his creel, an awkward thing to a rider of 
his lack of experience. In it he packed his lunch and a 
survey instrument or two with notebook and drawing 
materials. In his rod case, another cumbersome thing 
for him to carry, he included besides the joints of his 
pole a steel rod that he had secured at a blacksmith’s in 
the upper valley, a tempered probe to be used for in- 
vestigating depths of deposits. He had a geologist’s 
hammer in one pocket, in another pipe and tobacco. His 
camera was tied to the saddle. 

He put in a busy morning in the Boca-Blanca valley, 
starting soon after sun-up, riding up past the old stone 
house where the Englishman’s wife had loved—and died, 
up to where Boca Creek came tumbling down a vertical 
rift in a great slab of rock. Then he traced Blanca 
Creek almost to its source, ending the search only when 
the creek laughed at him as it flowed in a defile too nar- 
row, too choked with growth for his entrance to be at- 


tempted—or to prove worth while. 
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Leisurely he rode back down the valley, diverging 
sometimes and climbing a ridge, probing with his steel 
rod, taking photographs, making a contour sketch where 
the camera would not serve his purpose, marking closely 
the dip of strata, the character of rock formations, the 
general lie of the country. Finally, close to noon, he 
rode down a wash, the sides of which were clothed in 
buckeye and oak, and lunched by the side of Boca Creek 
where the two sycamores made an archway for its 
waters. 

His horse had done well but was patched with sweat 
and a little leg-weary. Caleb off-saddled, watered him 
and picketed him with the rope that had been attached 
to a ring in the saddle. His conscience smote him that 
he had not thought to bring along some grain but riding 
was a new craft for him and the sleepy stable-hand had 
not suggested it. The horse, sober-minded and practical, 
rolled carefully so as not to entangle itself in the rope 
and fell to cropping the short turf contentedly enough 
and Caleb mentally promised him a better feed at El 
Nido. He had borrowed from the hotel a fairly heavy 
blanket which, with his raincoat, he had, clumsily 
enough, but securely, attached behind the cantle of his 
saddle with the thongs and rings he found there, mar- 
veling a little at the conveniences of the western saddle 
that had seemed so ponderous and heavy to his eastern 
ideas but so comfortable when riding up and down the 
hills. 

This blanket he spread out on the fine pebbles that 
formed the margin of the stream and on it he stretched 
himself luxuriously for a smoke after he had munched 
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his luncheon with good appetite, waiting until his horse 
should get a full hour’s rest and food. 

“It was a workaday world,” thought Caleb. “The 
stream, the turf, the herbs and flowers and trees, the 
rocks themselves, all worked to set purposes. So with 
the currents of air, high up, the clouds, the birds. There 
were no true drones in the scheme of creation, in the 
drama of existence.” 

He shifted and felt the package that held the birthday 
gift for Betty Clinton hard in his ribs. He took it out 
and laid it beside him on the shingle. 

“Love—that too was a part of work—the jeweling in 
Life’s mosaic, perhaps, but not just a pastime, a thing of 
vagrant passion, as Baxter misused it. Rather the 
touchstone that turned all things golden—if one used it 
rightly. It was both pleasure and pain—” so Caleb had 
heard and read. For himself, he knew nothing of it. 
Until now he had scarcely speculated about it and it was 
strange that he should first do so seriously in the big 
swing of the biggest task he had ever conceived or under- 
taken. 

“Yet,” he mused, “if it was both joy and sadness, 
pleasure and pain, if the magic wand of its conjuring had 
sharp point and cutting edge—why surely it was a 
weapon, a tool to be used in the shaping of destiny.” 

To Carmen Wilson, with her physical appeal, her black 
hair and eyes, her red lips and all the coquetry that was 
instinctive in her, it meant one thing—wine to be sipped, 
or drained—a sweet to be nibbled, or swallowed. To 
Betty Clinton it meant something else, deeper, reason as 
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well as instinct. And he told himself that Betty’s vi- 
sion was the clearer, if the rarer. 

He took the pendant from its packing and laid it in 
the palm of his hands. The artificer had done well. 
The tiny fishes, united by the ribbon, were delicately yet 
sharply cut. 

Two fish united. A symbol of two living things that 
lived and moved in the same medium—water. Joined 
by a ribbon. Pisces and Aquarius. A swift suggestion 
came to him that the symbol might indicate more than 
he had intended when he ordered the trinket. He flushed 
a little as he wondered whether the girl might devise 
some intimate intention in the design. Then he laughed 
at his own presumption. It was her sign. Its connec- 
tion with that on his own seal was fanciful, far-fetched. 

He put the pendant back, got up, rolled his blanket, 
saddled and rode out into Caliente Sink, turning south 
along the creek on through the cafion to the suspension 
bridge. There he dismounted and led his horse down 
the bank to the edge of the creek. He took off his roll 
and thrust the blanket and raincoat into the hollow of a 
tree that was masked with ferns, together with his creel 
and rod case. Unencumbered, he loped on to El Nido. 

“This is my party call,” he announced to Betty, who 
came to meet him, after Padilla, with a smile of greeting, 
had led away his mount for a grain feed and a promised 
rub-down, and Maria had shown him into the patio. 

The girl looked grave, seemed quiet, he fancied. 
But she brightened at the gift and accepted it without 
reserve. 
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“Is this really my sign?” she asked. “One would 
think that I was a twin. 

“Tt was very thoughtful, and original of you to choose 
this. I shall like it best of all my gifts. Something made 
for me, something that belongs, if we are to credit the 
astrologers. Do you know, we have an old volume that 
treats of such nonsense. Father will be pleased too.” 
Her own pleasure was so open and earnest that Caleb 
felt his satisfaction growing. He was glad she appre- 
ciated his taste. 

“How is your father?” he asked. 

Her face clouded for an instant. 

“He is not at all well, though he will not admit it. 
You know he came back from the Spanish War in poor 
health. It was not only the loss of his arm. Dengue 
fever had weakened him. His heart is affected. Some- 
times he loses all his energy. This is one of his bad 
days. I am going to go to Golden and get an old friend 
of ours, a doctor, to pay us a call that will be really a pro- 
fessional visit. Dad would never send for him.” 

“T am sorry,” said Caleb. “I should have liked to 
have had a talk with him.” 

“Oh, he is not so ill as all that. He is taking his 
siesta. You will see him at dinner time.” 

“Not to-day. This is really a party call. I may 
stretch it beyond the conventional limits, if you permit. 
But I cannot stay long.” 

She made no protests. That was not her way, Caleb 
concluded. She accepted his statement as a fact that was 
to be regretted but not discussed. Her attitude was the 
very essence of hospitality. It disturbed Caleb a little. 
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His words had not expressed candidly what he intended 
to do after he left El Nido. He had not meant that they 
should do so. And he felt a little guilty. 

They discussed the picnic and her friends, in friendly 
fashion. Thurston had returned to his Fresno vineyards. 
The Vedders, it seemed, had liked Caleb and wanted to 
see more of him. Carmen had reiterated her determina- 
tion to insist upon a new béret from him. “If it was 
only as a souvenir of the occasion,” she had said. Betty 
appeared inclined to tease him a little about the impres- 
sion he had made on Carmen. 

“She will introduce you to all her friends as the 
Yankee toreador,” Betty declared. “You must be pre- 
pared to bear your honors with dignity.” 

“Padilla was the real hero. Neither was Miss Wilson 
the only one for whom I volunteered,” he ventured. 

“T am quite equally grateful,” she returned with a dis- 
play of her white teeth and her mouth that seemed lined 
with rose-leaves. “But I am not quite so romantic as 
Carmen. She has Spanish blood in her. By rescuing 
her you have attached yourself to her court quite defi- 
nitely, I assure you.” 

Caleb did not resent her quizzing. It made her seem 
more companionable—more human. Though he re- 
jected the last adjective as soon as he had formulated it, 
as uncomplimentary and untrue. She was eminently 
vital. 

“T am afraid I shall not see much of Miss Wilson,” he 
said. “I expect to be very busy shortly.” 

She did not inquire specifically what he meant and 
he did not volunteer it. He did not mean to discuss his 
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discovery with any one until it was an accomplished fact 
—unless it became necessary in the order of business. 
Baxter, he suspected, would be apt to babble about it. 
Caleb was not in the habit of being confidential, even 
to charming girls who showed interest in what he was 
doing. Later, he might have to broach the subject to 
Betty and her father. 

At the end of an hour he rose to go and the girl or- 
dered his horse saddled. She stayed chatting with him 
until Padilla appeared. 

“Father will be sorry he has missed you,” she said. 
“He was hoping to see you again soon.” 

She gave him her hand, cool and slim but with the 
grip that told of efficiency and he rode off. He left the 
direct trail to the cafion and mounted to a low rolling 
ridge that paralleled the stream. His eyes roved the 
valley, looking again for the beachmarks he had noted on 
his first visit. 

And then he saw from the height what his previous 
trails had hidden from him, the grove of cedars about 
a low white railing and, within the fence, some white 
headstones—the three-generations cemetery of the 
Clintons. 

He frowned a little at the sight, remembering the 
girl’s declaration. But he did not forego his present 
purpose. He was firm in his belief that public service 
was greater than private sentiment and he hoped that he 
could overcome the feelings of the father and daughter 
when the time came. If this obstacle had to be sur- 
mounted, it should be. He was strong in his conviction 
that he would overcome all hindrances to his great proj- 
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ect that already promised too much to be abandoned. 

It was nearing twilight when he came to the gorge. 
He had taken a number of photographs, made many 
notes. He did not recross the bridge but got out his 
belongings from the hollow tree, managed to find a way 
down to the bed of the stream with his horse and tethered 
it: His lunch had been double-portioned. There was 
enough for supper. He intended to camp in the cafion 
for the night. 

It was cool in the gorge with the wind blowing through 
the rocky gut over the rushing water beneath the bridge. 
It grew rapidly dark and Caleb had to leave the investi- 
gations he wanted to make until the morning. These 
would take him up between the walls of the gorge where 
the water, at its lowest for the year, swirled crotch-deep. 

He considered it best not to risk a fire. He did not 
want his operations observed until he had come to a 
conclusion concerning them. He believed himself out- 
side the bounds of the Clinton property but he was not 
certain. If he was trespassing, he felt that Clinton and 
his daughter, in their present moods of resolution re- 
garding any disposition of Hermajios Valley, might 
resent what he was about, if they guessed its import, as 
a breach of hospitality. 

The music of running water always stimulated thought 
in Caleb. Sitting beside the stream, smoking, listening 
to the eager gush of the creek, the rustle of the lacey 
branches overhead, the crop-crop of his horse among the 
underbrush, he felt a little uneasy about his ethics. 
What he was about was for the public weal, it out- 
weighed private considerations, he told himself, ham- 
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mering home the argument. Hermafios Valley was a 
private holding, yet, if public necessity demanded it for 
a dam site, public pressure, leading perhaps to legislative 
procedure, might insist upon condemnation proceedings. 

But, if Clinton did not yield gracefully, the affair 
would create quite a stir and Caleb would appear to 
Betty and her father in the light of a treacherous guest 
who had taken advantage of their hospitality to spy out 
the land. They would hold him responsible for ultimate 
condemnation and the desecration of the little graveyard. 

He fought it out. It was hard to hold the balances, 
to adjust his conscience so that he was sure that he 
judged in equity. He had to set aside the personal 
equations. 

On the one hand, the dam seemed a necessary part of 
his project that was to bring him fame, money, success. 
Not the rounded-out success that Clinton praised—that 
included love. 

On the other, he would lose his friendship with the 
Clintons. They would despise him. And he could not 
immediately analyze his feelings towards Betty. 

If he was the Water-Bearer, destined to discover this 
water-mine, to carry out the work that had outlined itself 
so clearly from its initial inspiration—and surely the path 
had been marked for him to follow, for Nature had sup- 
plied everything—he must not allow any personal con- 
siderations to stand between Golden and its crying need 
of water. That was quite clear. The brain must rule 
—not the heart. Not friendship—nor love. If this was 
to be his great success, love might not be allowed to round 
it out. 
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The face of Betty Clinton, hurt, indignant, scornful, 
rose up before him. Perhaps he might be able to argue 
them to his standpoint though he knew that idea was 
hardly tenable. He wanted her goodwill. Some in- 
stinct, entirely foreign to what he would have described 
as good Yankee common-sense, whispered that his senti- 
ment towards her was deeper-rooted than he imagined. 
That it might ripen into love. A love that might be 
reciprocated and that would be well worth while. 

Carmen Wilson’s little speech came up into his mind’s 
medley. “The world well lost for love.’ Would love 
compensate for the rejection of this project? Would it 
be the better thing for him to abandon it, to take the 
position at Beaver Lake, to hold the friendship of the 
Clintons, in the hope that he could win the love of Betty. 

Caleb resented the turmoil of it all. Life so far had 
not been complex with him. Work had been supreme 
and this especial work had seemed an inspired duty— 
something well worth doing, something demanded by 
world progress. To achieve what Clinton called his 
“‘well-rounded success,” he decided bitterly, a man must 
be unusually favored of the gods. And, hitherto, he had 
thought Fortune had marked him for preference, ever 
since he had first wandered up Hermafios Cafion. 

Thurston was luckier. He had specialized. He had 
made good in his business and it had left him free to 
woo Betty Clinton. 

“T am not in love with her,’ Caleb said, half aloud. 
And, as he said it, he knew that the girl could not be 
dropped out of his life without leaving a wound that 
would ache long after it had become a scar. He was in 
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the grip of complex emotions. Brain pointed out the 
importance of the project, born of his own talents, made 
possible by his talents. And the sex instinct, the desire 
of one woman, wrestled with the offspring of his intel- 
lect. Brain and heart were at odds. 

“T’m out of luck,” he groaned as he tapped out the 
bowl of his pipe, rolled himself up in his blanket with 
the rain coat beneath him and tried to sleep. “It’s idiotic 
to try and thrash it out to-night. It’s all on the knees 
of the gods.” 

But two things had come plainly out of the muddle. 
He wanted to carry out the work. That was a thing 
that should be done—if he did not some one else would 
sooner or later, make the same discovery. And he 
wanted Betty Clinton. It was not that he merely did not 
want to lose her respect and friendship—he wanted her. 
The desire of her continually inhibited concentration on 
his project. 


CHAPTER XIV 
TRESPASS 


E woke before dawn, moved his horse to 2 
better patch for browsing, took his probe and 
geologist’s hammer and started to work, reso- 

lutely dismissing any aftermath of the night’s problem. 
He had not brought wading-boots with him and he took 
off shoes and socks and puttees, turned up the laced ends 
of his riding breeches and waded out into the gut where 
the pent-up waters of Hermafios, when the valley was a 
lake, had broken through; and so fought his way up the 
sucking torrent, over the slippery rocks, until he was 
fairly in the narrow gorge, directly underneath the spi- 
dery suspension bridge. 

The sun was two hours high before he came out of 
the creek, his pockets filled with rock samples, wet, tired, 
his purpose accomplished. He had still to refer to cer- 
tain geological reports, to analyze his samples, but he 
was sure of the result. 

His jaw was set and his face grave from concentra- 
tion but it shone with a certain satisfaction. 

“That problem is solved,” he said aloud as he mounted 
his horse at last and rode the willing steed down cafion 
towards the breakfast that both craved. He did not 
notice the man who came out on the suspension bridge 
and watched him until the foliage shut him from view. 

It was Padilla. The Mexican’s face was puzzled, 
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suspicious. He could not understand why el seior 
should have stayed the night at the head of the cafion. _ 
He had come that way himself after the cows for the 
morning’s milking. He neglected his mission for the 
time and descended to the creek bed, readily finding evi- 
dence of what Caleb had been doing, evidence that a day 
or so would have erased. He saw where Caleb had gone 
down into the stream and his quick eyes noted where 
the rocks had been chipped. A convulsion came over 
his face with the sudden conviction that the guest had 
been up to no good. 

“The dam’ Gringo, Yankee spy!” he muttered. But 
his thoughts were twisted. He remembered Caleb’s gal- 
lant action with the bull. He could not justify the two 
affairs. And he could not comprehend what Caleb had 
been up to. Unless it was mining. And there was no 
gold on Gabilan, no silver or cinnabar. Save that, what- 
ever he had done, he had accomplished secretly, deliber- 
ately giving out the impression that he had gone down 
the cafion the night before. He decided to talk the mat- 
ter over with Maria. 

For four days Caleb worked day and night, almost 
unceasingly. He gave up his room at the hotel, hired 
the saddle-horse, got together a more complete camping 
outfit and went into the hills. He did not go near Her- 
mafios, cafion or valley. He found the sources of the 
two remaining creeks, Gabilan and Sycamore. The 
former ran into Coyote. Sycamore had once, he discov- 
ered, drained into the Boca-Blanca basin but a landslide 
had diverted it, so that it now emerged into Caliente Sink 
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on the eastern side, its waters failing soon after they 
reached the gravel. 

Every night he practiced his qualities as Water- 
Diviner. He cut his own hazel-twigs and, as soon as the 
moon was up, he went out on the desolate surface of the 
Sink, with results that justified his first impressions. 
There was water everywhere. It backed up to the south- 
ern border and the presence of the water proved that clay 
lay under it. This he verified by finding clay on the side 
hills with his boring probe. His cistern had walls as 
well as bottom, a lining that was impervious. It was a 
giant clay saucer holding water for the population of a 
whole city. 

At the end of the time he was worn lean and tired in 
body. Sleep had been snatched in catnaps through the 
day, before the moon came up and in the early hours of 
dawn. He worked at high-pitch. Nothing mattered 
but his work and the constant zest of happy discovery 
urged him on. His note-books were full and the whole 
tentative plan formed definite shape. 

With this accomplished he returned to the hotel, gave 
up his horse and slept luxuriantly for thirty hours. But, 
before he went to bed, he dispatched a telegram. It was 
to his lawyer in the East, to whom he had given certain 
powers-of-attorney concerning the possible sale of his 
house. In the message he urged an instant sale, even 
at some slight sacrifice, and asked for the wired remit- 
tance of the price through his Golden bank. 

,, Quick. with enthusiasm, he went back to Golden, fully 
rested, to complete plans for submission to Cox. The 
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latter, he found, was out of town and not expected for 
two weeks. This suited Caleb, who had much to do. 
He hired a small office and equipped it with draughting 
table, desk, a small filing cabinet and two stools. 

He had to set his plans on paper, to make drawings, 
put together rough estimates, and he resolved to make 
a working model of the whole project. That would be 
an interesting task for which he had time, now that Cox 
was away, and which he expected would, in its process, 
prove illuminating in suggesting further details and help- 
ing him to solve the several engineering problems that 
confronted him. 

He did not anticipate being able to do more than sug- 
gest the magnitude of the affair and its cost. What he 
mainly hoped for was to prove its practicability, and the 
model would go far towards that. He realized that, 
while Cox himself was a practical engineer and that 
Hinckley and the staff would appreciate the possibilities, 
the main body of directors, before whom the matter 
must be placed for approval, were laymen, to whom a 
model would best appeal. 

He flung himself into the work with feverish ambition 
and belief. Baxter he saw little of these days nor did 
he tell him of his plans or state that he had secured an 
office. Baxter seemed preoccupied. During the day 
Caleb was busy downtown and the other was seldom 
home for more than time to dress and go out again after 
nightfall. In the mornings he was asleep when Caleb 
left. Baxter told Caleb that he was busy trying to find 
the right tract of land for his “Little Colony.” 

“They are inclined to be fussy,” he said. “I’ve got 
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one or two propositions but I’m afraid they won’t exactly 
suit. And I’ve got to swing this deal.” By which 
Caleb inferred that he needed money badly for his affair 
with the stenographer. To his surprise Baxter tossed 
him over, one evening, five twenty-dollar bills. 

“T’ve made a quick killing in the market,” he said 
exultantly. “Just a flyer but I’ve got another tip and 
I’m going to pyramid. You'd better take this hundred 
before I plunge with it. Inside information. A sure 
winner! Better come in on it, if your Yankee conscience 
permits you to take a chance. Though this is an abso- 
lute cinch.” 

“It’s a question of my Yankee commonsense, not my 
conscience, Ted,” said Caleb as he put away the bills. 
And I’m needing every dollar I can get hold of right 
now.” 

Baxter looked at him curiously. 

“Sold your house in the East?” 

“Not yet.” So far Caleb had received no reply to his 
telegram. 

“Not going to get married, are you?” inquired Baxter 
jestingly. “I suppose you were browsing over at El 
Nido when you acquired that tan. She must be some 
girl, I told you, you’d fall hard. The mater’s due 
at Del Monte to-morrow,” he went on. “I thought I’d 
need her to help me out but, if I pull off this stock deal, 
I’ll be in clover. Good job I didn’t write her. Some- 
thing usually shows up if you’re in luck. If you're not 
why, that’s all there is to it. If I put through the land 
deal on top of the flutter in the market I’ll be wealthy. 


it’s about time.” 
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He frowned. Caleb saw him looking at his picture 
gallery on the bureau. 

“How are things going in that direction?” he asked. 

“Meaning Mary Morgan? That’s her name.’ Bax- 
ter picked up the silver frame. His face was. still 
clouded. “She’s getting hard to handle. Still hanging 
on to her job. Wants me to marry her but insists upon 
the child being born, anyway. Says she always wanted 
one. She’s an enigma to me.” Again he looked cu- 
riously at Caleb. But the latter gave no sign that he had 
ever run across Mary Morgan in the offices of the Crys- 
tal Springs Water Company. He supposed she must 
have told Baxter of her having been called in to take 
dictation. “I think I'll be able to transfer her to a gun- 
metal setting before long,” continued Baxter, ‘Here’s 
hoping! Tell me about your doings across the Bay, for 
that’s where you were, of course.” 

Caleb laughed. He knew that one of Baxter’s idio- 
syncrasies was to. wish to appear up to the moment in 
everything that was afoot in the social and business cir- 
cles of Golden. He had heard him dilating boastingly 
on his knowledge at the club. It would be folly to let 
Baxter have an inkling of what he was really after. It 
was wiser, and easier, to accept the impeachment and 
admit that he had been visiting El Nido while fishing in 
the vicinity. He gave a short account of the picnic up 
Boca Creek. 

“Don’t place that chap Thurston,” said Baxter, 
“Nephew of old Marlin, eh? But I know the rest of 
‘em. Vedder’s a clever chap though his head is always 
in the clouds and his wife is like a captive balloon, ever 
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striving for his altitude. Every one knows Carmen Wil- 
son. Mother is one of the Salazars of Santa Barbara, 
the real old Spanish. Carmen’s a beauty, all right and 
she’s a teasing, tempting, tantalizing little devil on 
wheels. I suppose she’ll wind up by marrying Bromp- 
ton. He’s landing big with his pictures. But he don’t 
know how to handle Carmen. She’s like a mustang. 
Needs a curb and a quirt. The Vedders give bully studio 
parties.” 

“Who was the Englishman that built the stone house ?” 

“Chap named Hemingway. Before my time. The 
old bucks at the club say that he had a great iplace up 
there. All gone to pot now. On the market, cheap. 
No soil to speak of. Vines all gone, I suppose.” 

“You mean it’s for sale?” 

“Surest thing you know. He’s dead, I fancy. Heirs 
are in England. Ten thousand ’ud buy the whole thing. 
No improvements left. Only good for a cattle range. 
Jim Wharton, of the club, has the handling of it. 
Wanted me to place it, one time. Nothing doing. 
What’s Hermajfios Valley like? Much the same thing I 
suppose ?” 

“T fancy the soil’s better,”’ said Caleb carelessly. “It’s 
been a lake once. Bottom lands. The wild oats flour- 
ish and, where they’ve cultivated near the ranch, the 
crops and orchards look fine.” 

“A lot you noted them,” jeered Baxter. “You'd do 
better at a description of the girl, I fancy.” 

But Caleb did not care to discuss Betty and the tele- 
phone broke their chat. 

“It’s the Morgan girl,” said Baxter. ‘“She’s getting 
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to be a pest but she’s got to be jollied. Be sorry for me, 
Caleb.” 

Caleb cocked his eyebrow. He had long since learned 
that to attempt any guidance or any analysis of Baxter’s 
thoughts and actions, so far as conventional morals were 
concerned, was useless. But the reference to the stenog- 
rapher as “the Morgan girl,” after all that had hap- 
pened and still lay between them, struck him as particu- 
larly callous. Still, Baxter often spoke with affected 
bravado. Caleb kept silent. 


CHAPTER XV 


PROGRESS 


[Y= work went swiftly. His preliminary speci- 
fications ended and the drawings traced and 
blue-printed, Caleb started on his model. From 
the maps of the Geodetic Survey he pantographed a scale 
enlargement of the lower end of the Caliente Plain and 
much of the surrounding district, including Gabilan 
Mountain. He also pantographed to the same scale 
every contour, transferring these to thin sheets of holly- 
wood which he built up in layers cemented with glue until 
his relief model was roughly complete. He covered all 
edges with a plaster solution and shellacked the whole 
before he painted it. The model was contained in a tray 
made from hard wood. It made an excellent showing 
and it was capable of being demonstrated with water that 
would run down the sides of Gabilan into Hermafios 
Valley to be held there by a little wooden dam, that, when 
lifted, allowed the water to flow through the tiny cafion 
on to the gravels of the Sink. Here Caleb placed fine 
grit in the model and indicated the conduits and tunnels 
that he would build below the average water level. 

He suggested the general direction of the pipes down 
Coyote Cafion and across the Bay to a pumping plant 
on the Peninsula. There was no use, he decided, going 
into too elaborate detail, for more than one reason. The 


model he undertook largely as a labor of love or he 
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would not have put as much work on it as he did. But 
he surveyed the finished product with a good deal of 
satisfaction. 

Baxter had run down to Del Monte to pay a duty call 
to his mother. Duty, in Baxter’s case, Caleb surmised, 
as with his affection, was largely a matter of keeping his 
mother in a good humor whereby the financial supplies 
might be more lavishly and easily forthcoming. Both 
were too selfish, after years of indulgence and spoiling, 
to have much genuine love for each other. In one of 
the gossiping weeklies at the Club—not Vedder’s Pro- 
neer—Caleb noticed an item that caught his eye with the 
mention of the Baxter name. 


“Tt 1s rumored by Dame Gossip,’ ran the paragraph, 
“that Ted Baxter, who, by the way, has been hanging 
up some creditable scores in the golf tournament on the 
Del Monte links, is not overjoyed at the insinuating 
chatter that persists in suggesting that he may shortly 
acquire a stepfather. Gossip has been rife in this direc- 
tion before but now intentions seem to be serious. The 
man to be made happy ts from the East, whither he 
came hard upon the recent advent of the attractive 
widow. It is hinted that young Baxter may emulate the 
example of his stepfather-to-be. A double wedding is 
not entirely out of prospect, according to those who 
claim to have watched ‘Ted’ strolling on the fair-greens 
in the early mornings with a certain demotselle who has 
inherited a fortune from interests closely connected with 
the lumber industry.” 
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Caleb could not guess, and did not care to, the name 
of the girl referred to. Baxter might be in earnest or 
he might be philandering, as usual. And Caleb whistled 
under his breath. 

“If Mary Morgan sees this item,” he told himself, 
“she is likely to stir up things. I wonder how Ted’s 
stock deal is prospering?” 

Baxter had not told him the name of the shares with 
which he was speculating and he was unable to surmise 
how Fortune was favoring his friend. But he noticed 
the girl the next morning as he passed through an outer 
office to Cox’s private room by appointment. He saw 
no more of her than was included in a general glance 
about the office, careful not to suggest to her that he 
might have reasons for particular attention, but the pic- 
ture was a vivid one. 

She was not in tailored clothes but in a lighter, fuller 
costume. Her face was startlingly pale save where she 
had rouged her cheeks and reddened the full lips. The 
dark half-rings beneath her eyes emphasized their glance 
and, for a moment, Caleb felt it full upon him. It 
seemed to be appealing and yet resentful, the expression 
changing swiftly as the shadow of a flying cloud. He 
thought that it half besought, half challenged him not 
to speak of her to Cox. And then the mouth grew sul- 
len and she turned away as Cox’s secretary held the door 
open for Caleb. 

“Come to accept the Beaver Lake proposition?” asked 
Cox, rising to meet him. His brows contracted and his 
look hardened a trifle when Caleb shook his head. 
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“T think not. I’ve come to make you a proposition 
instead.” 

Caleb was fencing a little. Now that he was up 
against Big Business on his own account he felt a trifle 
nervous. Cox was of big caliber. Caleb did not have 
to know that by report, the man showed it, emanated 
power and self-sufficiency. 

“Yes?” said Cox shortly, his tone as non-committal 
as the tick of a clock, while he shoved the cigar box 
across his desk. 

Caleb moved it back. Cox shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, carefully selected a cigar and clipped its end. 
His attitude expressed a polite doubt as to his possible 
interest in whatever proposition the young engineer 
might make. 

Caleb had brought neither specifications, drawings or 
model. He did not want to be cumbered with them, to 
be put in the position of bringing a lot of stuff into the 
office that he might have to take away with him without 
satisfaction. He put the tips of all ten of his fingers on 
the shining surface of Cox’s desk and leaned forward a 
little. 

“You said that the Crystal Springs Company is in the 
business of buying, conveying and selling water. It is 
the first consideration that holds my proposition. What 
will you give me for two million daily gallons of pure 
water, with constant renewal of supply, within a reason- 
able distance of Golden and capable of development at 
costs that will leave you ample profit?” 

Cox lit his cigar slowly and, under cover of the smoke, 
closely surveyed Caleb’s face. Caleb knew of the scru- 
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tiny and rather enjoyed it. Now that negotiations were 
started he was no longer nervous. 

“Two million gallons daily? You mean what will I 
give you for your information as to where I can secure 
this?” 

“And for my plans of development. Conservation, 
storage, filtration, collection, piping, pumping.” 

“Ah! Pumping? It isn’t on this side of the Bay 
then?” 

The question came swiftly, backing a swifter glance. 

“You told me yourself that the water development on 
the Peninsula was practically developed to its limit,” 
checked Caleb. “It is across the Bay.” 

“We have many prospects there ourselves. Plans 
half developed. It is unlikely that you offer me anything 
new. Have you spoken to Mr. Hinckley about it?” 

“Hardly. I wished to talk with you direct. I expect 
to show you together with Mr. Hinckley plans, specifica- 
tions and a model when I know where I stand in the 
matter. I believe you have not looked into this particu- 
lar method of exploitation or more than suspected the 
source of supply.” 

Cox smiled and pushed aside some papers carelessly. 

“Tf that is so,” he answered. “I will give you one- 
half-a-cent per gallon for your secret.” 

“Ten thousand dollars? You are not liberal, Mr. 
Cox. Iam not visionary in this matter. I am prepared 
to show you and your engineers a complete project, with- 
out estimating exact costs. But, if my general plans 
are not approved by Mr. Hinckley and his associates, if 
my source is not authentic, if it is not sufficient, I do not 
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figure that I have anything to sell. But I want to know 
where I stand before I submit facts and figures.” 

For a moment they remained silent, the elder seated, 
Caleb standing, Cox patently appraising him. The lat- 
ter spoke first. 

“How much do you want?” 

“One hundred thousand dollars and recognition of 
myself as the originator of the plan. I do not expect 
to in any way displace Mr. Hinckley. I have not his 
experience. Quite probably I lack his ability. But I 
should want an appointment as consulting engineer on 
the work, and publicity as the projector.” 

Cox beat a little tattoo with his fingers on the desktop. 
He looked out of the window. 

“T’m not the Crystal Springs Company,” he said fi- 
nally. “I can’t buy pigs in pokes. You'll have to show 
me more of your project. If it’s all you say I have no 
doubt we can come to terms.” 

“T have stated my terms.” 

It was Caleb’s turn to subject Cox to scrutiny. He 
knew little of him. He did know that the masters of 
Big Business are not always scrupulous. He felt that he 
was too inexperienced to be able to judge Cox by ap- 
pearances. The face that Cox showed him was a bland 
mask, a face that could win a pot at poker with nothing 
but cards in his hand. But Caleb thought that he could 
secure himself. He knew of one way that should open. 

“You'll have to take a chance with us, Warner,’”’ Cox 
said with a smile. ‘“‘We are not exactly highway rob- 
bers, we Westerners. And we don’t mind paying for in- 
formation. But I can’t deal in ifs. Send up your 
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model, bring in your papers to-morrow afternoon. I'll 
have Hinckley here. We'll talk further. If it promises 
well I'll get the directors together and you shall present 
your proposition at the meeting. If it goes that far you 
may be sure of the recommendations of Hinckley and 
myself. That agreeable?” 

They shook hands on it and Caleb left the offices prac- 
tically content. After dinner at the club, alone, he found 
a telegram awaiting him in his rooms. It was a notice 
from the local bank that the deal for his house had been 
completed and that the purchase price, eight thousand 
dollars, less certain fees, now lay to his order. 

“Which,” said Caleb, as he stuffed the message back 
in its yellow envelope, “rounds out the day very nicely.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
BAXTER BLOWS UP 


f EXT morning, with a reaction that was per- 
fectly normal after his stress of work, Caleb 

«6 decided _to take it easy. He had only to 
arrange for his model to be sent up to the Crystal Springs 
offices and he felt that he would like the morning clear 
in which to go over the facts and arguments that he 
was to place before Cox and Hinckley. 

He got up late and leisurely, three hours after his 
usual time. He ordered breakfast sent up from the 
dining-room and lingered over his bath and shaving be- 
fore he settled down in the window that looked across 
the city towards the Strait, grapefruit before him, the 
daily paper to one side. 

From the outer page a face looked at him that seemed 
familiar though, for the moment, he could not place it. 
Even the flaring two-column head did not supply the 
link immediately. 


ROMANCE IN HIGH LIFE 


Popular Society Widow 
Weds Eastern Mill Man 
and Millionaire. 


Then he read the caption under the half-tone picture. 
“Mrs. Ernestine Leroy Baxter, whose quiet wedding is 


the talk of Nob Hill.” 
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It was the resemblance to Ted that Caleb had noticed. 
Baxter had no photograph of his mother on display. 
Caleb doubted whether he possessed one. The two were 
far apart. With this wedding they were still farther. 
He read the article, which was written in the sprightly 
fashion that might have better suited an elopement be- 
tween a youth and a young girl, than an account of a 
marriage between a widow of fifty or more and a 
widower of ten years more. The Del Monte correspond- 
ent referred to it as a romance. It appeared that the 
couple had been married quietly at Monterey and had 
left for a protracted honeymoon in the private car of the 
bridegroom through the south to New Orleans and, later, 
to the West Indies. The wealth of the groom and the 
beauty of the fashionable bride were dilated upon. 

Caleb knew the man by name as a prominent manu- 
facturer who had aspirations to the governorship of his 
state, aspiration foiled by the fact that he had been thrice 
married, conditions that did not appeal to the puritanical 
notions of a majority of his New England voters. 
Three times the brides had been young, the third barely 
a third of his age. Death once, and divorce twice, had 
annulled the junctions. Now. the riper charms and 
greater wisdom of the widow had captured him. 

He did not find any mention of Ted Baxter in the 
article. Seemingly he had not been present. The leav- 
ing out entirely of his name looked as if there had been 
‘a deliberate intent to do so. Caleb scented a row. Bax- 
ter was the type who was sunny as long as things went 
his way, which they usually did, but he could storm and 
thunder without warning when matters went awry. 
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It was not Caleb’s affair and he had his own business 
to attend to. Baxter would show up in his own good 
time. It did not look as if he was still at Del Monte. 
Caleb finished his breakfast and went down to his office 
to superintend the packing of the model and its despatch 
to Cox. Later he visited his bank. It was noon be- 
fore he got back to the apartment-house. His appoint- 
ment was for three. 

He found Baxter changing his clothes. His face was 
pasty, the whites of his eyes congested. To Caleb the 
signs were plain. Baxter had been making a night of 
it. 

“Seen the paper, I suppose?’ Baxter greeted Caleb. 
“There’s the devil to pay all round. The mater’s gone 
and so’s my income. Look at that.” 

He picked up a slip of pink paper from his dressing 
table and handed it to Caleb. It was a check for one 
thousand dollars. 

“Signed by papa-in-law,” said Baxter sarcastically. 
“A present to a good boy. God bless you—and good- 
by!” 

“Do you know what she did?” he asked truculently. 
“Mortgaged every bean she had to catch this millionaire. 
Played her last cent on the red heart and won. She had 
the right to do what she liked with my father’s money 
under the will but it was understood that she was. to 
look out for me. Dad figured I was no fit person to 
be trusted with it. Perhaps he was right—but neither 
was she. 

“Soon as I got down to Del Monte I saw what her 
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game was. And I wasn’t welcome. The bridegroom-on- 
the-hook looked at me as if he expected to see a little 
boy in knickerbockers. She’s kidded him along properly. 
She’s fifty-three and I’ll bet she told him she was forty- 
five and that she’d been married when she was just a 
young girl, and all the rest of her kittenish rot. 

“No use looking at me in that Methodistical way, 
Caleb. I’m bitter and I have a right to be. She was 
twenty-four when she married my father and she never 
intended to be a mother. Thought it ’ud spoil her 
figure. I’ve heard her say so. I was only a kid when 
I overheard that but it illuminated things a lot. I knew 
then why I never had a mother like other kids. I was 
an unfortunate accident. A snake has more affection for 
its eggs than she ever had for me. 

“T tell you, Cal’, the way she acted round that old fool 
would make you sick. With the airs and graces of a 
young girl. Faugh! She wanted me to go back to 
Golden. I looked too much like an animated birth cer- 
tificate to suit her play. No doubt she told him what a 
wayward youth I was. When I wouldn’t stand up to 
the wedding—we had a sweet row about that and I boiled 
over a bit—she calmly told me she was broke. Said her 
trousseau had exhausted her bank account and her 
capital. Trousseau? The net she caught him in. I 
wish him well of his bargain. She'll be an expensive 
luxury. Yesterday afternoon this check came to me in 
a letter from her. I tore the letter up. Hoped I’d settle 
down to something serious and enclosed a check from her 
husband. She hadn’t married him then but he was limed 
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and ready to go into the cage. Said she didn’t expect to 
see me for some time. They were going to travel ex- 
tensively. 

“T kept the check. It was coming to me. And I’m 
going to have a good time on it. It won’t pay up what 
I owe, or begin to. Square me with the club though, 
for one thing.” 

As he talked he finished his dressing, jerkily, but with 
the touches of dandyism he always affected, paying at- 
tention to his tie, the set of his spats. 

“T’m going down to the Exchange,” he said. ‘‘There’s 
a bear movement on and my margins aren’t over strong. 
I'll see you later. Better lay off to-night. You look 
plugged out. Come along with me. I’ve got a Beach 
party organized. Do you good. No? Don’t get to be 
a dried prune, Cal’. You're altogether too serious a 
person. See you about eight, in case you change your 
mind.” 

He left and Caleb in turn changed his clothes and 
spent a couple of hours reviewing his plans. At three 
to the minute he arrived at the Water Company with 
his portfolio. He noticed Mary Morgan driving away 
at her typewriter. Her expression was sullen and she 
did not look up though she heard his name mentioned. 
Caleb wondered what she thought of the wedding. 

He found his model set up on a long table in the Di- 
rectors’ Room that opened off of Cox’s private office. 
Cox and Hinckley were examining it. They greeted 
him cordially, Hinckley in particular giving him a cordial 
grip of the hand. Cox went over and turned the key 
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to the door of the room. Evidently they meant to keep 
the model from the casual eye. Then the three sat 
down. 

“Suppose you go over the general plan, Warner,” sug- 
gested Cox. “Then we'll talk. There are new phases 
to your project, I’ll grant you that. Of course we have 
always had a general idea that there was a water table 
under the lower end of Caliente Plain, fed by those dis- 
appearing streams. You have gone further than we 
have. But it’s only preliminary. We want to know 
how you arrive at your premises.” 

“The presence of the water is not the vital thing of 
the project,” said Caleb quietly as he arranged his papers. 
The others said nothing but he knew that they realized, as 
he did, that the natural filtration was the meat of the 
discovery and its greatest asset. This he established by 
allusion in his first sentences, referring to the water 
supply of Berlin, derived from works on the Muggel and 
Tegeler lakes, the river water being carefully and arti- 
ficially filtered through sand and gravel. He saw one 
of Cox’s eyebrows go up, caught a swift glance between 
him and Hinckley that showed him they appreciated his 
point. 

He described simply his belief that the whole of Ca- 
liente Plain formed a great bowl of gravel with bottom and 
sides of clay, with a roof of clay at the upper end that 
caused artesian wells. He went over his operations and 
displayed his maps. He had felt a certain diffidence 
about the water-divining, doubting whether his hearers 
might not scoff at proof built up of such means. But 
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Hinckley accepted it and Cox nodded his agreement. 
Hinckley, it seemed, was well acquainted with the theories 
of the scientists concerning the phenomenon; Barret, 
Janet and Preece. He had in his library the report of 
the French Academy of Science that Caleb had mentioned 
to Evans. 

“I have used diviners myself with good effect,” he 
said. “Taken with your reports as to the existence of 
clay well up on the side hills, it inclines me the more to 
back your opinion.” 

“Do I understand that you are a dowser yourself, 
Warner ?” Cox asked. 

Caleb assented. He did not state that he had but re- 
cently known of his powers in that respect. 

“You seem to be a man of considerable attainments 
along the line of water engineering,” commented Cox 
drily ) "Gov on. 

They finished the talk across the model. Caleb found 
himself talking incisively, lucidly, with a force of con- 
viction that was making a favorable impression. 

Hinckley spoke first after Caleb’s final summing up. 
And he spoke with a sincerity that held no trace of 
jealousy. 

“T congratulate you. I should have liked to have made 
that discovery myself. I have done little exploitation 
across the Bay though I do not say that I should have 
duplicated your find. We expected to ultimately do 
research work in that direction,’—he glanced at Cox 
as if to question whether he was crossing the bounds 
of discretion in revealing the Company’s intentions but 
Cox merely nodded—“but there has been one big obstacle 
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that still exists. It is the flaw, if there is a flaw, in 
your plan. 

“T mean the powerful action of the tides upon any pipes 
which may be laid upon the Bay bottom. It shallows at 
the south end and the six-foot rise and fall has great 
swing there. There is your weak point. It may be 
overcome but it will need a special invention, I am con- 
vinced. I have tables on the force of the tides, ebb 
and flow, and the question is a grave one. But not in- 
surmountable.” 

“T had thought of that and I have a suggestion,” 
said Caleb. “It is not perfected. I have not had time. 
But I am sure the idea is a sound one.” 

“Well,” summed up Cox. “So far, I think we may 
say that your project interests us, Warner. I must add 
my congratulations to those of Hinckley. It looks as 
if your visit to the Coast was going to be fortunate to 
all concerned. I am going to call a directors’ meeting. 
I cannot set a date now. ‘They are all busy men, with 
other interests than this company. 

“T should say a fortnight should prove sufficient. I'll 
let you know at the earliest moment. Perhaps that two 
weeks will enable you to work out your idea about the 
pipes. Keep in touch with us through Mr. Hinckley. 
You can rely upon his codperation. I need not em- 
phasize,” he added with a smile, “the necessity for keep- 
ing everything a secret. You must trust us and we are 
trusting you. It is to your interest, naturally, though 
I suppose you have not overlooked the possibility of 
Oakville, if we turn you down.” 

They both accompanied him from the big room which 
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Cox again locked. Hinckley gave him his private ad- 
dress and invited him to come there any evening for 
consultation. 

“I shall be glad to be associated with you in this proj- 
ect, Mr. Warner,” said the engineer. “It is quite a 
notable performance, especially «at your age, and it looks 
feasible.” 

Caleb had some other business to attend to down town 
and he got back to the apartment-house in fine feather. 

He found Baxter there. He had just come from the 
club, he said moodily. Caleb saw that he had been drink- 
ing. His face was flushed and he was in bad humor. 

“T’m wiped out,” he said. ‘The bottom dropped out 
of the market. Some of Cox’s damned manipulation! 
The tip was that they were driving down the stock 
to rebuy cheap and we were prepared for that. But 
they were unloading. My thousand went for margins. 
I’m clean. And I’m up against it.” 

He went to his bureau and took up the silver frame 
with Mary Morgan’s picture in it. He took out the 
photograph and tore it into small pieces which he tossed 
into a waste-paper basket. 

“Damn her!” he said savagely. “She's the last straw. 
Getting ugly—in more ways than one!” 

“You owe her something,” said Caleb. 

It was a slip that he realized immediately by the deep- 
ening of the scowl on Baxter’s forehead. 

“Owe her something?” he exploded. ‘A lot you know 
about it! You are like most preachers, you prate with- 
out experience. I may be a sinner but she’s no saint. 
She wasn’t when I met her. The things we did were 
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done mutually in full knowledge of the risks because we 
wanted to do them. Now she’s pinned this thing on me, 
with some cause, perhaps, but I’m not feeling paternal 
about it, I can tell you. And I don’t intend to marry 
her. That’s flat and final. Owe her something? 
Maybe I do, but it can only be paid with money and 
where’s that coming from?” 

“J didn’t mean to preach, Ted. As for money, if 
she’ll accept it, there’s your land deal. It’s easy for you 
to make money, Ted, if you buckle down to it and cut 
out the drinking.” 

“Preaching again,’ cried Baxter. The liquor he had 
been taking had a stronger, a more malevolent hold on 
him than ever before in Caleb’s knowledge of him. The 
veins were swollen in face and hands and his eyes were 
slightly glazed, though his speech was fluent and clear 
enough. “I’ve taken more man-sized drinks this after- 
noon than you have in your whole life,” he went on. 
“You and your whole canting prohibition crowd of 
Methodists have done a fine job. You haven’t cut out 
the booze, you’ve only given people the chance to manu- 
facture and sell rotgut at triple prices. You've for- 
gotten you can’t control a man’s appetite after he’s been 
drinking for years. You can’t cut it off like you would 
his hand. The Japs have got more sense than you have. 
Do you know what they did in Formosa where the opium 
habit prevented any other nation from successfully 
colonizing the place? They stopped any one acquiring it 
but they knew enough to let those who had acquired it 
get enough of the real goods to satisfy ’em. The stuff 
I swallowed out on the Boulevard this afternoon would 
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drive a man crazy in time but that’s all you’ve left us!” 

“Look here, Ted, you’re talking nonsense,” said 
Caleb. He was beginning to feel nettled, the blood ran 
hot under the skin of his forehead. Too steady concen- 
tration had set him on edge and the suggestion of a 
wrangle irritated him. The day had gone too weil to 
wind. up in such fashion. “I’ve never advocated Pro- 
hibition and you know it.” He went into his own room 
to escape the threatened tirade. Baxter followed him, 
bent on argument, his mind set in one groove. He seated 
himself in a wicker armchair. 

“T suppose you think I ought to marry the girl? Tie 
myself up with a whining wife and a kid?” 

“Vout 

“Maybe. I’m not even sure of that. No, I’m not.” 
His eyes narrowed in swift suspicion. ‘Look here, has 
she been whining to you? Trying to enlist your sym- 
pathies? You’ve met her in Cox’s office.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Ted. I’ve never spoken to her.” 

“You cold-blooded Puritans, with your pulse-beats 
normal and your blood lukewarm the year round, what do 
you know about such affairs?” 

“Not very much,” Caleb parleyed. ‘I’m not attempt- 
ing to advise you, Ted.” 

“Just plain, cold-blooded neutral, eh? ’S what I 
thought. Would you help me?” Baxter’s words were 
beginning to slur. He leaned forward, tight-gripping 
the arms of the chair. 

“In any way I could. You know that.” 

“T can handle her if I do it right away,” said Baxter 
with ever thickening speech. “But by the time my deal 
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goes through it may be too late. Those things hang fire 
sometimes. Lend me the money, Cal’. Twenty-five 
hundred ‘ll do it. I told her I expected a clean-up. 
She’s ready to cut loose and go East. If I tell her it’s 
fallen through she’ll turn nasty again. You needn’t be 
afraid you won’t get your money back. Will you do it?” 

“I can’t, Ted. I haven’t got the money.” 

“You mean you won’t. Why don’t you come through 
and say what you mean?” 

“IT have. If I had the money, or could get it, I would 
lend it to you.” 

“Ah! That’s what they all say, when it comes to a 
showdown. If you think you’re goin’ to force me to 
marry the girl, you’re wrong. You seem damned eager 
to take her side in the matter. If you’re so anxious to 
save her good name, why don’t you marry her yourself?” 

Baxter got up, swaying a little. His eyes were now 
bleared. The poison he had been assimilating was 
forcing its venom to the surface. Caleb stepped for- 
ward to put his hands on the other’s shoulders, partly to 
steady him, with the idea of coaxing him to lie down. 
Half blind with crudely-doctored alcohol, Baxter mis- 
took Caleb’s intention and swung his fist viciously. 
Caleb’s own temper had been mounting despite his efforts 
for control. He was tired and his nerves had been 
strained more than he suspected. He parried the blow 
and thrust Baxter back, meaning to pinion him in the 
chair while he talked some sense into his sodden brain. 

But Baxter twisted. His weight went all upon one 
arm and the light chair overturned. Clutching at the 
rickety little desk, Baxter scrambled on the floor in a 
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shower of papers as the desk toppled. The fall seemed 
to temporarily sober him. He was not hurt but sat 
there looking up at Caleb with an expression half apolo- 
getic, half astonished. He scrambled to his knees and 
began picking up the papers as Caleb righted desk and 
chair, ashamed of the brawling termination of the affair. 

“Look here, Ted,” he said, catching Baxter by the el- 
bow. “This has gone far enough. We are both acting 
like a couple of chumps. If I’ve...” 

But Baxter stood staring at one of the papers he had 
picked up. His face was contorted by a malevolent 
sneer. 

“You haven’t got the money, eh?” he said. “A fine 
friend you are. You rotten liar. I’m through with 
you!” 

He flung the paper down on the top of the desk and 
flung through the door, his face livid. Caleb heard his 
own door slam as he picked up the slip. It was the tele- 
gram from his attorney announcing the closing of the 
deal and the forwarding of the money. 

For a second he stood irresolute. He did not want to 
explain to Baxter why he could not lend him any of this 
amount, or to what use he had already put it. Finally 
he made up his mind. His friendship with Baxter had 
been largely protective. He did not want to abandon 
that friendship now when Baxter most needed him. 

He knocked on the door, then tried it. The key had 
been turned on the inside. He called. 

“Ted! let me in for a minute.” Baxter’s answer came 
muffled but distinctly enough. 

“You go to hell.” A moment after the door to the 
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corridor slammed. Caleb went to his own and saw Bax- 
ter entering the elevator. He rang the bell, hoping that 
he might catch the other before he got too far down the 
street. While he waited he reflected that some of his 
own words had been injudicious, that he should have 
been more careful with a man in such a condition. He 
was partly to blame, being the sober one of the two and 
knowing his friend. 

The colored boy grinned at him as the elevator came 
to rest at his floor. 

“Want to catch Misteh Baxter, suh? I reckon you’s 
too late. His cyah’s bin waitin’ fo’ him fo’ nigh ha’f an 
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hour. He’s done gone a kitin’. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE PARTY 


the suite that he and Baxter shared. His rent was 

paid in advance and that was a factor though not 
the most important. He wanted to close the breach with 
his friend and to see him out of his troubles in the best 
way possible. He felt grateful to Baxter for having first 
made him consider coming to the Pacific Coast, for in- 
troducing him to Cox and there was a great deal that 
was likeable about the Westerner. Just now a streak 
was coming to the surface that seemed to change his 
character but it might die out under more favorable 
circumstances. Left to himself Baxter would go fast 
to the devil. 

If he came back that night Caleb never knew. Baxter 
kept the door of his room locked. Caleb heard him 
casually mentioned at the club as being on “a tear.” Dr. 
Fields inquired for him once directly of Caleb. 

“He'll get cirrhosis of the liver, if he keeps on,” said 
the physician. “And he’ll snuff out like a match in the 
wind. It’s up to all of his friends to keep an eye on 
him and stand between him and the stuff he’s drinking. 
I’ve passed the word and none of the chaps here will 
drink with him. He’s his own worst enemy. Wish 
you’d try and get in touch with me, Warner, any time 
you get him where he’ll stay put for an hour.” 
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fk cool decision Caleb put aside his impulse to leave 
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Caleb promised. He did not mention that he and Bax- 
ter were estranged. Baxter would probably do that him- 
self. When he was sufficiently steeped in alcohol he had 
a habit, an attribute of the insane, of suspecting and 
abusing his best friends. The sunshine of his nature 
vanished and he became his own opposite. 

Yet here were his friends rallying about him to pro- 
tect him against himself, so far as they could. Caleb 
doubted strongly whether any set of his own friends 
would so unite for him. 

“We must get him on the wagon,” said the doctor 
before he left. “I'll try and scare him into it. Though 
there’s real cause for the scare. He'll stay off the stuff 
for several months sometimes. There’s just one thing 
he can’t resist and that starts him off. Worst thing he 
could take. Champagne. Fortunately it’s scarce and 
expensive. You'll understand my talking to you this 
way. They say you and Ted have been friends for a 
long time.” 

But Caleb could not spend all his days hunting Baxter, 
if he had known where to look. He doubted very much 
if Baxter would listen to him until his mood. changed. 
And he was busy with his own problem of the pipes and 
the tides. 

He had an idea of what was needed. If the bottom 
sloped evenly the big tug at his submarine pipeline would 
come in midchannel, looping it backwards and forwards. 
But, wherever there was a depression or a channel, his 
pipes would sag and great strain come on the joints. A 
flexible line—that was what he wanted. He worked 
over it daytimes and dreamed of it nights without com- 
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iug to a practical solution. He wanted to complete his 
plan, to come before the meeting with all difficulties 
solved. 

One night he took advantage of Hinckley’s invitation 
and went up to the engineer’s house where his reception 
was cordial. Hinckley loaned him the sounding figures 
that had been made for the railroad bridge, that crossed 
the bay at almost the same place that the pipeline should 
occupy. 

“The trouble is,” said Hinckley, “that you can’t de- 
pend on these. Storm water rushing from Coyote 
Creek will change the bottom in a week. Your line will 
be subjected to sudden changes that will be practically 
continuous. I’ve been thinking about the problem my- 
self, a little. I hope you'll solve it. You’re a born 
water-man, Warner. I marked you when you came 
over to Crystal Springs. I am going to endorse your 
project. Of course I can’t horn in on the purchasing end. 
We've got financiers on the Board who know how to 
handle that. We'll have to buy an enormous quantity of 
watershed outside of the Sink and it’s got to be done 
mighty cautiously or prices will soar too high to make it 
practical. I’ve been all through that with Crystal 
Springs. You’ve got to command all the drainage you 
can or some chap will deliberately start a hog-ranch just 
to hold you up for fear of pollution. Public fear, I 
mean, for your gravel would clean up mighty roily water. 
It’s a big scheme, Warner and you deserve all the credit.” 

It was a pleasant evening and Caleb went away warmed 
by the whole-heartedness of the engineer who had es- 
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tablished his own fame and was keen to help another 
to success. 

The next day he received an invitation from the Ved- 
ders to a studio party. 


It will be quite informal, wrote Mrs. Vedder, but I 
think you will enjoy it and we hope you can come. Some 
friends of yours will be with us, Betty Clinton and Car- 
men Wilson among them. Don’t dress. Come any 
time after eight o'clock. 


Caleb accepted. He found himself eager to do so at 
the mention of Betty Clinton’s name. He wanted to see 
her again and he had something to tell her, something of 
what he was doing. He was not in love enough to dull 
an instinctive business caution but there were certain 
things he wished her to know. He had only three days 
leeway before the affair but he discovered himself count- 
ing the hours. The afternoon of the appointed day the 
solution of the pipe problem came to him. It seemed 
to him that thoughts of the girl had blent with his tinker- 
ings and drawings and quickened his invention. He 
persuaded himself without much difficulty that this was 
so. 

He sketched out his idea and made some specifications 
that he took down to a working machinist with whom 
he had got in touch. A model was to be made. The 
thing was simple enough though an entire novelty in such 
work. Caleb intended to make his pipe junctions flexible 
by designing a ball and socket joint so that the curving 
ends of one pipe should be clasped in coinciding curves 
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of another, working in soft babbitt metal, giving a play 
of almost ninety degrees. This would make the pipeline 
as limber as a sprocket chain, Caleb believed. The 
machinist grasped his idea though he knew nothing of its 
application. 

“She’s a hummer,” he declared. “It can be done all 
right. You could twist a pipeline connected this way 
all round a wheel. Do away with all right-angle junc- 
tions and there’s where your trouble always comes with 
drainage. Goin’ to patent it, Boss?” 

“That’s an idea that I hadn’t thought of,” said Caleb. 
“But, if she works [’ll do it.” 

“Oh, she’ll work all right. I can let you have your 
model in three days. How about it?” 

“Fine,” answered Caleb and went home to dress for 
his “party.” He was going to obey Mrs. Vedder’s ad- 
monition so far as dinner jacket or evening clothes but 
he took some special care over his toilet. 

He thought he heard Baxter moving about his room 
and was inclined to knock. But it was getting on to- 
wards eight o’clock and he let it go, hoping to see him 
in the morning, meaning to make a point of it. 


_ The Vedders lived on Semaphore Hill in a house that 
consisted of one great room on the ground floor to- 
gether with a kitchen at one end and a conservatory porch 
at the other. An open staircase led to the upper floor 
and the bedrooms. There was a big fireplace in which 
a fire of driftwood was burning, more for artistic effect 
than of necessity. A Japanese servant met him at the 
door, which was screened off from the main room, and 
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relieved Caleb of hat and coat. His hostess was not 
immediately visible as he passed around the screen. 
There were some thirty people in the room and they all 
seemed to be laughing and talking at once. None of the 
men were in evening clothes but the women had not 
obeyed, or were not included in the injunction. One or 
two of them wore blouses of pastel colors, embroidered 
with designs and colors that were somewhat violent. 
These had their hair bobbed en garcgon. The rest of the 
women were resplendent in low-cut, bare-armed gowns, 
calculated to reveal and suggest their wearers’ physical 
charms. 

Everybody seemed to be laughing and talking at once, 
split up in little groups, on divans, standing by the fire- 
place, by the grand piano, about a table where the 
Japanese was now serving punch out of a great bowl 
of Mandarin ware. Smoke trailed everywhere, from 
pipes, cigarettes, cigars and from sticks of Chinese punk. 
The furniture was an odd mixture. There were many 
chairs and lounges of bamboo and wicker and others 
more substantial. Along one side ran a lounge piled 
with cushions covered with Oriental stuffs. Many pic- 
tures were on the walls, with tapestries, strips of Batik, 
priest-garments, Japanese embroideries. There were fine 
rugs on the floor, weaves from Kerman next to Navajo 
blankets. One Jong monastery table was already set 
with silver and crystal on the strips of coarse linen that 
served for a cloth. Bowls held flowers and fruit. 

The whole effect was informal and fascinating. The 
over rich tones were toned down by candlelight. There 
was one electric standard lamp by the piano. A shade 
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of deep-rose silk topped it and Caleb distinguished Car- 
men at the instrument, her olive skin and rich coloring 
resplendent in the glow, gay as a California poppy in 
a daring gown of burnt orange, a red flower in her black 
hair. 

She saw him standing there and called out a welcome 
across the room. 

“There is my toreador,” she cried and crashed into the 
first act prelude from Carmen. Caleb felt himself the 
focus of stares that were friendly enough, but embarrass- 
ing. A light laugh went round, though he sensed that 
it was not at his expense, and hands applauded. 
Mrs. Vedder saved a stage wait by coming swiftly to 
him, 

“You see, you are known already,” she said. “Now 
I must make them known to you.” 

She led him round the room, introducing him. Every 
one seemed to be a writer, a musician, an artist. He 
shook hands with the Pan-faced man that Baxter had 
called the “‘literary tinker” of the Altruists; Hawtrey 
Dimond; and with his wife, a tall, thin woman with eyes 
like drops of pitch and a wide mouth, clad in a carnation- 
colored dress from which thin, knobby arms came out 
with startling effect. 

Vedder greeted him at the punch table. 

“Better fortify yourself while it lasts,” he said. 
“This is an anniversary, mine and Mrs. Vedder’s, and 
we celebrate, but we are limited. One bowl of punch, 
six bottles of Scotch, six of rye, two of mescale, one 
dozen of champagne is the allotment, served out at 
judicious intervals. Meet Carquinez.” 
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A short man with an enormous shock of straight black 
hair, a roughly-modeled face in which black eyes twinkled 
genially, dark-skinned almost as an Indian, shook hands 
with Caleb. He had on a coat of brown corduroy and 
exaggerated pegtop trousers, of the same material but 
dark maroon in color. His tie, about a soft collar, was 
a pomegranate blossom red. He spoke with a Spanish 
accent. To Caleb he seemed to have stepped directly 
across from the Quartier Latin, to have come from a 
performance of La Bohéme, yet he had an air, a person- 
ality, that carried off his clothes and manner and pro- 
claimed them not a masquerade. 

His wife, almost as tall as Mrs. Dimond, was in abso- 

lute contrast. She was an ashen-blonde, with great 
masses of hair braided above and partly about an oval 
face that had a perfect complexion, untouched by applied 
aid. 
She looked like a Madonna, Caleb thought, until he 
noticed her eyes. They were Oriental in their piquant 
slant and they were the color of jade. He mentally 
docketed her as a woman of personality and unusual 
brains. Carquinez, it appeared, was an artist. After the 
greeting he lunged back into an argument he had been 
holding with Vedder concerning the comparative merits 
of Whistler and Sorolla, his somewhat strident voice 
beating against Vedder’s softer but by no means de- 
fenseless answers. 

Caleb and his hostess wound up at the piano. Bromp- 
ton was with Carmen. He had a stranded air, an ap- 
pearance of having been left there by the tide of his own 
feelings, wishful to stay but conscious that he cut a 
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figure out of pose, out of harmony. Carmen flashed eyes 
and teeth at Caleb as Mrs. Vedder fluttered away with a 

“And these, you know.” 

“That wasn’t quite fair,” said Caleb. “Your bring- 
ing me into a strange company with an orchestral ac- 
companiment. You mustn’t expect me to live up to the 
role of Escamillo.”’ 

“I don’t think you leave much to be desired as a 
matador. In so far as I have seen you in action.” 

“You forget the inspiration. Of such a Carmen.” 

She looked at him in surprise, her mouth twisting in 
a little smile of amusement that changed swiftly as her 
red lips fell apart and she gave him a glance full of fire, 
swiftly veiled. Her breast, its superb curves abruptly 
hidden by the sweeping line of her bodice, rose and fell 
swiftly as she sighed under her breath. Caleb felt a 
sudden sense of provocation, a swifter rush of blood that 
was, for the second, dizzying. With the sigh came 
a wave of perfume, exotic, intoxicating. She arched 
her lined eyebrows at him. 

“Why, you are a true caballero. I thought you must 
be like all the New Englanders. I never understood that 
they possessed any gallantry. 

“If you keep that up all evening, you will do very 
nicely,” she said. And began to sing very softly. 
Brompton was ignored. Caleb felt sorry for him, so 
evidently in love with the girl who made a mock of him, 
but he saw no way of altering matters. He stood hy 
the lamp and the girl sang up at him, her face full in 
glow, her lips shaping the syllables of Carmen’s song 
witchingly, 
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Mats, si je t'aime, prénez vous garde. 


“It was the toreador whom Carmen warned,” said 
Caleb. 

“Perhaps he didn’t need it. Brommy,—get us some 
punch before it’s all gone.” 

Brompton departed obediently. Carmen made room 
for Caleb beside her on the piano bench. 

“She hasn’t come yet,” she said as Caleb looked about 
the room. 

“She is expected, I understand,” he countered coolly. 

Carmen gave him a queer little smile, of approbation 
perhaps—or of challenge. 

“Has she ever thanked you properly for saving her 
from the bull? I haven’t. But I intend to.” 

Brompton came back with the punch and they sipped at 
it, listening to the talk. Carquinez’ penetrating voice 
‘came clearly. 

“Eet is awful, Vedder, I tell you! Awful! Those 
great, beeg, beautiful trees, two thousan’ years old, tall 
as a cathedral. An’ to hang in them those leetle, deenky 
Japanese lanterns! Oh Gawd!” 

“He means the big redwood trees at the Grove,” ex- 
plained Brompton. “Where the Altruists’ Club gives its 
plays and holds the Jinks. Carky is right. They stuck 
a lot of lanterns around and they fit in as well as kerosene 
lamps in a Buddhist shrine.” 

“He can paint, can Carky,”’ went on Brompton. 
“Lord, how that chap can paint! Desert stuff. Won- 
derful color, repression, style. I wish I could paint like 


he does.” 
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“Don’t be ridiculous, Brommy,” said Carmen. ‘“Com- 
paring yourself with a peon.” 

“That isn’t fair,’ expostulated Brompton, very much 
in earnest while Caleb admired his chivalry to a brother 
artist. “Carquinez is pure Spanish at one side and, on 
the other, he comes direct from the Aztecs.” 

“An original American,” suggested Caleb. 

“Decidedly original,’ said Carmen. Caleb wondered 
a little why she took up cudgels against the man. Was 
it on account of her own unmixed Spanish blood or did 
‘she resent any comparison disfavoring Brompton? 

“Listen to Hawtrey Dimond,” she said. “Did you 
know he had himself photographed in the altogether with 
a set of pipes—as Pan. Pannikin!”’ 

Dimond, to an audience of two girls in smecks, was 
talking in a colorless voice, stroking his sparse goatee be- 
tween hesitancies. 

“T discovered—a book—in a bookstore—er—printed 
—in type—hand set, well-margined—er—translations 
from the original Greek—er—capitally done, into French 
—with illustrations. A series of plays—that were—quite 
modern.” 

“Oh Gawd! Greek plays being praised for being 
modern!’? Carquinez had joined the little audience. 
Dimond went on undisturbed. 

“T am thinking—meditating—using something similar 
—for a Grove Play. A combination of play and—er— 
pageant—music by McKay. No high lights—all woods 
in the orchestra—horns perhaps—er—a harp.” 

“Diluted Debussy and Gordon Graig,’”’ said Vedder 
under his breath to Caleb. “Everything esthetically 
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vague, especially the plot and poetry. Half the crowd 
went to sleep when they put on ‘The Purple Grail,’ 
Dimond’s maiden effort. Vamose from the piano, you 
three. The Venetian Trio have the floor.” 

A stout man with a bald head and a clean-shaven, jolly 
face, who was, Carmen whispered, a stockbroker; came 
forward with two others, both somewhat girthy, one 
a famous tenor who had retired professionally, though 
he still took favored pupils, the other an artist who had 
attained the Prix-de-Rome in his younger days but had 
acquired also a fixed Bohemianism that precluded later 
success in his profession. A somewhat effeminate chap 
with long hair alternately caressed and punished the 
piano and the trio sang barcarolles with voices that 
blended magnificently, affecting a burlesque on street 
singers that emphasized the real artistry of their per- 
formance. 

A girl violinist followed. Then a contralto. Some 
one recited. It was all of excellent quality. But Caleb 
found his enjoyment marred by a creeping doubt of 
Betty Clinton’s appearance. Carmen perhaps perceived 
it. At any rate she seemed to have definitely attached 
Caleb as her cavalier. 

“Come on up into the conservatory,” she said. “The 
room is getting hot. There is a wonderful view of the 
Strait.” 

They mounted three steps together and went in among 
the palms and vines, leaving the door open behind them. 
The stars shone down through the roof of glass and 
the harbor, closing in towards the Strait, its bordering 
hills mysterious, lay before them. Golden, with its 
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lights, was shut out. A red eye twinkled at Fort Point, 
a white one revolved on the lighthouse in mid-channel. 

“This is better, isn’t it?” she asked. She stood close 
beside him and Caleb was tangibly aware of the appeal 
of her. -She spoke softly. The light subdued her vivid 
coloring, the flaring hue of her gown, but something 
emanated from her that made his pulses quicken. The 
quality of her voice, the perfume that came as she moved, 
the gleam of her eyes, looking up at him. That and 
the conviction that she was the consummation of physical 
attraction, utterly feminine. That the blood ran warmly 
through her, that her emotions were as banked fires. 
The world well lost for love. The quotation epitomized 
her. She was a passion-flower, made for love. No male 
could be in her company and not feel her lure, a lure 
backed by deliberate intent. 

She put a hand on his arm, soft and clinging. Caleb 
could feel the warmth of her palm penetrating the light 
cloth of his sleeve. 

“Now I can thank you for saving me,” she said. 
“You should be rewarded, toreador. What do you 
want? You can have—anything.”’ 

She spoke so softly that he stooped to listen. Her 
breath was on his face, her eyes held little flames, her lips 
were parted. Her whole face was a challenge to desire. 

Caleb was human. Yet he could not tell himself later 
who had given the kiss—or taken it. Her fragrance sur- 
rounded him, for a second her arm was about his neck, 
her body supple to his own, with their lips together. 
The passion of her clinging mouth burned, soft, yet fiery. 
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They were one, welded with something more than merely 
physical contact, 

Then she stepped back with a little laugh, straightening 
the flower in her hair. Caleb saw that her eyes were 
looking beyond him. And she laughed again, an odd 
little murmur of content. 

He wheelea. Standing on the threshold of the con- 
servatory was Betty Clinton, at the head of the steps. 
Behind her was Baxter. Caleb stood as if suddenly 
frozen while she passed as if she did not see him. 

“It is a perfectly glorious night,’”’ she said to Baxter 
as she moved on. Carmen had vanished. Baxter gave 
him a malicious smile as he followed Betty to the end 
of the conservatory. Caleb stood irresolute and then 
went slowly down the steps into the big room. 

The evening was utterly spoiled for him. Carmen 
rejoined him but he would not reaccept her challenge. 
He left her with Brompton and devoted himself to Car- 
quinez’ clever wife. He saw Baxter constantly with 
Betty Clinton, the center of a little coterie that gathered 
about them, saying things that made them laugh, at his 
best, handsome, witty. Caleb wanted to leave but he 
stuck it out, conscious that he had deliberately offended 
Carmen, hardly daring to imagine how Betty had con- 
strued the scene she had happened upon with Baxter as 
her partner. How had Baxter happened to be there on 
that of all evenings? Caleb remembered that he had said 
he was a friend of the Vedders but he fancied that, if he 
had been actually invited, Vedder would have said some- 
thing about it. Yet Vedder did not necessarily know 
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that Caleb Warner and Fred Baxter were intimates. 
-And it was not a formal affair, Baxter might merely 
thave exercised his right of dropping in. Both he and 
Betty, the latter coming with her aunt, had arrived while 
Caleb was making a fool of himself with Carmen. Mr. 
Clinton was in the city he learned, but had preferred to 
stay away from the excitement. 

He found the jade eyes of Mrs. Carquinez regarding 
him with a sidelong glance of humor, of understanding, 
not lacking in sympathy. He became suddenly conscious 
that he had stopped listening to her, or talking to her, 
whichever it might have been, and that he was watching 
intently the group of which Betty was the hub. Even 
as he flushed under the scrutiny of his vis-a-vis, Betty 
nodded to him, pleasantly, as she might to an acquaint- 
ance. Not—Caleb decided—as she would have acted 
if the incident she had chosen to ignore had never 
occurred. 

“You have met Miss Clinton?” asked the artist’s wife. 
“She is a charming girl. She is different—and indiffer- 
ent—so say the men. She and I are close friends.” 

“Yes?” Caleb could muster nothing better than the 
inane syllable. 

“Have you met her aunt? Betty stays with her when 
she is in town. The aunt is delightful. A real duenna. 
A polite edition of Maria. Do you know Maria?” 

“At El Nido? Yes indeed.” 

Caleb laughed, not without spontaneity. His spirits 
were a little lighter. For a while he had feared that 
Baxter had escorted Betty Clinton to the party. Second 
thought reminded him that Baxter had only met her at 
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the dog-show. She was not the kind of girl to extend 
familiar privilege from such an introduction. But Caleb 
did not want to meet the aunt. It would look like an 
attempt to curry himself back into favor vicariously. He 
was grateful to Mrs. Carquinez. Did she mean him to 
be, he wondered. Had she seen what the rest had missed 
with those oblique green eyes of hers? And had she 
tried to help him? 

Mrs. Vedder came up to them. 

“You two seem to be getting along famously,” she 
said. “I shall pair you off for supper. That is a com- 
pliment, Mr. ‘Warner. Elsie is the cleverest woman in 
the room. See that you entertain her.” 

Caleb knew that he was a hollow failure as an enter- 
tainer, though he did his best. The rest of the affair 
went on as if he looked at it through a screen. Cham- 
pagne was opened and he saw Baxter lift his brimming 
glass and rise in a clever speech to his host and hostess, 
The effort ended in uproarious laughter and the Japanese 
refilled Baxter’s glass, that he had drained to his own 
toast. Caleb recollected the doctor’s mention of cham- 
pagne and its action on ‘Baxter. He wondered if the 
latter would make an ass of himself. Baxter was seated 
between Betty Clinton on his right and her aunt to his 
left. He was trying hard to ingratiate himself on both 
hands. And he seemed to be succeeding. 

As soon as the first couple gave an excuse Caleb found 
the Japanese and asked for his hat and coat. His hostess 
came up. 

“You're not going? We're going to have some music. 
Don’t say you have to get up in the morning? You dog 
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{Then good-by. You must come again. Don’t wait for 
an invitation. ‘There are some who always drop in, like 
Ted Baxter. We hadn’t seen him for months and now: 
he’s been the life of the party. I do hope you’ve had a 
good time.” 

He heard himself automatically thanking and assuring 
her. As he stood for a moment behind the screen, wait- 
ing for the previous departure to get well ahead, for he 
was in no mood for company, Carmen came around the 
lacquered panels. Her eyes sparkled with a fine scorn. 

“You would not even say buenos noches? ‘Then I 
will say it. Adios, seior. Good-by. You are not 
nearly so interesting as I thought you would be,” she 
went on, spite in her voice despite its silky smoothness. 
There was a step behind the screen. She dropped her 
tone to a whisper. ‘‘You do not even know how to kiss, 
Sefor Yankee.’ And vanished with a little laugh as 
Caleb found himself out in the night, walking home 
alone, furious at himself, at Carmen, at Baxter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MARY MORGAN SPEAKS 


S he reviewed the affair at breakfast the next 
morning Caleb found no cause for gratulations. 
He discovered himself to have become possessed 
overnight of a faculty entirely aside from reasoning, a 
faculty that had definitely crystallized his feelings to- 
wards Betty Clinton. 7 
“What did she think of him?” he asked himself, con- 
scious of the fact that he desired nothing more than to 
stand in her eyes better than any other man. The thing 
was at an awkward pass. He could not go to her and 
say—‘I want to explain to you the reason why you saw, 
me kissing another girl.” She had chosen to ignore the 
incident once, she surely would continue to do so. But 
his silence—to which he was committed—left the infer- 
ence that he was either flirting outrageously with Carmen 
or serious in his intentions towards her. His annoyance 
wheeled on Baxter. Whether or not Baxter had deliber- 
ately led her towards the conservatory—the suggestion 
was barely logical—he knew that the breach between him 
and Baxter had widened beyond immediate bridging. 
He would make no attempt to span the gap, he decided. 
Baxter’s glance had been too deliberately malicious, 
triumphant. His enmity towards Caleb appeared as 
more than a transient streak of bad temper. 
With an effort he dismissed the matter, since he could 
189 
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not mend it, resolving to move his quarters at the end of 
the month and leave Baxter to his own devices. 

He was not quite satisfied with his invention for the 
pipeline. He saw improvements and he went down to his 
office to put them on paper. It would not be necessary 
to change the model, which would demonstrate well 
enough the general principle. He would produce it to- 
gether with the new suggestions. Caleb was a believer 
in thoroughness. He wanted to make his outline of the 
project complete before the directors. Hinckley’s point- 
ing out of a weakness had piqued him. And he was soon 
deep in his work, everything but business set aside. 

Mail rattled through the slit in his door. There was a 
letter from the Crystal Springs Company. The Di- 
rectors’ meeting was scheduled for the next afternoon. 
The note was a bare mention of the fact from Cox’s 
secretary. It did not leave him much time. He would 
have to hurry along the model and his notes for the im- 
provements. He wanted to make a survey of both shore 
lines where the pipeline should enter and emerge, to take 
photographs and write up the general situation. 

He plunged hard and deeply into it all. He bribed the 
machinist to work double-time and got a promise that the 
model would positively be ready. His office work was 
cleared up by evening and he took the ferry to Oakville 
for an early start. By noon he was back with his films 
and information. By three he had managed to com- 
plete his notes, to secure the pipeline model—not quite 
finished but sufficiently so—while a special pride had se- 
cured him prints of his photographs. Thus armed he 
arrived on time, filled with the invigorating tingle that 
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prefaced the interview, cool enough on the surface, de- 
termined to win over any opposition. 

He had to wait for a few moments. And, while he 
waited, he saw the stenographer, Miss Morgan, sending 
guarded glances in his direction. Once he thought he 
caught an appeal in her eyes, even a suggestion that she 
wanted to talk with him. He rejected that when she 
applied herself to her work, making a battery out of her 
pliant fingers on the keys. She was evidently an ex- 
pert in her line, Caleb decided, as he listened to the steady 
rat-tat-tat of the machine, the efficiency with which she 
slipped in her fresh sheets and carbons and read from her 
notes on the stand attached to the machine. The work 
completed, she rapidly reread for errors, found none, and 
handed the sheets over to the secretary. She had to pass 
by Caleb and she looked directly at him. This time the 
glance held hesitancy, a little fear. He had seen it there 
before. Was she worrying about holding down her job, 
afraid Caleb would say something? 

He wondered how long she would be able to hold it. 
She looked ill, tired, walking without spring, all her 
spruceness vanished. A bell buzzed, the secretary went 
into Cox’s room and came out again with, 

“They’re ready for you now, Mr. Warner.” 

Cox was in his own office to usher him into the Di- 
rectors’ Room where the big model was on the long table. 

“You've met some of us,’ said Cox genially as he 
introduced him. 

Caleb recognized Morse, of the Lumber Ring, Lawler, 
the Oil Magnate, Winton of the Light and Power Com- 
pany and Marlin, Thurston’s uncle. Hinckley was there. 
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The atmosphere seemed friendly but charged with busi- 
ness. The faces were serious, thoughtful. 

“Suppose,” said Cox, “that you give us all the same talk 
you made to Hinckley and myself. We have gone over 
the matter already but we should like to hear from you.” 

Caleb got up and began at the beginning. He spoke 
fluently. His talk came naturally as he opened up the 
filing cabinet of his mind. Not only his project but him- 
self were there for judgment and he realized it, speak- 
ing only facts, making no predictions yet rapidly feeling 
that he had his audience in sympathy with him. He 
commenced with Cox’s dinner and the first prompting 
that came from the statement of Golden’s lack of water. 
And he wound up crisply with the production of his 
pipe-joint model, and the notes and photographs con- 
nected with it. These passed around in silence and 
rested with Hinckley. They seemed to wait for the 
engineer’s endorsement. | 

Hinckley’s eyes kindled. 

“This should solve that problem,” he declared. “You 
have hit upon a bully idea, and the right one, Mr. 
Warner.” 

The directors began to sit at ease, to produce cigars or 
select from a box that circulated to Caleb. 

“You're thorough, young man,” said Marlin. ‘Shall 
we go into conference, Cox?” He looked at his watch. 

“We'll ask you to excuse us for fifteen minutes, Mr. 
Warner,” said Cox. “We'll send out for you.” 

Caleb did not stay in the offices. He paced the corri- 
dor outside, smoking, pondering his chances. He had 
Oakville to fall back upon, but there was always the 
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chance—always the chance in Big Business—that, having 
given up his knowledge, he might be shuffled out of the 
game. They knew his plan. They had the money and 
the influence. They might think themselves able to get 
along without him. He was a stranger. 

He stood at the end of the passage, looking into the 
street but seeing little. And he smiled grimly. “I’m 
not a Yankee for nothing,” he told himself. “They 
haven’t got all the trumps.” 

His name was called. Cox’s secretary had come 
after him. 

“Your proposition, as we understand it,” said Cox, 
“Gs that you should be paid one hundred thousand dollars 
for your project—after it has been approved by our engi- 
neers and declared practical—that will be as soon as this 
Board moves that we go ahead with the work—and that 
you are given due acknowledgment of yourself as origi- 
nator of the project, with a position as consulting engi- 
neer during the completion of the work?” 

Caleb nodded. 

“That is it.” 

“Tt’s a lot of money,” said Marlin, apparently address- 
ing the smoke of his cigar. 

“Tt’s a lot of water,” replied Caleb good-humoredly. 

“You'll turn over your invention to the Company?” 
This was Marlin again. 

“You mean the pipe-junction? Ill give the Company 
free use of it. I am applying for patents. I shall hold 
those. I will allow the Crystal Springs Corporation free 
use of it anywhere on the Pacific Coast.” 

Marlin grunted. 
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“Put the motion,” he said, “where’s that slip of paper?” 

“We'll agree to your terms, Warner,” said Cox. “The 
engineer’s salary will be ten thousand dollars per annum. 
We'll make contract with you for five years at that sum, 
if you wish?” 

Caleb shook his head. 

“For the duration of this work,” he said. “I appre- 
ciate the honor but I should prefer to be foot-loose after 
that. Will you put the rest of your agreement in 
writing?” 

A pair of steely eyes bored into him. They belonged 
to Morse of the Lumber Interests. 

“We are going to make it a motion, young man. That 
should satisfy you.” 

“Tf I can have a copy of the minutes.” 

Cox laughed. 

“Are you a lawyer as well as a civil engineer, Warner? 
You shall have a copy of the minutes—certified,—if you 
wish. You Yankees!’’ he ended humorously. 

“T am not a lawyer,” answered Caleb. “My father 
was. I may have inherited something of his caution. 
He used to say that wars are wzitten in blood but history 
in ink.” 

“And you, having made war, are anxious to make his- 
tory? I think you will. Your salary will commence 
with the motion we are going to pass. We shall be glad 
to have you consider yourself as one of the staff under 
Mr. Hinckley. He expects to start the preliminary, en- 
dorsing activities almost immediately.” 

Marlin walked over towards Caleb who had moved to 
the door. He nipped Warner's elbow familiarly. 
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“We're glad you came out here, Mr. Warner. You're 
the kind of man we want. We'll make a Westerner out 
of you in no time. Don’t let the climate get you. It 
sometimes affects our second generations. Good-by.”’ 

Caleb went out warm in his feeling towards these men. 
He had won. He was the Water-Bearer, on no small 
scale, 

He left the elevator elated, his head up, turning to the 
entrance, when he felt a touch on his arm. It was the 
stenographer, Mary Morgan. 

“Mr. Warner,” she said hurriedly. “I want to see you 
alone. It is important. And it is your business, not 
mine. Though I am connected with it. Will you please 
come ?”” 

There was an earnestness about her that impressed 
him. No timidity. Not so much of appeal as of a mind 
made up to do something vital. 

“Come where?” he asked. “And when?” 

“Will you meet me at Haight’s at a quarter after five, 
that will be as soon as I shall have time to get there after 
work this afternoon. In one of the upstairs compart- 
ments. The captain will tell you which one.” 

He looked at her uncertainly. Haight’s was the fash- 
ionable restaurant. Its upstairs compartments comprised 
a balcony on three sides above the main floor. They 
were curtained off from the communicating corridor, 
curtained in front, to a certain extent. There was noth- 
ing disreputable about the place. Still the compartments 
—in the afternoon especially—were generally reserved 
for couples that had reason for seclusion that were ac- 
cepted as intimate and not always conventional. 
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“You will be sorry if you don’t come,” she said. “It 
is the best place.” 

Her eyes challenged his seriously. They held a por- 
tent that communicated itself. 

“All right, I’ll be there,” he said. And half regretted 
the determination before he reached the street. 

He turned up Grant Avenue towards his office. A 
landaulet braked at the curb. The door opened and 
Betty Clinton stepped out directly in front of him. 
Caleb took off his hat. His pulses had jumped. Then 
they stopped for an instant. She had cut him, deliber- 
ately, cruelly, looking at him as if he had been a stranger 
who had halted to let her, his superior, pass. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AT HAIGHT’S 


NCE again with Caleb the question of Betty 
Clinton became paramount. The achievement 
in which everything had centered, in which he 
had felt such interest, that he had worked through to vic- 
tory, suddenly seemed comparatively worthless. He had 
come out of the offices of the Water Company a deserv- 
ing conqueror, pardonably elated, a bright road stretching 
ahead of him. Now the vistas of his life were drab. 
Inspiration, the desire for success, seemed to have flowed 
out of him like water out of a drain. The reason was 
plain enough, the fact one that he could not overcome nor 
set aside. Betty Clinton had gone out of his life and, 
without her, life hardly seemed worth bothering about. 
It was the first time that Caleb Warner had ever known 
despondency that was both mental and physical. His 
spirits had lost all buoyancy. 

She had given him less attention than she would have 
bestowed upon a street beggar. There at least some char- 
ity would have shown in her gaze. But for Caleb her 
eyes had held nothing—as if he had never existed. 

Something had happened within the last forty odd 
hours. It was inconceivable that the affair at the Ved- 
ders was responsible for the deliberate slight she had put 
upon him. She had heard something, a slander, that had 


turned her utterly against him. 
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And that meant Baxter. No one else. The pointer of 
Circumstance infallibly swung towards him. Caleb re- 
membered instances, almost forgotten, where Baxter had 
shown himself vindictive, matters that Caleb had over- 
looked, condoned, at the time set down to alcohol. He 
had thought that Baxter, sobering, would have realized 
his own major share in their quarrel. But he might still 
imagine that Caleb could have loaned him the money, had 
deliberately deserted him at the time when he most needed 
help. In revenge he had carried a tale to Betty Clinton. 
But what sort of tale was it that she had listened to 
upon so short acquaintance? She was not the type to 
listen readily, to pass a hasty judgment. 

He paced up and down his little office, the sweets of 
victory turned bitter, trying to bring logic to bear upon 
the situation, without avail. At five o’clock he 
started for the café to meet the stenographer, holding a 
vague idea that she might be able to throw some light upon 
the matter. 

He entered the foyer of the restaurant, filled with peo- 
ple coming from the matinées, and mounted the stairs to 
meet the deferential captain of the waiters. Caleb gave 
him his card. 

““A lady should be waiting for me,” he said. 

The man glanced at the card and returned it, receiving 
in exchange a crinkly bill that was deftly palmed and van- 
ished. Then he led the way, cat-footed, down a soft- 
carpeted corridor, stopping before a certain pair of drawn 
curtains and touching a bell in the partition frame. 

“Come.” The captain slipped his head and neck snake- 
wise through the curtains. 
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“It is monsieur,” he announced, withdrew and glided 
down the passage. Caleb entered the alcove. 

It had an arched opening that looked out over the main 
floor of the café. The opening was partially blocked 
with artificial orange trees, the fruit represented by small 
electric bulbs. By the side of the opening, unseen from 
below, angled in the corner behind the curtains, sat the 
stenographer. The glow from the mock oranges gave 
the oval of her face a weird quality. 

It robbed her of all benefit from rouge and powder and 
turned her features to a tragic mask of weariness and 
strain. The plumpness of her cheeks had vanished, there 
were dusky hollows beneath her eyes, the sharpened nose 
showed little lines trailing from its angles to the corner 
of her mouth. She was only a shadow of the blooming 
picture that had once held the “place of present honors” 
on Baxter’s bureau. 

She said nothing until Caleb had seated himself. 
Through the screen of leaves he glimpsed the bizarre dec- 
orations of the main floor. They appeared intended to 
suggest a Venetian court. There were spiral bands of 
red and orange and black about the pillars, the cigarette 
girls were representing Italian peasants and the orchestra 
dressed as gondolieri. They were playing a special pro- 
gram. The barcarolle from The Love Tales of Hoffinan 
sounded softly, on muted strings. 

“You will have to order something,” said the girl. 
Her voice was toneless. She had made no motion since 
he entered. He touched a bell and a sleek waiter almost 
instantly tapped and appeared. 

““A sandwich,” said the girl languidly. “Chicken sand- 
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wich, Emile— Some tea—strong—inacup. Kiros cig- 
arettes, straw tips.” 

“Just tea for me,’’ said Caleb, 

i Vesigin’ sn. aicup, sief7 

“Of course.” 

It was plain that the girl had been in the balcony al- 
coves at Haight’s before. The fact was more evident 
when the tea—“strong, ina cup,” arrived. It was Scotch 
whiskey. With it the waiter brought a siphon, ice and 
tall glasses. The phrasing had been a shibboleth of the 
place whereby those who were initiate and could be trusted 
defied the prohibition law. In his present mood Caleb 
had no objection to strong liquor and he mixed his high- 
ball appreciatively enough. 

The girl elected to drink hers undiluted. After she 
had sipped it down a little sparkle came to her eyes. She 
took a cigarette, tapped its end and lit it. 

“Tf you don’t mind I’ll smoke before we talk?” she said 
and inhaled avidly. It seemed to restore her animation 
somewhat. After she had consumed the cigarette to the 
stub and rubbed the light out in its own ash, she folded 
her long-fingered hands on the cloth and looked directly 
at Caleb. 

“T suppose you know all about me?” 

“All that you refer to, I imagine.” 

“Ted Baxter is a great friend of yours, I suppose?” 

There was a sneering quality to her voice that made it 
harsh. The sparkle in her eyes had changed to a steady 
glitter. 

“We have been friends for a great many years,” 
Caleb answered. 
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She gave a low, short laugh. Evidently she knew 
about the quarrel. 

“I have come here to sell you something,’ she said. 
“As I told you, it is to your interest to listen to me. I 
want money enough to leave Golden, to go East for a 
while. You can imagine why. It'll take fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. My information should be worth many 
times that.” 

“Knowing I am a friend of Baxter’s, why do you apply 
to me for the money? Isn’t he the one to supply it for 
that purpose? Doesn’t he intend to?” 

“T don’t know whether he does or not. You know all 
about his mother and the stock deal? He’s broke. 
Even if he puts over his land deal he’ll need it all to 
square his debts—of honor.” 

Her voice was acid with satire. 

“T don’t know if he’ll put across that deal,” she went 
on. He won't if he’s anywhere near whiskey. And 
there are reasons why I don’t want to use Ted Baxter’s 
money. Suppose we leave him out of this for a bit,” 
she said almost fiercely. ‘“This affair is between you and 


” 
. 


me 

“What is it?” 

She eyed him narrowly, lighting another cigarette. 
Either the face that had once been so charming, so 
youthful and pleasure-loving had been a mask to con- 
ceal her true nature, or she had been bitterly schooled 
within the last few weeks and had learned her lesson 
well. With the curious cadmium tint of the mock 
orange globes on her face, the spark of the cigarette 
as she inhaled it, the glitter in her eyes, her attitude, 
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she appeared jaded, over worldly, cynical, rapacious. 

“Tf I should tell you that there are parties who plan 
to block your plans with the Water Company, if I should 
tell you who they are, what knowledge they possess, how 
they expect to use it, will you give me the money?” 

“It depends upon whether the information is valuable 
enough. Whether their plans are really dangerous to my 
interests—and to those of the Company.” 

“T am dealing with you, Mr. Warner. I’ve made car- 
bons of the minutes of the meetings. I know you 
wanted things set down in writing before you closed 
your deal. Well, I want your word that you'll give me 
the money before I give away my information. I'll go 
further,’ she went on as she saw hesitancy in Caleb’s 
eyes. “You have other interests than just with the 
Crystal Springs crowd. This affects those as well.” 

“What do you mean?” She lowered her voice. 

“You are interested in Miss Clinton.” 

Caleb hardened. But the girl was staring at him and 
he felt that somehow he had betrayed himself, for she 
gave a little satisfied smile. 

“We'll leave her out of it,” he said. She shook her 
head. 

“We can’t. I’m another woman. Not a man. I’m 
not saying anything detrimental to her. But this touches 
her as well as you. Now will you give me your promise 
and listen?” 

Caleb reflected rapidly. He could manage the fifteen 
hundred. It was a big sum. Even with his attained 
hundred thousand, with his promised salary, it still 
seemed large. He could not undo in a moment the in- 
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stincts due to heredity and training. But the girl had 
struck the right note. He felt that she held the key to 
Betty Clinton’s conduct towards him. And, as he 
realized that, the money lost all value. 

“All right,” he said. “I promise.” 

“You propose to dam Hermafios Valley. That is 
a main point in your plan. To hold back the storm 
waters. It shows on the model and in your specifica- 
tions. Well, you can’t get Hermafios Valley.” 

“Why not? Public utility can command condemna- 
tion proceedings.” 

“Tt can’t supercede a previous contract to sell.’ 

Caleb stared. The girl was no ordinary employee. 
She was clever enough to have a good grasp of the affair. 
She was not talking like a parrot. He saw immediately 
that, in her semi-confidential position of assistant to 
Cox’s secretary, she had had access to details. She had 
seen the model. And she had been the one to supply the 
parties she spoke of with their information. Baxter 
was in it, of course. She had done it to please Baxter, 
or from some ulterior purpose of her own. What love 
she had held for Baxter was fairly well atrophied by now, 
he fancied. 

“What is this contract? Who holds it?” 

“It is a year’s option of sale. Baxter holds it.” 

For a moment Caleb saw red but he controlled himself 
under the girl’s watchful eyes. 

“Tf the option exists your information only tells me 
something that I cannot guard against,” he said. 

“Wait. I'll tell you how he got it. He has been 
looking for an acreage to suit certain clients who want to 
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locate near here. You told him about Hermafios. He 
thinks he was clever to get it out of you. Though I 
don’t think you two had quarreled then. But you did. 
And he wanted to get even. He met Miss Clinton and 
her father. He learned that Mr. Clinton had been think- 
ing of selling, but with reservations, holding back the 
home ranch and the place where all the Clintons were 
buried. That gave him his idea. Oh, he’s smart 
enough. At first I think he just wanted to tie up the 
valley spite you and ruin your plans by selling it to his 
clients. But this opened something more. A chance to 
put you in absolutely wrong with the Clintons, with Betty 
Clinton. He knows you are in love with her. And so 
is he!” 

Her face blazed dull crimson, the glitter in her eyes 
concentrated to flames of jealousy. Here was the real 
reason—aside from mercenary interest—for her reve- 
lation. 

“How do you know he is in love with her?” 

“How do I know?” She laughed scornfully. “Be- 
cause I am a woman. Because I know Ted Baxter. 
Because I know that he never loved me, has never loved 
any girl. We've been amusements for him. But he’s in 
love now. He couldn’t deny it when I taxed him with it. 

“Baxter’s rotten, clean through. I'll tell you what 
your ‘best friend’ did. Not because you wouldn’t lend 
him money—or couldn’t. But because he saw a chance 
to do away with you as a rival and a chance to make 
money at the same time. He couldn’t resist that com- 
bination. 
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“So he told her and her father all about your schemes, 
that you had made friends with them to cover your 
prospecting, your surveys and your photographing. It 
seems that one of their men, a Mexican, had been watch- 
ing you. He saw you early one morning where you had 
been testing rock. He reported to Mr. Clinton and that 
made Clinton suspicious. The girl stuck up for you at 
first. But now—you know better than I do the kind of 
man Clinton is. But he was furious, is furious. He 
says you abused his hospitality, that you intended to 
desecrate the graves of his dead. He called you a 
Yankee spy. And he gave Ted Baxter a purchase option 
for agricultural purposes. Principally, of course, as a 
protection for himself against condemnation. 

“Now Ted is laughing at you. The representative of 
the colony is in town. Ted takes him to Hermafios 
Valley to-morrow. And you are the fool. Un- 
fese porn is 

“Unless what?” 

“Baxter thinks he is going to marry that girl. I don’t 
know what kind of a girl she is. She may take him 
on the rebound, if she was in love with you. But she 
won’t marry him. Baxter is going to marry me.” 

“I thought you were going away.” 

“After he marries me. After he makes our child 
honest.” The flame leaped again in her eyes. “He 
dared—he dared to pretend that he was not the father 
of my baby. And he knows,—oh he knows different. 
I was a little fool when I met him but—I was a good 
girl. I wanted fun—and I got it. But, if I pay, he'll 
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pay too. I’m not going to live with him. He’s a liar 
and a cheat. My baby may inherit that. If it does I 
hope it dies. 

“He’s tried to bribe me. I might have taken it once 
and gone away. I’ve got to give up my position soon, 
the girls are beginning to notice things. My aunt, she’s 
all the relative I have, says I’ve shamed her and myself. 
I'll go away. I can get another place after it’s all over. 
But I'll not go on his money. Even if he came through. 
Now, Mr. Warner, have I earned my fifteen hundred 
dollars ?” 

“You shall have it,” said Caleb slowly. Resentment 
was swift, mounting to rage, within him but he kept a 
grip on himself—until he met Baxter. 

“T can give you something for good measure,” she 
whispered across the table. “I can make Ted see me 
to-night. If I can get him to drinking—and I can— 
he’ll never keep that appointment to-morrow.” 

“No,” replied Caleb. “I don’t play the game that 
way.” 

She looked at him, incredulous, scornful. 

“Then you're a fool,” she said. “Ted plays a crooked 
game and you let him get away with it because you don’t 
think it’s sporting to use marked cards, the same as he 
does.” 

“Possibly. However things may turn out I don’t feel 
like using you to get him drunk. I prefer him sober just 
now. You've earned your money sufficiently. You shall 
have it to-morrow.” 

She looked at him differently now. He returned the 
gaze enigmatically. She saw little muscles bunched 
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about his lower jaw, the clean, firmset line of it, light 
like that reflected from polished steel in his eyes. Into 
her own eyes admiration entered. 

“You've got something up your sleeve,” she said know- 
ingly. “I'd like to watch your session with Baxter. 
Don’t kill him.” She laughed, off key, recklessly. 

“I won't,” Caleb promised grimly. “How’ll I get the 
money to you?” 

She took out a pencil and a card and scribbled. 

“Here’s my address. Send it there. Now, let me go 
away first while you settle the check. It might spoil your 
reputation if we were seen going out together,” she 
added, bitterly. ‘Good-by.” 

She parted the curtains and was gone as Caleb touched 
the bell. That waiter came promptly and he paid the 
bill and started for the street. At the bottom of the 
stairs he encountered Mary Morgan. She had her back 
towards him, watching the foyer. She turned and put 
up a hand to arrest his exit, 

“Tt was Ted,” she whispered. “I didn’t want to meet 
him. But he’s gone out. You go first.” 

As Caleb entered the foyer the swinging doors from 
the main café opened and Clinton and his daughter 
emerged. 

Automatically, without thought, he raised his hat. 
Betty Clinton was looking in his direction and she did 
not evade his glance. Neither did she answer it. But 
Caleb saw a faint color stealing up from neck to brow, 
saw her eyebrows contract in annoyance. Then her 
father saw him. Clinton’s eyes blazed while Caleb bit 
his lips as he replaced his hat, furious at his action yet not 
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certain that he would not have repeated it. He was un- 
conscious of anything that he had done that should cause 
him to retract courtesies towards the Clintons. To do so 
would be an acknowledgment of a shamefacedness he 
was far from feeling. 

“Go on and join Baxter,” Clinton said in a low voice 
to his daughter. She went through the open door held 
for her by an attendant. Baxter had been with them. 
He had gone ahead to the car. Baxter must have been 
sitting beneath the alcoves where Caleb and Mary Morgan 
had held their interview. And Betty Clinton had seen the 
pale face and shrinking figure of the stenographer on 
the stairs behind Caleb. He was sure of that as Clinton 
advanced towards him threateningly while the thoughts 
shuttled swiftly through his brain. He faced Clinton 
coolly. 

“You are impudent, sir,” said Clinton, his breath al- 
most fuming with the temper he held in uncertain leash. 
There were several people in the foyer and, though Clin- 
ton’s voice was low, they seemed to sense a scene, look- 
ing curiously to where the one-armed man stood before a 
younger, both white, rigid under reserves that tortured 
them. Behind Caleb, the stenographer had retreated 
farther up the stairway. 

“T have only one arm left, sir,’ went on Clinton, “but, 
if you have the impertinence to again salute me or my 
daughter, I shall find it sufficient to horsewhip you, you 
sneaking Yankee!” 

Caleb did not flinch. His voice gritted. 

“You will apologize to me some day, sir. I...” 

“Pah!” Clinton wheeled, his straight, spare form 
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marching with military precision through the door. 
Caleb watched him, his blood seeming to boil. Before 
he could follow Mary Morgan touched him on the elbow. 
He whirled, in no mood for her. 

“Don’t snarl at me,” she said. ‘“Snarl at Ted Baxter. 
I want to tell you something. That girl doesn’t quite 
believe all she has heard. And the reason is, because she 
doesn’t want to. Now go.” 

As Caleb crossed the street a car went by, Baxter 
driving. Clinton and his daughter were in the tonneau. 
Caleb’s. hands balled into fists, opened with clutching 
fingers. He ached to spring for the footboard and drag 
Baxter from behind the wheel. Baxter saw him stand- 
ing to let them pass and shrugged his shoulders as he gave 
Caleb a short smile of gleeful malice. The traffic opened 
up and Baxter stepped on his gas. His passengers ig- 
nored the incident. Caleb made the curb, trembling with 
rage. He had shaken before like that, waiting for the 
zero hour in the trenches, before he lunged over the top 
with righteous murder in his heart. If he had had the 
instant opportunity he would have smashed Baxter to a 
pulp or choked him. He swung off uptown, revenge de- 
ferred, anger master of his brain. 


CHAPTER XX 
SURVEY 


ALEB had no immediate means of tracing Bax- 
ter. He did not know the address of Clinton’s 
sister, with whom he and his daughter were 

Staying. He did not know that Baxter was driving them 
there. But, sooner or later, the other must show up at 
the apartment-house to change his clothes—or at the 
Club. Caleb went to the latter place first. He held only 
one fixed desire, to come face to face with his false 
friend and have a reckoning with him. Baxter’s actions 
had been deliberate, despicable. Caleb might have passed 
over the land deal with contempt. It was shyster, under- 
handed business, but many might consider it merely 
smart and consider that Caleb should have protected his 
own interests. But, to treacherously use stolen knowl- 
edge from the Water Company to undermine Caleb with 
Betty Clinton—her father did not seem to enter into 
the immediate problem—to proclaim Caleb as an abuser 
of hospitality—-worse—to make him out a scoundrel in 
the eyes of the girl he loved—for Baxter to endeavor to 
gain for himself the love of that girl, was beyond all for- 
giveness. It clamored for punishment, physical, amply 
sufficient. 

There were a good many people at the club, several 
dining there. Caleb rang up the apartment house. 


“Tf Mr. Baxter comes in,” he told the operator, “call 
210 
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me up at the Altruists Club and let me know. I don’t 
want to talk to him, just to know if he comes in. You 
understand ?” 

“All right, Mr. Warner.” 

He decided to wait awhile in the club lounge in case 
Baxter arrived. If he should they couldn’t have a row 
in the club. Caleb was its guest. There would be in- 
terference, talk. And he intended to clean up the job 
properly. The recollection of many times when he had 
pulled Baxter out of a scrape, often to his own detri- 
ment, added fuel to the fire of his resentment. For the 
first time he saw his friend clearly—selfish, unprincipled, 
spoiled—to use Mary Morgan’s stronger term, “‘rotten.”’ 

Ever the reckless driver of his badly harnessed emo- 
tions, chiefly sensuous, entirely physical, Baxter had 
given no thought but to his own entertainment. What 
individuality had been his was long ago dissolved in the 
heady tides of self indulgence. He had never loved 
any one but himself, had Ted Baxter. His love for 
Betty Clinton—Caleb bitted himself hard from follow- 
ing up that trail. 

Marlin stopped opposite to him and broke into his 
musings, 

“Hinckley wants to get in touch with you,” he said. 
“Promised him I’d tell you if I ran across you. He’s 
probably home by now.” 

“All right.’ Caleb’s answer was apathetic. For the 
moment business seemed a dead issue but he roused him- 
self and went to the telephone booths. Hinckley’s voice 
came to him, eager, stimulating. 

“T want to go over the ground with you right away,” 
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he said. “Just a preliminary, personal survey. We 
haven’t any time to lose. Will to-morrow morning be 
convenient ?” 

Caleb responded to the engineer’s energy. 

“Surely,” he replied. “Make it noon.” 

“Then the Ferry Building for the one o'clock Broad 
Gauge boat. It connects with the Coyote Cafion train.” 

Caleb went back to his seat. The club rooms began 
to thin out and he ordered his dinner. There was no 
sign of Baxter, no telephone from the apartment-house. 
When the meal was announced he called the Head Boy. 

“If Mr. Baxter comes in, let me know. I shall be at 
dinner.” 

“He won't be in, sir. He telephoned a little while ago 
to tell Mr. Henley he’d meet him at ten o’clock. They 
had an appointment outside.” 

Henley was a man patterned to Baxter’s caliber. Caleb 
had met him and never cared to press the acquaintance. 
Henley had been Baxter’s companion on trips with Mary 
Morgan and Henley’s own special flame. To-night meant 
some similar expedition. It probably meant also that 
Baxter would get drunk. They were most likely booked 
for the Ocean Boulevard, to hunt pleasure along that 
lengthy line of tawdry, glittering resorts. If Baxter 
should fall so far from sobriety as to make a mess of his 
business appointment for the next day, Caleb did not feel 
called upon to interfere. It was one thing to refuse 
sanction to Mary Morgan to act as his agent in getting 
Baxter intoxicated, quite another when the finger of 
Providence appeared likely to intervene. 

He finished his dinner with a cigar and walked up to 
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Semaphore Hill. He had his bag to pack and he decided 
to do that and turn in early. In the morning there were 
notes and instruments in the office that he wanted to 
take along and the matter of sending the money to Mary 
Morgan had to be attended to through his bank. Bax- 
ter might come home in the small hours and Caleb made 
up his mind to see him before he left, if he did return 
to the apartment-house. What might occur then would 
depend upon Baxter’s condition. When Caleb faced his 
man he wanted the latter to be sober. He expected a 
fight which he might not have to provoke. Baxter was 
a clever boxer, it was about the only athletic sport he 
had ever taken up and he had won laurels at it. But 
Caleb did not worry about the issue. Baxter’s prowess 
would even up with his lack of condition. 

There were a few unimportant letters waiting for him, 
and a small package. He opened it. The jade pendant 
was inside, the sign of Pisces, returned from Betty Clin- 
ton without a word. He held it for a little in the palm 
of his hand, his thoughts bitter, before he put the 
trinket away in a desk drawer, which he locked. 

Baxter did not materialize. Caleb was up before the 
night man went off and made certain of that fact. After 
he had taken his bag to the office and added to it what 
he needed, he dropped in at the club before he went to the 
bank. It was quite possible that Baxter had turned in 
with Henley, who had a room at the Altruists. And 
he met Dr. Fields coming up from the dining-room. 
The physician stopped him. 

“Suppose you know about Baxter ?” 

“No. What?” 
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“Nothing serious, though this might be a good chance to 
make him think so. You share a suite with him, don’t 
you? And he didn’t show up last night? For cause. 
Henley brought him home from the Beach poisoned— 
that’s the only word for it. They are selling the crudest 
kind of stuff out at the resorts. It’s got to be stopped. 
Baxter arrived literally blind drunk. Eighty-eight per 
cent. crude alcohol with glycerine, a little carbolic acid 
to give it the bite, burnt sugar for coloring. 

“And I’m going to try and put the fear of God and 
whiskey into his heart—or his liver—while he’s here in 
the club under my eye. I can’t do that unless we all 
stick together. If he tries to get in touch with you, 
don’t encourage him to go back to his rooms. Of course 
I can’t restrain him and he’s a stubborn devil when he 
gets set. Liquor inhibits his reasoning processes... In 
time it'll atrophy ’em. Right now it releases the Mr. 
Hyde we’ve all got in our subconscious identities. I 
mean it. Let Ted Baxter keep up this game and he'll 
practically lose his reason, be purely bestial, he might 
commit any crime—even murder. 

“Damn alcohol, anyway. It’s an ally of medicine, I'll 
admit, but the rot that chaps like Baxter pick up does more 
than inflame the brain, it sears it. I don’t know just 
what it does do to it. 

“There’s a chap in the club—you haven’t met him for 
he’s gone away—but he was an artist and a mighty clever 
one—his stuff’s in the Metropolitan. He got out of 
kilter—seriously—and some of us incised his skull, took 
out a little disc of his brain—to see what was the matter 
with it. We didn’t find out much, but do you know 
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what it did to him? He lost all sense of proportion and 
the purely animal side of him came on top. Cruelty, 
bestiality and so on. Rotten for his wife. Rotten for 
everybody, except him. He don’t know it. He’s having 
a fine time. He’s just a faun, a satyr. 

“Stevenson was right. There are two men in each of 
us. One lives in the subconscious and, if he ever gets 
the better of the conscious, of the reasoning man—good- 
by to that man’s soul. 

“Ted Baxter and his pals think they are wise. They 
start out drinking only stuff that is pretty well certain 
to be imported. Then when they get tee’d up they drink 
anything—everything. The damned fools don’t know 
what they are doing to themselves. Searing their con- 
sciences—that’s just another word for their conscious- 
nesses—lapsing back to atavism—inhibiting all the good 
and releasing all the primitive. 

“There’s a drug called kaapi, used by the tribes on the 
Upper Amazon. The warriors take it deliberately. 
Sends ’em crazy with lust of fighting and murder, pre- 
vents ’em from feeling pain, shuts off the nervous system 
and whatever sense they have of fair play. This hooch 
Baxter’s been imbibing does the same thing. Short- 
circuits his psychology. 

“You're his friend. Do what you can. He'll be 
fairly fit by to-morrow. The stuff hasn’t really got him 
yet. We'll keep him quiet to-day with bromides, or 
something stiffer. You're closer to him than any one 
else just now, I fancy.” 

“J’m sorry, doctor,” said Caleb, “but we’ve had a row. 
Pretty serious one. And I don’t know .. . I’ve got to 
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go out of town on urgent business for a day or two... .” 


“Hah! Had a row? Then you can’t do a thing. 
Just aggravate him. Confound him, he’s rowing with all 
his best friends. Not quite responsible perhaps. Yes, 
damn it, he zs responsible enough. He knows better. 
‘Did know better. Well, we’ll do the best we can for him, 
best he'll let us. But I’m telling you that they started 
something with Prohibition that they don’t know how 
to handle. Like the fool farmers who kill off their snakes 
and forget about the rats and mice that are going to raise 
havoc with their crops. Lots of damn fools like Bax- 
ter resolved to get their booze anyway, consider it a 
cutting off of personal privilege. And lots of boot- 
leggers ready and eager to supply ’em. If I had my way, 
I’d give such congenital idiots permits for good liquor— 
not so much for medicinal purposes as psychological, 
But then I’m a crank. Good-by, Warner.” 

There would be no land deal for Hermafios Cajion that 
day. No money for Baxter out of his crookedness. 
It was quite on the cards that the Eastern representative 
of the colony would cut off relations with Baxter, 
especially if he ever guessed at the cause for the appoint- 
ment being missed. And he knew that no buyer ever 
arrived on the Pacific Coast, unnoted, nor unwaited upon. 
There is a freemasonry of dealers in real estate that 
shapes the buyer’s ends however much of an independent 
agent he may imagine himself. But these agents are 
under no bond or oath not to depreciate each other. 

Some of these men would be sure to inform the repre- 
sentative of Baxter’s lapse. 

Caleb was still bitter enough himself to feel scant sym- 
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pathy with Baxter’s condition, serious as Fields con- 
sidered it to be. Baxter hadn’t been drunk when he 
went to Hermafios Valley to talk with Betty and her 
father. 

Hinckley was waiting for him at the Ferry Building. 
The engineer had managed to subtly but completely dis- 
guise himself. In old, baggy tweeds, with a shabby hat 
and a battered bag, he looked like an unsuccessful farmer. 
The keenness of his eyes was dimmed by yellow-lensed 
spectacles with imitation tortoise shell rims. They gave 
him somewhat the appearance of a hoot-owl surprised 
by daylight. He looked approvingly at Caleb’s rough 
clothes. 

“That’s the idea. No sense in us looking like tourists 
or in anyway prosperous or otherwise obtrusive. I’m 
fairly well known over there, too, and, if it got out I 
was smelling around the hills, the price of real estate 
would be apt to soar immediately. There is always the 
chance of Oakville learning something and suspecting 
more. 

“There’s a big lot of watershed we’ll have to accumu- 
late to ensure purity. I want to get the general lay of 
that before we start the Finance Committee out to acquire 
it, parcel by parcel. And you’ve got to be canny. Your 
role is that of a foolish young Easterner with money on 
whom land worth comparatively little may be unloaded 
at a fair price. A price they will think big until the pro- 
ject is complete. 

“Tt’s fair enough all round,” he went on. “We'll pay 
‘em more than market value because at present there is 
no actual market for their land, hasn’t been for years, not 
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likely to be. If they thought we wanted it for public 
utility purpose they’d make us pay through the nose. 
Over at Crystal Springs I’ve had a man start a hog ranch 
deliberately to force me to buy at his own price for fear 
of pollution. It’s a hard matter to condemn watershed 
lands. Easy enough for reservoir sites or canal and 
conduit routes. So they hold us up. The boat’s in.” 

Through the waiting-room windows they could see the 
trans-bay passengers filing past to the exits. The 
people in the room began to crowd up towards the sliding 
doors that would let them through to the slip. 

Caleb, released from attention to Hinckley’s talk—they 
had stood apart from the crowd—suddenly caught his 
breath. Less than ten feet from him, in front, were 
Betty Clinton and her father. They made no effort to 
get quickly through the press and Caleb also hung back 
despite the attempt of Hinckley to bustle ahead. He had 
no immediate desire for a public encounter. If it 
occurred without possibility of avoidance, Caleb made up 
his mind to bow, despite Clinton’s last words. Within 
him was a persistence that would not admit of pliability 
where he deemed himself blameless. 

The Clintons were going back to El Nido. That was 
evident and it suited Caleb. Before he returned to 
Golden he could carry out his intention of seeing them, 
Baxter could wait. So he dallied until Clinton’s spare 
figure found a way through the thinning crowd that 
tailed on to the Ferry apron and, with Betty following, 
climbed the stairs to the upper deck. Hinckley went for- 
ward to the open end with Caleb. They were among the 
first off the ferry, first through the gates to their train. 
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Caleb suggested the smoker and Hinckley seconded it. 
The risk of an unpleasant meeting was avoided. Caleb 
knew Clinton for too much the cavalier to desert his 
daughter for the smoking car on so short a trip. And he 
figured—correctly—that they would alight at a station 
ahead of the destination of Hinckley and himself. He 
saw Luis Padilla controlling a team too restive to be tied 
while a train arrived and departed, Maria hurrying to 
take the bag of her young mistress, a station hand carry- 
ing Clinton’s luggage as if it was a privilege. 

They took rooms at the same hotel that Caleb had 
patronized. Part of their trip was to be made in a Ford 
car, shabby enough to preclude any idea of wealth for 
its occupants, part in a buggy, on horseback, and afoot. 

Caleb took the lead and conducted Hinckley up Her- 
mafios Cafion, into the Boca-Blanca Valley, to the source 
of Gabilan and around about the Sink itself. He 
gave the engineer a demonstration of his divining powers, 
an experiment imitated unsuccessfully by Hinckley, who 
did not lessen his belief in the phenomenon because of his 
own failure. The third day was given up to an inspec- 
tion of the foothills that bound the Sink and a checking- 
up of Caleb’s demonstrations in proof of the clay that 
underlay the gravel and lined its sides. 

“I am entirely satisfied, so far,” said Hinckley when 
they returned to their hotel after this last trip. “This 
is Saturday. I’d like to call a halt until Monday. IL 
always aim at spending the week-end in the bosom of my 
family, if I can compass it. We have done famously. 
I can confirm your findings with enthusiasm, my son.” 

Hinckley nodded at the younger man with a smile that 
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radiated health and good nature. They had got along 
wonderfully in their common interest in a project that 
promised full success. It had been a strenuous time, 
even for Caleb, who marveled constantly at the twin 
strength and energy of the engineer, whose body seemed 
to be made up of rubber and steel. 

“Goin’ to leave us?” The landlord of the hotel came 
out upon the verandah where Caleb and Hinckley were 
chatting. Rain had fallen heavily and held them indoors 
to check over the notes and maps they had made. Now 
it was clearing up. 

“T’m going to Golden on the four-ten,” said Hinckley. 
“Be back Monday. Mr. Warner—are you coming with 
me, Warner?” 

“T think not. Ill do a little fishing. Maybe take a 
shot at those quail we saw on Gabilan. You'll find me 
here waiting for you.” 

“Cloudburst up country,” said the hotel-keeper. “This 
here local rain was the tag of it. Crick’s risin’ fast. 
Black as sin over Gabilan. She’s a weather-breeder, is 
that old mountain. An’ when she sots-to for a job she 
gen’ally does it proper. Yes, sir. Wouldn’t wonder but 
what she spouts cloudbusts all arternoon. I’ve known 
"em come three in concussion. Reg’lar waterspouts. 
Won’t be no fishin’ until old Gabby’s through an’ the 
water goes down. Power of current comin’ down stream 
after this little spat of weather.” 

“Let’s go out and have a look,” suggested Hinckley. 

Coyote Creek had risen, was rising, in a volume that 
testified to the truth of the landlord’s assertion that there 
had been a cloudburst. He accompanied them to the 
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bridge, scorning any waterproof for the now swiftly 
falling rainfall and the three leaned over the rail and 
watched the sliding torrent of brown water, streaked with 
foam, stained with the sundried banks it had under- 
mined, bearing boughs and branches that had rashly 
grown too close to the level of the summer surface, 
dead driftwood riding high; rushing under the bridge 
with a steady voice of authority and purpose. Caleb 
marked the waterline on the cement of the bridge abut- 
ments, noting it by certain stains in the cement. It 
was covered within five minutes by as many inches. 

“Rising fast,’ he commented. 

“She’ll rise for an hour or so after that bust,” said the 
landlord. ‘She comes a kiyootin’ an’ a tootin’ in the 
winter when Gabby gets to makin’ rain in earnest. The 
bridge bottom’s twelve foot above stream in ordinary. 
Wal, I’ve seen her a spoutin’ over the stringers fifty 
times. Double that. Yes, sir. Used ter carry the old 
wooden bridges off like they was straws. Come nigh to 
gettin’ away with the steel railroad bridge one time. You 
folks ain’t got yore farm located yit, I reckon?” he broke 
off. He had evidently accepted Hinckley as a farmer 
and Caleb as an Easterner who wanted to learn ranching. 

“Jest as well for you to take yore time,” he continued. 
“Thar’s a heap of land round here that looks likely an’ 
don’t cost so much as no’th of the crick, whar she’s de- 
veloped. When it comes to buyin’, I might help you out. 
No sense in gettin’ stuck on prices. I hate to see a 
newcomer gouged. They git on to it sure, inside of a 
little, an’ it makes ’em discontented. That ain’t the kind 
of a neighbor I want, a man figgerin’ he’s bin played 
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for a sucker an’ all the community’s givin’ him the haw- 
haw. No, sir. It’s human nater, I grant ye, to lift 
the price a bit if you think t’other feller’s after what you 
got to sell. But it ought to be done within reason. 
You git. yore eye on what you want an’ let me know where 
*tis an’ I mebbe can help you out. I'd be apt to know 
what they bin askin’. Sabe?” 

He winked at both of them and, after Hinckley had 
thanked him cordially, left them together. 

“Do you suppose he means that in good faith?” asked 
Caleb. ‘If he does he may come in useful.” Caleb had 
been surprised at the general lack of curiosity about their 
business. Even the ranchers did not ask questions so 
much as they were ready to answer them. It seemed to 
be a Western custom not to talk much until one was ready 
to do business and then to complete the deal speedily. 

“They don’t bargain much out here,” said Hinckley. 
“They name a price they figure is fair and stick to it. 
That is one reason why we shall have to be especially care- 
ful about not letting it be known why we want the land. 
As our landlord says, it’s human nature to tilt the price 
a bit and there is a latent desire, which is national, I think, 
to charge a corporation more than an individual, on the 
general assumption that every corporation makes excess 
profits and can stand trimming.” 

“Back East,’ answeted Caleb, “in farming communi- 
ties especially, bargaining is instinctive and the desire to 
know all about the possible purchaser’s business—or any 
one’s business—is a disease that is incurable. If you 
took a farm at the farmer’s first asking price he’d consider 
you a ‘dum fool.’ And you would be. You have to go 
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through the what-d’ye-want? and what d’ye-offer? pro- 
gram. Our host never asks us where we’re going or 
where we’ve been. 

“He minds his own business and expects us to mind 
ours. Look at that water climb, will you? I’ve been 
turning over a suggestion in my mind. See what you 
think of it. Your project will lower the water in Coyote 
Creek by controlling the storm waters. But it will not 
do away entirely with the tremendous waste that runs 
into the Bay every fall and winter. One or more of the 
tributary creeks will still discharge into Coyote. This is 
only a cloudburst. You can figure what days of steady 
rain will mean. Over the stringers of this bridge, as the 
landlord said. 

“But the project should diminish that eleven or twelve 
foot wave sufficiently for us to handle it by a dam lower 
down Coyote Creek. About where your conduits will 
cross. We could make that dam hollow without weaken- 
ing it, your conduits can occupy the space. The water 
will come in mighty handy for emergency supply. We 
wouldn’t blend it with your filtered water, save on such 
occasions. We could screen it but it would never ap- 
proach the gravel cleansed water for purity. It is only a 
small factor but, in case of a big fire, we could either min- 
gle with the regular supply or hold the pure water in the 
forebays while we used this. What do you think of it?” 

“A bully plan.” Caleb was heartily glad that Hinck- 
ley had found something to incorporate with the main 
scheme. He liked the engineer more and more as their 
relations grew closer. At his own suggestion they walked 
down-cafion to the proposed site of such a subsidiary 
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dam, discussing it until it was time for Hinckley to get 
back for his train. 

Caleb saw him off. Then he ordered a lunch put up. 
The landlord made little comment as he handed it to him. 

“If you aim to be out late you better take a slicker 
along,’ he said. “By the feel of the air an’ my rheumatic 
knee, old Gabby ain’t through yit. Likely to be another 
cloudbu’st afore sundown. Black as the inside of yore 
hat over thar.” 

Caleb thanked him and took his advice. 

“Not much thunder and lightning at this time of year?” 
he suggested. 

“Not at any time of year. No, sir. Thay have proper 
storms up in the Sierra but thunder and lightnin’ is rarer 
round here than a third horn on a cow. Some climate. 
No tornadoes, cyclones, thunderstorms, snow, or hail. 
Jest a bit of a quake once in a while an’ I wouldn’t wonder 
but what that does the sile a power of good. Like extry- 
deep plowin’.” 

Caleb laughed and strode off. He was bound for Her- 
mafios Valley and he crossed the bridge and started up 
Hermafios Creek with his shoulders squared and his jaw 
set. Nothing was going to prevent him getting an audi- 
ence with Clinton. He had certain things to set forth 
and, stormy though that interview would probably be in 
the beginning, he would let himself hold no doubt as to its 
favorable conclusion. He wondered whether he would 
encounter Padilla, who had seen him getting rock sam- 
ples from the cliffs by the bridge. The Mexican might 
prove an ugly customer, yet, he would merely prove one 
of the obstacles that Caleb was determined to surmount. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ON THE BRIDGE 


T was a five mile walk to the cafion head, another 
mile to the ranch. In Caleb’s condition the distance, 
both ways, meant little. He did not believe that a 
horse could be coaxed to cross the suspension bridge, 
not by him, at all events, and he did not care to risk 
riding that far and leaving the beast picketed. To all 
intents and purposes, until he accomplished reinstatement, 
he was an undesirable trespasser on Clinton ground. 
And the El Nido property included the upper half of the 
cafion. 

He knew the dining hour at El Nido. It was five 
when he set out and this should bring him to the junction 
of valley and cafion in the early evening. A pipe to 
top off his cold supper and he would arrive at the ranch- 
house soon after the Clinton meal was over. So he would 
stand the best chance of finding both Betty and her father 
at home, would be apt to find Clinton in congenial mood. 

In the cafion it was growing dark. Masses of clouds 
were scurrying north and west from the steadily gather- 
ing vapors on the peak of Gabilan that constituted what 
the landlord styled “Old Gabby’s brew.”” They rode high 
and no rain fell, though they seemed surcharged with 
moisture, bellying low. The cafion ran almost due north 
and south, shutting off the westering sun long before it 
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through the cafion trees, fretting the highest boughs. 
The creek was foaming down, still carrying the excess of 
the afternoon’s cloudburst. It was far above its normal 
flow and its voice was sonorous. It ran darkhued, bear- 
ing rafts of yeasty foam, deadwood and, here and there, 
a clump of great woodwardia ferns or a washed-out 
bush. 

The darkness deepened to premature nightfall as 
Caleb reached mid-cafion. The trail was dim and water, 
racing down the cafion sides from the storm, had ren- 
dered the track slimy and treacherous, slackening up his 
pace. There would be a moon on the way back, if the 
weather cleared. He stopped for a moment after he had 
negotiated a gap that had been washed out of the path 
by a freshened spring and noticed, for the first time, that 
the wind had ceased; either blown out or halting for a 
greater demonstration. He filled his pipe and lit it. 
Before the bowl was glowing evenly there came a moan 
from the south, the boughs above him creaked and bent 
protestingly and the breeze blew chilly down the trail. 
Overhead the moan strengthened to a roar and the 
branches began to thrash in a steady gale. Leaves and 
twigs came fluttering down in the dusk. 

Caleb put on his slicker. Thick though the leafy 
screen above him was, he felt sure that a heavy down- 
pour was imminent. The first drops of it spatted heavily 
on the green thatch before he had gone a hundred yards. 
Then, suddenly, effectively, as if the bottom of some 
aérial cistern had given way, the rain drove down, beating 
through the trees in vertical lines, plumping into the 
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swollen creek, hissing in continuous spouts that flattened 
thickets and pitted the soft soil, rattling on Caleb’s oil- 
skin like a discharge of small shot, with force enough 
to be distinctly felt. 

That this again was but the torn hem of another cloud- 
burst, higher up the cafion, or in Hermafios Valley itself, 
was speedily evidenced. A wall of rearing, white-crested 
water came leaping and struggling down the ravine, 
seething halfway to the trail, plucking at the trees, suck- 
ing down the smaller saplings. The rain fled before it 
but the water rose higher every second. There was no 
judging how much was still to come, belched out of the 
broken cloud that had discharged somewhere between 
there and Gabilan. A quarter of a mile higher up, the 
trail, where it dipped, was already threatened. 

There was little actual danger. Caleb could easily 
scramble through the brush to immunity at any moment. 
And he pushed on. The weather suited his mood. He 
felt like bucking the elements, he invited any resistance 
that brought out counter energy. It was likely that the 
weather would clear after this last outbreak. The water 
would continue to rise, perhaps for hours, but, if the 
worst came to the worst, he could leave Hermafios Valley 
at the other end by the sideroad that led to the highway 
near the small town of Paloma, where Baxter had pointed 
out the way the afternoon before Cox’s dinner at the 
club. 

It was getting a little lighter. He could see the path 
fairly well though this was the twilight, hastened by the 
still overcast sky. Presently the true darkness of night 
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would fall, until the moon rose and broke through the 
clouds. He trudged on at the best pace he could muster 
over the slippery red soil but, when he came to the final 
bend, the neck of the bottle, it was so dark that he could 
only make out the suspension bridge by its silhouette 
where it crossed the gut of surging torrent, close to the 
footboards. Soon it would be over it. 

Caleb doubted whether the bridge would stand any 
great resistance to water pressure. He remembered 
fissures in the rocky buttresses where the cables were 
anchored, fissures ever widened and deepened by succes- 
sive winter assaults of storm waters. There was always 
a draught in the neck of the cafion and now a steady col- 
umn of air was sucked down, making the frail bridge 
swing like a pendulum, the steel wires strum like a giant 
fEolian harp. He had to light a match to look at his 
watch. It was seven o'clock. It had taken him nearly 
two hours to come through the cajfion over the slippery 
trail in the dark. The moon was due to rise above the 
western hills of the valley within the next half hour. By 
that time the water would be just about level with the 
bridge, he figured. He would have to return by the other 
route, in all probability. He was hungry and he decided 
to eat his supper and wait for moonlight before he crossed 
the gut and struck the ridge trail down to El Nido. 
Just beyond the bridge the track clung close to the cliff 
and there might be washouts, unseen in the dark until 
he blundered into them. 

The clouds were breaking. Already a feeble star or 
two blinked through gaps in the wrack and then vanished. 
By the time he had finished eating, a tremulous light 
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above the western ridge proclaimed imminent moonrise 
and the efforts of the luminary to conquer the already re- 
treating masses of cloud in their disorderly flight. 

Caleb stepped on to the bridge cautiously, either hand 
on the guide-rope of steel wire, held up by iron stanchions 
that were bolted through the floor planks. The struc- 
ture shuddered under his tread as he felt his way along. 
Suddenly the rhythm of its trembling changed and be- 
came so irregular as to force him to a standstill. The 
torrent now filled the gut and lapped at the underside 
of the flooring. Occasionally a wave crest spurted up 
through the cracks. The water was still rising and the 
sound of it was a steady roar. 

The jolting increased. Some one else was on the 
bridge, coming from the valley side. Was it Padilla? 

He held his ground. The boards were not wide 
enough to permit of two passing breast to breast. They 
would have to sidle about each other. If the other 
wished to pass, the matter would have to be negotiated 
carefully. If it was Padilla and the Mexican wanted to 
dispute the crossing, there would be trouble. Caleb 
was not going to turn back. He hesitated whether 
to call out as the other came on, his tread sounding 
distinctly. 

Then the moon suddenly broke through its veil and 
sent a transient ray into the mouth of the gorge. It 
fairly sprayed the advancing figure with light before it 
disappeared under the racing scud. Out of the dark, as 
if a spotlight had been projected against a black curtain, 
staring at Caleb while he stared back, leaped the face of 
Ted Baxter; the features incredulous at first, swiftly 
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cha..ging, before the light failed, to a sneering, taunting 
mask. His voice sounded out of the dark as the light 
vanished. 

“What the devil are you doing up here?” 

The query held a scornful emphasis that aroused in 
Caleb such a swift, consuming hatred in answer to the 
challenge, as he had never known himself capable of. He 
had never dreamed of meeting Baxter under such circum- 
starices, coming direct from the valley, from El Nido, 
from Betty Clinton. Rage gripped him and sent the 
blood gushing through his veins so hotly that it seemed to 
scald their linings and then, as suddenly, to leave him 
cold, possessed of a deliberate, devilish desire to fling him- 
self on Baxter and hurl him off the bridge into the flood. 

The strange choice by the ease-loving Baxter of the 
cafion path did not occur to him. He knew simply that 
Fate had brought about their meeting and that he would 
make the most of it. In the black night all that was 
primitive within him predominated. This man, within 
reach, once his friend, had done him treacherous injury. 
Now was the time to strike a balance. 

“T’ve been looking for you, Baxter,” he said. “Though 
I didn’t exactly expect to meet you here. I know every- 
thing you've done. It’s opened my eyes. I had an 
idea that you were fairly decent, that you possessed at 
least some remnants of honor, some rags of friendship. 
You haven’t got any more principles than a yellow cur. 
MOU etece 

“IT haven’t, eh?” broke in Baxter. The moon came 
glimmering through again. “Because I’ve bested you in 
a business deal where you thought you were so almighty 
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smart, you get sore! You went sneaking around your- 
self, trading on friendship and pretending to make love 
to a girl, so that you could find out what you wanted 
about Hermafios Valley and then have it condemned for 
a reservoir. You talking about honor! You tried to 
hoodwink Clinton and I found it out and saved him. 
Rags of friendship? You pretended to be my best friend 
and, when it came to a showdown, you lied to me and 
said you didn’t have any money. Why? Because you 
lacked the backbone to come out and say so, because you 
were so damned Yankee, afraid you might lose a penny.” 

A lurch of the bridge, a sudden wrench. A chilly 
wave slopped over the boards. It flowed about the ankles 
of both of them. Caleb stood with one hand free, the 
other on the hand-rope, balancing himself, whipped to 
fury by each word of Baxter. But he did not interrupt 
him. He was waiting for the light to get stronger. He 
could see the other but dimly, his face thrust forward, 
shooting out his words, trying to make them sting deeper. 

“That was business and I got the best of you. To 
hell with all that! That isn’t what you’re sore about. 
It’s because I’ve cut you out with the girl, Why don’t 
you own up to it?” Baxter laughed mockingly. 

“You don’t suppose, you poor boob, that she would 
ever look twice at a man like you as a lover. You've got 
diluted maple sirup in your veins. She’s got blood, red, 
hot! I kissed her less than half an hour ago. I—” 

Fury overmastered Caleb. Baxter had touched the 
sensitive core of the whole matter—Betty Clinton! He 
leaped for his man and felt the well-aimed, smashing im- 
pact of Baxer’s fists to neck and jaw as he himself drove 
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hard to the body. But the straight punch that nearly 
found the fatal “point” jolted him badly and left him 
dizzy. He grappled to a clinch as the moon sailed out, 
wading through a shallow sea of spindrift clouds. 

The bridge rocked and swayed to their struggle, buck- 
ing under them as the flood lifted it, only to let it sag 
again, and swirled about their feet, tugging viciously at 
the structure, tearing at the cables, thrusting at the cliffs. 
Their feet slipped on the wet planks, they fell against 
the hand-rope and the slanting suspension stays, clutching 
frantically with one hand, striking with the other, giving 
blows that left each sick with pain, desperate, ignoring 
the peril, clinging and sliding while they fought, silent 
save for their heavy breathing and the grunts with which 
a blow was delivered or received. 

The untangled moon showed their faces, dark with 
blood and bruise, battered by fists and grazing impact 
with the steel wires, revealed the seething surface of the 
torrent now covering the floor where, in the sagging cen- 
ter of the bridge, they strove for mastery. Baxter 
fought foul as his strength sapped from him. Caleb was 
harder, deeper-lunged, better muscled for this rough and 
tumble game. He hammered Baxter over the kidneys 
and Baxter gasped with the pain, his face contorting 
while he hung like a dead weight to his opponent, faint 
with anguish. When it passed he flung up his knee and 
caught Caleb in the groin, temporarily evening things. 
He broke free and lashed out, right and left, flailing at 
Caleb’s head and jaw as the latter crouched against an 
angle of the hand-rope and a stay, covering up. Then, 
with an energy summoned from his reserves, Caleb 
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rushed, landing hard above the heart. Baxter staggered, 
groped forward and flung an arm about Caleb’s neck, 
dragging with all his weight while Baxter strove for 
balance. His fingers found Caleb’s throat and worked 
desperately in, shutting off breath, torturing as they 
pressed upon the jugular. 

The bridge seemed to fall suddenly into the stream at 
the valley end, to swing down current and then stay 
arrested, quivering. The two sprawled, Caleb’s elbow 
about a stanchion, Baxter still clinging to him, the water 
surging about them, trying to pry them loose. The tor- 
rent had worked its way into some ancient rift, washing 
away binding boughs and earth, had worked a passage 
through which it sped foaming, undermining, seeking 
weak places to complete its work, chanting a thunderous 
roar of triumph. 

As they clung, athwart the planks now, Baxter’s weight 
almost unbearable in the crook of Caleb’s arm, his body 
stretched out down stream with the force of the water, 
the eastern buttress shuddered, tottered, slid; plunging 
into the gut. It toppled sideways, shaking the bridge as 
a terrier shakes a rat, dragging it until the cables sang 
above the noise of the torrent and then, anchored by 
sunken ledge and crevice, jammed hard, it held firm, the 
cables still secure. The sudden jar, the lowered pitch, 
was too much for Baxter. The blow over the heart had. 
finished his endurance. His fingers lost their grip on 
Caleb’s throat, the furious water claimed him. His 
despairing clutch on Caleb’s smooth slicker failed. He 
gave a cry, his face ghastly in the white light of the moon 
and slid into the current like a log. 
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Caleb snatched him by the collar of his coat and shifted 
his armhold for a grip on the saving stanchion as they 
both straightened out in the imperious sweep of the 
maddened creek. He thought his arm would be torn 
from its socket with the strain and he managed to wrap 
his legs about the planks, shouting at Baxter, yelling his 
loudest. Unless Baxter helped to save himself, or Caleb 
let loose of him, another moment would see them both 
whirled down the gut, over and over, their lungs filled 
with water, battered, drowned! 

This vision came clearly enough to Caleb but he hung 
on. He was going to hang on while his strength lasted. 
The water lashed and tugged, the stanchion bent to the 
load. Baxter's head was above water. He had been 
unconscious but was slowly reviving. 

“Get hold of yourself,” Caleb yelled. ‘Baxter! Get 
a grip on something, hang on to me. Haul yourself 
up. Quick!” 

The insistent words and the will behind them worked 
in Baxter’s numb brain and roused him to a last flurrying 
fight for life. With a frantic effort he clawed at Caleb, 
twining his fingers in the slicker and slowly dragged him- 
self up from the suction of the flood. Caleb got both 
hands to the stanchion, praying that it might hold. Bax- 
ter found the opposite one, then the hand-rope, and so 
crawled to safety, releasing Caleb from his dead weight. 
He began to hitch himself up the incline while Caleb lay 
for the moment slack, utterly exhausted, his breath com- 
ing in great gasps, the fibers of his muscles seeming to 
be torn apart, his sinews racked. He got to his knees 
at last and then to his feet. The bridge might collapse at 
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any second there was no time to lose. Baxter collapsed 
again from weakness, face down on the planks where 
they still showed above the ever rising, furious water. 

Caleb got an arm about him. With the help of the 
hand-rope he hauled Baxter along until they reached the 
solid cliff of the western side of the gut. The blood was 
pounding in his brain with his efforts and it seemed as 
if some one was calling to him. He stood, leaning 
against a tree,—Baxter seated on a ledge, his face in 
his hands, elbows on knees,—and faced the creek and 
the broken bridge, breathing in great gulps of cool air. 
The call came plainly now, no fiction of his dizzy brain. 

Reined up on the verge where the cliff buttress had 
broken loose, was Betty Clinton on her pinto pony, the 
forelegs of the snorting horse braced against danger. 
The moon was free of scud and the girl’s face was 
clearly visible. Caleb could catch the shine of her eyes, 
the eager look as she cupped hands to her mouth and 
shouted. She wore a gleaming poncho that shrouded 
her from shoulder to saddle. She had no hat and her 
chestnut hair was in disorder. On either side of the 
pony was a wolfhound, jaws open from a run, gazing 
down into the gulf and the raging water. 

“How long had she been there?” Caleb wondered while 
he strove to catch what she was saying above the tumult 
of the creek. He heard his name. She recognized him, 
with his slicker torn, his face bloody. And she had 
hailed him in preference to Baxter! Baxter had come 
from the ranch. Yet, she had called to the man she 
had snubbed—in her trouble, for there was trouble, he 
gathered, as she repeated her words in a high voice that 
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came clearly now and then when wind and water favored. 

“Mr. Warner! My father—is—ill! I have—sent— 
word—by Padilla—by the road. A Doctor—Luis—may 
—not—get one. Will—you? The bridge!” 

“Tl get one,” Caleb shouted back. She heard him 
and nodded to tell him so. He turned to Baxter. 

“Hear what she said? I’ve got to get a doctor. Are 
you all right to leave?’ Baxter lifted his face. It was 
sullen with hate. 

“Damn you, yes,” he answered. “Leave me alone.” 

Caleb looked across the gut before he took to the 
trail. He saw Betty Clinton deftly wheeling her pony, 
the two borzois rounding a turn ahead. It was dark as 
soon as he got well into the cafion where the growth was 
thick. But he forged ahead in the darkness, puzzling a 
little as to why she had not called Baxter. Had she 
ridden to overtake him, knowing he had gone that way. 
Had she seen the fight, seen Caleb rescue his opponent, 
perhaps thought Baxter too weak for her purpose—or 
did she take sides with Caleb, in some flash of intuition? 
- Whatever the real reason, his hopes spurred him down 
the uncertain path on his errand, charged with new energy 
by the appeal of Betty Clinton. It was uncertain, sliding, 
dangerous progress at the pace he set and maintained. 
He fell and caught at boughs, he blundered into trees and 
lost the trail until the thick timber cleared and the soaring 
moon, though screened from actual view, made a mild 
twilight in the cafion. He came out upon the plain 
panting but with his second wind gained, crunching 
through gravel, plowing through the alkali soil at a 
steady jog until at last he pounded over the Coyote Creek 
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bridge and gained the hotel, asking the astonished land- 
lord where the nearest doctor lived, and so on again down 
the road for half a mile to find the physician in and com- 
mandeer his services. 

“Clinton? Clinton of El Nido? Have you come 
from there? What’s the trouble?” 

“T can’t tell you. Not an accident, I’m sure, or Miss 
Clinton would have said so. The bridge at the cafion 
head was down. We had to shout across. She’s sent 
a man by the road but she was afraid he might not be able 
to get a doctor. She just said he was ill.” 

“Ah! I see. He'll have gone to Paloma. There’s 
Conklin there. And he’s got a lot of influenza. Road’s 
pretty bad after the storm, but we'll get there. You'd 
better have a drink. Had a hard time in the cafion? 
Going back with me?” 

Caleb hesitated as the doctor, a middle-aged, capable 
looking man, measured out some whiskey in a graduate. 
He wanted to go back. He might be of use. He had 
done what she asked, he was entitled to her thanks, at 
least. 

“T’ll go,” he said. 

“Come on.” The doctor had picked up his bag and 
led the way to his little garage. ‘“She’s a Lizzie,” he 
said, “but she’ll slide over the mud where a heavier 
machine would stick fast. Never failed me yet.” 

The sky had cleared completely and the night was fair 
as they chugged out to the road and shot down towards 
the highway that would take them to Paloma and so, 
by a sideroad, to the Valley. Caleb remembered the 
signpost that Baxter had pointed out. He fancied that 
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Baxter would come out of the cafion all right. Not 
that he greatly cared. But some of the enmity had gone 
out of him. 

The air was cool, bright stars glittered all about the 
soaring moon. Only the rutted road showed that there 
had been a storm. The car skidded on the slimy adobe 
surfacing, squattered through puddles and mud-holes like 
a frightened duck until, at last, they struck the well- 
drained highway and. sped along the metaled road at 
top speed, past the scattering light of Paloma to labor 
valiantly up the hill that led to Hermafios Valley and drop 
down to the ranch. 

There was a car standing by the house. 

“Looks as if they’d got Conklin,” said the doctor as 
he honked his horn and braked to a standstill. ‘Don’t 
look like his car though.” 

It was Baxter’s roadster. Why he should have left it 
there and started for the cafion in the storm, again per- 
plexed Caleb. A sudden thought struck him with the 
possibility that he might have quarreled with Betty Clin- 
ton. That would account for her not asking his aid. He 
had lied when he said he kissed her. Baxter would 
do that. Or the kiss might have been forced, and he 
dismissed, 

A door opened. Betty Clinton appeared, her voice 
anxious. 

“You’ve come at last. What is it?” 

They were getting out of the car, the doctor reaching 
back for his bag. 

“Tt is Warner, Miss Clinton. I’ve brought Doc- 
tOfc.i wink? 
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“Doctor Kennedy, Miss Clinton.” 

“Oh!” There was relief in her tone. “I’m so glad 
you’ve come. He’s ina high fever. I’mafraid .. .” 

Caleb followed them as they walked swiftly towards 
the open door. She had thanked him only by a glance 
that held its reward and conveyed something that en- 
couraged him to wait in the big living room. There 
might be something else that he could do. Half burned 
logs were flaming in the fire place and he took off his 
slicker and sank into a big chair in front of the glow 
with a grateful relaxation, acknowledging the fact that 
he would rather return by automobile than traverse the 
cafion once again. He glanced at his watch and was 
astonished to find it only nine o’clock. 

The big room was silent. The logs hissed now and 
then, shifted on the logs. Despite his intense interest 
in the situation Caleb found himself growing drowsy 
with the warmth permeating his tired body. He still 
' puzzled over the presence of Baxter’s machine outside, 
the riddle of Baxter, walking down the cafion. It all 
seemed to point to a quarrel. Mary Morgan’s suggestion 
that Betty Clinton had not believed him as bad as he 
was painted grew more likely, this service that he had 
rendered her might help to renew the bond between them. 

He knew that this was selfish reasoning, with Clinton 
lying sick in one of the rooms opening off from the 
raised eastern end of the living-room, but he could not 
fail to be glad at the prospect of readjusting the situa- 
tion between himself and the folks at El Nido. He 
was still in the dark as to the nature of Clinton’s illness, 
or its seriousness, and no one came to enlighten 
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him until the honk of a horn sounded outside. 

Betty Clinton did not answer this arrival. Instead, 
Maria entered from the patio pergola, ushering in a brisk, 
short man with a bag. His glasses and his bald head 
gleamed in the firelight as he advanced and warmed his _ 
hands while Maria passed on to the sick room. 

“I’m Dr. Conklin,” said the man to Caleb who had 
risen. “You are a friend of the family? I don’t think 
I’ve met you before?” 

“I brought Dr. Kennedy up from Coyote,”’ said Caleb. 
“Miss Clinton feared Padilla might not be able to secure 
you. It is too bad that there is not a telephone here or 
we might have saved you the trip. I understand you 
have plenty to do in Paloma.” 

The doctor did not appear aggrieved that he had come 
to play second fiddle, that he might not be wanted. He 
rubbed his chin and nodded. 

“Kennedy, eh? Good man, Kennedy! Yes we have 
a mild epidemic. J must be going back as soon as pos- 
sible. But there’s no harm done. The Mexican told 
me about Clinton. Exposure—low vitality—danger of 
pneumonia.” 

Maria came back and went into the patio. Her eyes 
turned towards Caleb. He fancied them friendly. 
Betty Clinton was close behind her. 

“T am so glad you came, doctor,” she said, advancing 
with outstretched hand. “So is Dr. Kennedy. He 
wants to consult with you. Will you go in?” 

She accompanied him to the inner door and then came 
back to Caleb. Her face was pale and worried but her 
eyes were shining as she gave him her hand. 
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“I haven’t thanked you, yet,” she said. ‘There isn’t 
time just now. But I appreciate what you have done. 
It was—kind. You can wait?” 

“Surely,” he answered, stirred by her touch and voice. 
She had barely disappeared when Maria arrived with 
coffee and sandwiches that she set on a table. 

“La senorita wishes you to eat,” she said, with the 
effect of an absolute order. Caleb thanked her. She 
lingered to light a second lamp, tussing with the wick be- 
fore she put back the chimney and shade. 

“Did you see—that other one?” she asked. “My 
senorita did not say, save that she met you by the bridge.” 

“You mean Mr. Baxter? Yes, I saw him. He has 
gone down to Coyote.” 

The repression of his tone drew Maria’s attention. 
She turned and looked at him, the lamp, unshaded, in 
her hand, its light full on Caleb’s face. She gasped and 
then a sort of baleful joy flitted over her swarthy face. 

“Madre de Dios! You met heem. Seguro! An’ 
you fought weeth heem. Bueno! I hope you spoiled 
for heem that han’some face. May he never return— 
that Baxter! LEef he does, eet is better for heem that he 
does not meet Padilla. S17, for Padilla weel not use his 
feests. An’ now you mus’ wash that blood from your 
face, seiior. I weel breeng warm water to the room 
where you sleep before. After you eat, you weel find 
all ready.” 

Her speech, fierce at the start, had softened. She 
bestowed a nod of approval on Caleb, her eyes kindly, and 
swept out. It was plain that Baxter had lost favor at 
El Nido. It was equally plain that Maria had meant 
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to convey that much to Caleb, together with her emphatic 
endorsement of the fight that he had not contradicted. 

The coffee and sandwiches finished, Caleb went through 
the patio to the room, finding a lamp, warm water and 
towels. He made himself more presentable though the 
bruises and abrasions where the steel wire had marked his 
flesh still persisted. Cleansed and refreshed, he lit his 
pipe and strolled through the patio to where the three 
cars were parked, Kennedy’s, Baxter’s roadster and Conk- 
lin’s machine. The last was of higher rank than Ken- 
nedy’s reliable Lizzie. Conklin had a chauffeur, his 
practice was evidently larger and more profitable than 
that of the physician from Coyote. The man spoke to 
him civilly. He was examining Baxter’s car. 

“Anything wrong with it?’ asked Caleb. 

“Nothing wrong with the car. Only with the bean of 
the guy that owns it. Let his battery run down. No 
juice. The Spanish dame says he cussed it up and 
down when he tried to start it. Nothin’ doin’ an’ he has 
to hoof it way down the cafion. No phone in this dump. 
But he must be fond of walking,” he added with the airy 
contempt of one who makes his living on wheels. 

Caleb noticed some one watching him from the shadow 
of the house. It was Padilla. He felt that the Mexican 
still held him under suspicion and he did not tender 
any greeting. It seemed to piece up now—the idea that 
Baxter had offended Betty Clinton and had been sum- 
marily dismissed. So summarily, that, finding his car 
batteries useless, he had decided to leave the car to be 
sent for and stalked off down cafion in a mood that 
Caleb had been ready to match. 
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“Mr. Warner?” 

Dr. Conklin had come out of the house. Caleb joined 
him. 

“There’s nothing more that I can do. I must get back 
to Paloma. I’ve suggested that you go with me. The 
Mexican tried to telephone Golden for the family doctor 
—Burton—but the wires were upset by the storm and 
we couldn’t get through. Now, there’s a nurse needed. 
It’s double pneumonia. Miss Clinton will do the best 
she can until we get a professional. It would be a good 
idea to get Burton, though Kennedy will stay, and is do- 
ing all that can be done. The trouble culminates rapidly 
but Miss Clinton naturally wants Burton. 

“He may not be able to get here in time. It’s touch 
and go. Clinton is not a strong man. He got caught in 
the hills in the storm. Drenched! Then his horse 
wrenched a fetlock in fording the swollen stream and 
Clinton led it home. Damned foolishness! I have sug- 
gested that you can get in touch with Burton as soon as 
you reach a phone. I can get you to Paloma in time 
for the ten o’clock train—last one to-night. And you 
may be able to arrange about a nurse. She’ll have to 
come back with Burton in his car. There’s a Creek 
Ferry boat every hour, all night. If Burton is tied up, 
the nurse will have to get a machine at Oakville. 

“Miss Clinton seemed reluctant to put you to all this 
trouble but I pooh-poohed her. Some one’s got to do it. 
I can’t spare my own man. I may be fighting death my- 
self a dozen times before daylight.” 

“Of course,’ Caleb replied, “Tl see that a 


nurse arrives. If you'll give me some addresses and 
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names to round up if I can’t get one through Burton.” 

“Good. Burton’s a busy man. Always got some 
maternity case on the hooks. I knew you'd tackle it, 
Warner. Told her so. Hop in. We haven’t too much 
time.” 

They started without a chance for Caleb to see the 
girl again. But he was in her service and she would 
know that. The doctor seemed to reckon Clinton’s 
chances as doubtful and few and Caleb’s sympathy went 
out to the girl who was helping to keep the grim skele- 
ton at bay, repressing her own grief and fear that she 
might capably fill the mission of nurse until the profes- 
sional arrived. 

At Paloma station with a few minutes to spare, the 
doctor wrote down the address of a Nurses’ Home and 
the names of the women he preferred on such a case. 

“If you can’t get any of these, try the second address,” 
he said. “Mention Burton’s name with the case. 
Carries more weight than mine. And get that nurse 
over here to-night. Miss Clinton’s a splendid girl in 
an emergency but I tell you you’ve got to fight like hell 
to down double pneumonia. If you can’t raise Burton, 
here’s a note that will get you oxygen—two tanks—that 
must come with the nurse. It may make all the differ- 
ence. Here comes your train. Good luck to you.” 

Caleb got a working wire to Golden at the Oakville 
Ferry and he let the boat go, putting in the twenty min- 
utes before the next one to making arrangements. Bur- 
ton he could not get hold of. He was on a case and not 
available for an hour or two—perhaps longer. But he 
got a nurse and told her to hold herself in readiness. He 
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got the oxygen and arranged to call for that. He called 
a garage that was used by the Altruists Club members 
and sent the man for the nurse with instructions to meet 
him at the Golden Ferry Building by the next boat. 

Arrived across the Bay he found car and nurse await- 
ing him. Fifteen minutes saw the oxygen loaded in the 
car and they caught the midnight Creek Ferry for the 
return. They slid off the boat to the apron at Oakville 
Estuary at the first moment and went rocketing through 
the night to Paloma and on to the sideroad, plowing up 
that with the full energy of the high-powered car, rush- 
ing across the valley and sounding the strident klaxon 
to let the ranch know that they were coming. 

Kennedy stood waiting to meet them. 

“Tt’s touch and go,” he said. ‘“‘Where’s the oxygen? 
Did you get it? Thank God! It may save him. 
Come, nurse.” 

The nurse, capable, strong and cool—she had sat re- 
laxed all through the trip, conserving energy—grasped 
one of the tanks in her arms, following Kennedy’s ex- 
ample, and the two sped into the house. Caleb felt sud- 
denly out of it. He had yet to get hold of Burton but 
he was an outsider to the actual struggle where Betty 
desperately worked by her father’s bedside. He would 
not have stayed if he could—however much he was con- 
strained to do so. Intrusion at this time would be pre- 
sumptuous, indelicate. 

Maria came out for the nurse’s grip. 

“She stay here to-night,” she said. 

“Of course. I am going back for Dr. Burton. How 


is Mr. Clinton?” 
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~ “Ah, he is seeck—seeck! I pray—but I do not know, 
seior. I am ’fraid.” Her face worked with the emo- 
tion expressed in her voice, the car lamps showed her 
eyes red with weeping. Caleb gave the order to go 
back. His driver looked at his wrist watch. 

“We can save time by goin’ round by the Bay with 
this boat,” he suggested. “Can’t hit Oakville just right 
for a ferry.” 

At four o’clock Caleb got in touch with Dr. Burton, 
sleepless from long vigil. 

“A cup of coffee and I’m off,” he said. “It’s over 
one way or another by this but I’ll go, of course. Clin- 
ton and his girl are old friends as well as patients. As 
for you, young man,” he added suddenly bending his 
gaze on Caleb, “you’re all in. What the devil have you 
been up to? A hot bath and bed for you. Instantly.” 

Caleb suddenly realized the figure he must cut with 
the marks of the fight still on him. And he was terribly 
tired. When he spoke his voice was hoarse with fatigue. 

“The wires are down,” he said. “There is no phone 
at El Nido. I'd like to know how things go.” 

“T’ll get word to you the first possible moment,” assured 
Dr. Burton. ‘Where?’ He noted the telephone num- 
ber Caleb gave him and then swallowed the fresh coffee 
his servant had brought. 

“None of this for you,” he said to Caleb. “I’m off 
for El Nido. You get a cab and go home to bed. 
You look as if you had been taking part in a riot.” 

Caleb felt like it. Despite his anxiety, he succumbed 
to sleep in the cab. He dropped into unconsciousness 
the moment he stretched out between the sheets. The 
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sun was flooding the room when he awakened, the sea 
breeze came through his open window, direct from the 
Strait. It was a glorious morning, vital, hopeful. 
Caleb went immediately to his telephone. 

“Are there any messages for me?” he asked the opera- 
tor. The girl gave him the office number of Dr. Bur- 
ton, that had been left with her and, on his request, got 
him the connection. The doctor’s office nurse spoke 
briefly. Caleb hung up the hook softly. Betty Clin- 
ton’s father was dead. 


CHAPTER XXII 
BAXTER STRIKES 


ALEB did not feel that his present relations ad- 

mitted of his writing a letter of condolence to 

Betty Clinton and he would have been at loss 

how to word it. To send flowers, much as he desired 
to do something to express the sympathy that he felt for 
her supreme sorrow, was the function of relatives and 
friends more intimate than he. But Mrs. Carquinez 
helped him out of his quandary. He met her on the 
street, on her way to the Vedders. Betty, she told him, 
was almost prostrated but was now bearing up bravely. 

“She takes things standing up,” said the artist’s wife. 
“She told me of all you did for them the night her father 
was taken ill, She is very grateful.” 

The jade eyes of Stella Carquinez had a wonderful 
faculty for transmitting unspoken emotions. Caleb read 
in them a knowledge of his own feelings and sympathy 
for them, a cognizance of his misunderstanding with 
Betty. The two women were close friends. 

“T am going over there this afternoon,” she went on, 
“to stay for a few days. The funeral will be to-morrow, 
in the little cemetery.”’ Again Caleb saw a gleam that 
suggested she knew something of the actual reasons for 
the break between Caleb and the Clintons. Betty must 
have talked it over with her, and the attitude of Mrs. 
Carquinez was consoling. He felt that she was not 
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against him and it seemed plausible that she and Betty 
should be of the same mind in the matter. 

“I shall tell Betty that I have seen you,” she ended, as 
she shook hands. “Is there any message you would like 
me to give her?” 

“My sympathy, my wish that I could do something. 
That is all.” 

Hinckley had a suite of offices in the building of the 
Crystal Springs Water Company. He turned over to 
Caleb one of these rooms with its draughting equipment, 
and there Caleb worked hard over his plans while Hinck- 
ley, with the engineering staff, was making fuller inves- 
tigation across the bay with a view to confirmation of 
the project. Options were already being carefully; 
negotiated. A few days should see the deal assured and 
actual work commenced in the field. Caleb longed to 
throw himself into the labor of the project with a full 
ardor that overshadowed the fact that he was soon to 
possess a hundred thousand dollars, more money than he 
had dreamed of earning in ten years when he started for 
the West. 

He caught only a glimpse or two of Mary Morgan, 
Cox’s offices where she worked in her capacity of assist- 
ant to the president’s secretary were on another floor 
from Caleb’s room. He knew, through his bank, that 
she had received the money, he imagined that she had 
given notice to the Company and was waiting for its 
expiration before going away. 

Baxter had seemingly dropped out of sight. Caleb 
had changed his living quarters at the beginning of the 
month, which was a week after the meeting in the cafion, ; 
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and he had not met him though he had occasionally 
heard him leaving or entering his room, or moving about 
it. He knew that Baxter was “posted” on the delinquincy 
board at the Altruists for dues and dining-room chits. 
It was plain that the sale of Hermafios Valley had fallen 
through. 

Cox came one morning into Caleb’s office and dis- 
cussed general progress for a few moments before he 
took a seat across from the high stool on which Caleb 
worked at his drawings. 

“You've had a falling out with Baxter?” he said 
‘abruptly. “He’s after your scalp and seems to be 
tolerably cocksure he’s going to get it,’ he went on, not 
‘waiting for comment. “He came to me this morning 
with a proposition that involved, with our acceptance of 
it, your dismissal, or at least the relegation of you to a 
subordinate position, so far as your identification with 
‘the project is concerned. I wouldn’t go into details with 
‘him but he made no bones about showing bitterness 
against you. I was busy and I made an appointment for 
three o'clock. I should like you to be present.” 

“Thanks,” said Caleb. “I'll be very glad of the 
“opportunity.” 

He did not offer and Cox did not seem to expect any 
explanations. He changed from his working smock and 
walked to the window, looking out, unconscious of the 
view. He could not tell exactly what Baxter had for 
weapons but he rather fancied he knew the principal one 
that would be employed—and he was ready with a parry 
that would prove a bit disconcerting. This weapon was 
‘a boomerang he had long known the existence of and 
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looked forward to seeing it launched only to return, and 
strike the thrower. It was only since his talk with Mary, 
Morgan at Haight’s that he had considered Baxter as 
likely to use it. 

Baxter was the type of man who would never blame 
himself under any conditions. If things went awry it 
was always the fault of others and he was apt to add to 
his pile of injury without regard to fact or logic. To 
the score against Caleb he would undoubtedly set the 
denial of the loan, the loss of the Hermafios Valley sale, 
his dismissal by Betty Clinton on the night of her father’s 
sickness and death, and the fight on the bridge in which 
he had been first worsted and then rescued by Caleb. 
The rescue would be an ignominy. It was doubtful 
whether Baxter had been normal since his mother’s mar- 
riage. His brain had been under stimulation or de- 
pression of alcohol—practically continually. He had 
brooded over his reverses and now Caleb was placed as 
sole author of all his troubles, the target of his vindic- 
tiveness against conditions. So Caleb read his friend— 
his whilom friend,—remembering Dr. Fields’ suggestion 
that liquor had leashed the better and loosed the worse 
nature of Ted Baxter. 

Prepared as he was in a measure for the interiew, it 
struck him that here was a test to see how far he could 
depend upon Cox where the Company’s best interests 
were at stake. Cox knew about the boomerang. It was 
the decent thing for Cox to do to ask him to be present, 
Mighty decent. 

But it was quite possible that Baxter might have other 
weapons in his armary besides boomerangs. 
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Caleb’s face was grim when he entered Cox’s office 
at three o’clock, his eyes were narrowed and his lean 
jaw jutted, bossed with tense muscles. Cox pushed over 
the inevitable cigars with a greeting genially modulated as 
usual. There was a difference though, Cox’s eyes were 
cold as shadow ice. As Caleb lit his cigar in his chair 
the buzzer sounded and Cox took up his desk-phone with 
a little nod at Caleb. The nod was confidential—warm- 
ing, despite the frosty eyes. 

“All right, show him in,” he said. 

Baxter entered, jaunty, well-dressed, his head held 
confidently. But he looked the worse for wear, for all 
his mien. He smelled of the barber shop but massage 
had not changed the flabbiness of his putty colored flesh 
nor taken the rings from beneath slightly bloodshot eyes. 
(He stared hard at Caleb and ‘then sneered. 

Again Caleb recollected Fields’ prediction. It looked 
as if it was swiftly coming to pass. Baxter’s eyes had 
lost humanity, there was no more soul in them than there 
would have been in artificial orbs of transparent glass 
back of which crimson light was burning. The sneer was 
more of a snarl, that of a beast. His whole face 
was animal. Caleb’s New Englandism told him that 
he was coloring things with the physician’s fantasy— 
Fields had described himself as a crank but undoubtedly 
all the youth, all the bonhomie had vanished from Ted 
Baxter’s physiognomy. It was jaded, it held the look of 
a spent runner who is furious at defeat—and dangerous 
to his rivals. 

“I understood this was to be a confidential inter- 
view,” he said. 
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“Quite right, Baxter.” Cox’s manner was crisp. 
“Mr. Warner is entirely in our confidence. Sit down.” 

“Oh, very well. I take it then that Mr. Warner knows 
all about my interest in my friend Thompson in connec- 
tion with this matter. An excellent engineer, I believe?” 

Neither Cox nor Caleb answered. Baxter drew a long 
envelope from his inside pocket with a bit of a flourish. 
Cox’s eyes fixed upon it. ‘He fancied that this was the 
boomerang. 

“This company has got to have Hermafios Valley for 
its reservoir, Hermafios Cafion at its head for its dam- 
site. Never mind where I got the information. There’s 
a model in your directors’ room that proves my asser= 
tion.” For a. moment he faltered. Cox and Caleb had 
exchanged glances. Baxter. seemed suspicious of them, 
He fancied they had held something of amusement and, 
with Caleb, a little of relief. 

“T’ve got the privilege of sale on that property,” he 
went on. “For one year, and thereafter until revoked 
by the party of the first part. Now deceased. It is an 
option-contract. Binding on the heirs and assigns of the 
late Captain Clinton. I’m going to offer it to the com- 
pany at a fair price—with the stipulation already stated to 
you concerning Mr. Thompson. Here’s the agreement. 
The price to me, as you will see, is one hundred, and 
twenty-five dollars an acre. My price to you one hundred 
and fifty. A fair profit and a fair price. No chance 
for condemnation proceedings.’’ He handed the docu- 
ment to Cox who ran swiftly over the two pages, refolded 
it and passed the paper to Caleb. 

Caleb’s face hardened as he read. The essence of the 
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contract, as it applied to the situation, was that in it Bax- 
ter was given permission to sell the land without reser- 
vation as to its uses, for any purposes, without mention 
of the ranch-house—or of the little cemetery where Clin- 
ton himself now lay buried. 

“That’s my hand,” said Baxter. “Your play, Cox. 
But this thing has got to be settled immediately. Or—l 
go to Oakville.” 

Cox took the paper refolded by Caleb as the latter laid 
it on the desk. And he handed it back to Baxter. 

‘‘Doesn’t interest us,’ he said. 

Baxter’s jaw sagged. He checked a “What?” by bit- 
ing his underlip as Cox went on. 

“So far as the Crystal Springs Water Company is con- 
cerned, so far as any water company is concerned, that 
carbon is not worth the paper it is typed on.” 

Baxter had braced himself and managed a laugh as he 
leaned forward. 

“I’m not here to bluff,” he said. “Why isn’t it?” 

“T’ll tell you, if you insist.” Cox spoke as if he had 
already dismissed the matter and talked only out of bored 
politeness. ‘You got information about our project, 
“Warner’s preliminary prospectus and the model in the 
‘next room, through leaks in this office. There are leaks 
in every office. We guard against ’em. Warner found 
out long ago that the bed rock, as the side formations, in 
Hermafios Cafion are not structurally able to support an 
impounding dam. MHermafios Valley and the cafion 
helped him to his first idea as to the full project and he 
incorporated them in his prospectus and the model he 

‘built—for demonstration purposes only. I’ve an idea 
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he rather suspected the weakness of the rock from the 
beginning, since water had once broken through it and 
turned a lake into an upland valley. 

“He gave up the idea of that damsite but we didn’t 
bother to change the model. The details of Warner’s 
amended plans were submitted to us and we approved of 
them. But those details, transcribed by a man whom I 
can absolutely trust—my own secretary—were not filed 
where any one might get a look at them—as was the case 
with the original prospectus. They were filed back of 
you, Baxter, in that steel cabinet, here in my own room, 
under a key that I alone hold. No leaks from that, my 
son. If any one drew wrong conclusions, say from that 
model in the directors’ room and from glancing at the 
preliminary prospectus, that is their misfortune. It 
seems to be yours. I repeat, we are not in the least in- 
terested in your option.” 

The boomerang had struck its wielder. 

Baxter looked from one to the other, a muscle twitch- 
ing high up in one cheek. His glance lingered venom- 
ously on Caleb who had outwitted him. 

“So that’s your joker card, is it? Well, I’ve got one 
to match it. Cut this out.” He put the paper away, and 
stood up. “Don’t forget I’ve got enough information 
to interest Oakville. D’ve got an idea they'll block your 
project. You won't be able to buy up your lands on the 
quiet. I’ll attend to that even if Oakville doesn’t take 
hold. Though I fancy they will and pay me for the 
information too. I'll put the ranchers wise and I’ll boost 
the price of Caliente Sink and all the watershed until the 
cost will swamp your scheme at the outset.” He whirled 
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on Caleb with a snarl. “And you'll lose your big stake 
and your job at the same time, Warner, for all your 
cleverness. Good morning—and be damned to both of 
you!” 

He had scored—and he knew it. To give out the gen- 
eral outline to Oakville or to exploit it in the press, a cer- 
tain portion of which, with a circulation based upon sen- 
sational news, would welcome it, would undoubtedly put 
up the values of such land as was not yet covered by 
option to a prohibitive figure. It was very plain that, 
much as Baxter might covet money, he wanted revenge 
of Caleb more. If he could not get both, he was willing 
to forego the one and make the other more absolute. 

Baxter starting for the exit, stopped short as it opened 
abruptly. He stared and faltered as Mary Morgan 
came swiftly in and shut the door, leaning against it. 
Her face was white save for two spots of red, her blue 
eyes were menacing as she fixed them upon Baxter and 
her breast heaved tumultuously while she took some pa- 
pers from inside her blouse and held them tight gripped. 

Cox looked annoyed and his voice was cold as he 
asked. 

“What do you want, Miss Morgan? You see I am in 
conference.” 

Baxter made a sudden move towards the girl, his eyes 
fixed on the papers she held as if he had suddenly become 
suspicious of them. She held out one hand against him. 

“Mr. Warner,” she said, her breath coming short, 
“please give these papers to Mr. Cox.” 

Caleb took them wonderingly though he sensed the 
culmination of an act in the drama between Baxter and 
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this girl, a scene in which he was on for a purpose, to- 
gether with Cox. She stood fast in front of the door, 
her arms spread, her fingers clutching the outside of the 
frame on either side. Baxter strode towards her. 

“This doesn’t interest me,” he said. “Get out of my 
road.” 

“No!” The monosyllable was an explosion of loath- 
ing and contempt. Baxter recoiled a little before the 
girl. To Caleb there came a swift vision of Padilla’s 
puma, crouched ready to spring. The blonde ste- 
nographer was an embodiment of hatred and of 
determination. 

“Not until Mr. Cox has read those papers and heard 
what I am going to say.” 

Caleb looked at Cox and the latter nodded slightly in 
understanding. 

“All right, Miss Morgan,” said Caleb. “You needn’t 
stand by the door. Mr. Baxter will stay.” 

She looked at him and read his face, then moved away 
a little while Caleb lounged against the door panels and 
Baxter retreated before the fury that the girl manifested. 
Cox looked at his transformed stenographer through 
half-closed lids. He had not yet read the papers. 

“T don’t imagine you hear office gossip, Mr. Cox,” she 
began, “but almost every one in your office knows that I 
am going to have a baby. This—Baxter—is its father. 
He has promised a score of times to marry me or to give 
me money enough to go away. He preferred the latter. 
And his promises were like himself, worthless!” 

Baxter looked away from her scorn, first at Cox, 
sphinxlike in his chair, then at Caleb guarding the door 
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with an air of willing readiness to oppose his exit. He 
had lost his poise. He cringed under the whip of her 
words and attitude. Then he tried to brave it out, with 
a sneer that lacked definition. 

“I thought I wanted to marry him—for the sake of the 
child—until the day before yesterday,” went on the girl 
scathingly. ‘‘Now—I would not touch a cent of his 
money, I would not willingly suffer him to touch me if I 
was dying in torment and he could save me. I would 
not have my child known by the name of such a father. 
For I am not going to be ashamed of my baby—as he 
is,’ she cried passionately. 

“This sort of stuff . . .”’ commenced Baxter. 

“Keep quiet.” The order from Cox was so brusque 
that the lesser spirit quailed. “Go on, Miss Morgan.” 

“Baxter came to me,” continued the girl, “some time 
ago with a form of option that he wanted me to type. 
In it Captain Clinton agreed to sell for farming pur- 
poses only, he reserved the ranch-house and some few 
acres from all sale. It was to be typed in duplicate and 
I made an extra carbon, which I kept. You have it 
there. I kept it for reference. But when he brought 
me a blank form the day before yesterday, with the name 
of Captain Clinton and a witness already signed, when 
he asked me to type in the manuscript text that he sup- 
plied and to do it so carefully that it would look as if the 
signatures had been naturally made, in spaces coming at 
the right distance from the conclusion of the typing, it 
was not hard to know that something was wrong—that 
Baxter had practiced those signatures on blank sheets 
until he had got them perfect. This option had no res- 
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ervations. He did not want a carbon of that—no copy 
of it will be found among Captain Clinton’s papers. But 
I made a carbon, the second paper that you hold, Mr. 
Cox.” 

Cox had glanced over the documents as the girl made 
her points and now he laid them down. 

“You suspected the signatures were forgeries? You 
knew Captain Clinton was dead?” he asked. 

“Yes.” She spoke half defiantly. “I knew that. I 
have done more than that. I gave Baxter information 
I got in the office here. I did it all because, up till then, 
I wanted him to marry me. He swore that he would 
if I typed this last contract. He said it would bring him 
in a lot of money, that the signatures were genuine. 
I didn’t challenge that because . . .” 

For a moment she wavered but caught herself up. 

“But I didn’t trust him. That is why I made the sec-~ 
ond carbon. When I asked him to go with me and get 
our license, he laughed at me. Then I did accuse him of 
forgery. He said that if it was, Clinton would not rise 
from the dead to dispute it, that no one could detect it, 
that the witness only signed with a cross and could not 
read what was in the option. And that I was just as 
deep in it as he was. I supposed it was criminal. I 
have resigned my position here. I have played false to 
the Company. You can do whatever you want to with 
me. Ido not mind punishment as long as he has to share 
it.” 

Baxter winced. The girl was in deadly earnest. 

“How about it, Baxter?’ asked Cox. 

““A mess of lies. She’s cooked it up because I won’t 
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marry her. And I wouldn’t because I am as doubtful 
of the paternity of the child as she affects to be of the 
authenticity of the option.” 

“Ohlr’ The girl stood rigid, her hands changed to 
talons. Baxter took a swift step back. Caleb came 
from the door, his fists doubled. Then Cox, coming out 
from behind his desk in rapid movement, caught her as 
she tottered and helped her to a chair where she col- 
lapsed, sobbing hysterically. 

“Both those options are genuine,” blustered Baxter. 
“T defy you to prove them otherwise. I got the second 
one from Clinton after my land deal fell through. He 
was anxious to realize on his estate.” 

“You admit the two documents?” Cox’s words were 
crisp. 

“Certainly. And now we'll leave Miss Morgan and 
my personal affairs out of it. If you haven’t anything 
more to say our proposition stands as it did. You'll 
hear from Oakville, or from me through the press. You 
can’t bully me, Cox.” 

Cox leveled his forefinger at Baxter, his eyes steely, 
his words driven home like the blows of a hammer. 

“Tf you say anything to Oakville, to the press, to any 
one, concerning the affairs of this company, if you annoy 
in any way this young lady, I'll start something, Baxter, 
that you will find it very hard to finish. You know me, 
and I know you. You’re clever but you’re not sound. 
The witness to these options, Padilla, may be illiterate but 
I fancy he’ll remember that he did not sign two papers in 
the same day. You forgot to change your date, Baxter, 
when you altered the text. We won't even need Miss 
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Morgan’s testimony. And, if I have to get after you, 
my son, I won’t hesitate to bring any influence to bear 
that I possess. You're trailing to a smash fast enough 
on your own account but you'll travel a lot more swiftly 
if I get busy. Now, you grasshopper, hop out of this 
office !” 

He turned on his heel. Baxter slunk past Caleb to 
the door. His jauntiness had nothing left but a whisper. 
But that was virulent as the hiss of a snake to Caleb. 

“I’m not through with you, yet.” And his face, his 
eyes, were not those of a sane man. 

Mary Morgan had smothered her hysteria and stood 
by the desk, awaiting judgment. 

“You spoke of going away, Miss Morgan,” said Cox 
in a voice that surprised Caleb by its gentleness, as it did 
the girl. She looked at him hesitatingly, wiping her 
eyes. 

“T meant to go East, until it was over,” she said. “A 
friend,’ she did not glance at Caleb, “furnished me the 
money. But I will stay here where you can find me. I 
should rather not leave California—only . . .” 

“You don’t have to. Though we shan’t need you in 
this affair. Baxter’s through. After it is all over, come 
to me, or write me and I shall be glad to help you to a 
position. With the Capitol Land and Irrigation Com- 
pany at Sacramento, in all probability. They will al- 
ways be glad of service as capable as yours. You have 
managed to render us a service that quite wipes out any 
thing else you may have done foolishly.” 

Bewildered, she tried to express her thanks. 

“That will be quite all right, Miss Morgan. Don’t 
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forget to apply to me. And now you are excused for 
the day. You can go out through my door to the ele- 
vator. I'll have Harry get your things.” 

Caleb had imagined Cox just but not lightly turning to 
the side of mercy. Still the girl had effectively disposed 
of Baxter. And she had in all likelihood, saved Caleb 
a hundred thousand dollars, beside his salaried position. 
After she had gone Cox turned from the window. 

“Poor little devil,” he said. “Baxter made a fool of 
her. I’ve got a girl at home, Warner, just about her 
age. She hasn’t had to earn her living, lack for pretty 
-things to wear or her full share of fun and good times. 
This girl may turn out all right, with a helping hand. 
She has spunk. ‘I’m not going to be ashamed of my 
baby,’ ”’ he quoted. ‘“‘There’s your modern girl for you 
and I wager she'll be a good mother. As for Baxter, 
he hopped too far. She’s cleverer than he is. He’s 
got a chrome streak down his back, he’s zebra-striped 
with yellow when it comes to a showdown. Damned 
shame the girl hasn’t got a brother. He deserves a good 
licking.” . 

Caleb, remembering the fight on the bridge, knowing 
Baxter’s financial straits, fancied he had not been with- 
out punishment. That final threat he dismissed as idle. 

“He nearly had us,” wound up Cox. ‘“Publicity—or 
Oakville—would have ruined our plans. But he’s 
hopped for the last time in my meadow.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
YOU YANKEES! 


HEN Caleb had discovered the weakness of 

the rock in Hermafios Cafion his feelings 

were a blend of chagrin and relief. The 
latter because he would not have to take up the matter 
with Clinton and his daughter. Although he had deter- 
mined to attempt argument with them along the lines of 
the superior claim of public versus private interest he had 
not been sanguine of the result. Had the rock proven 
sound enough for dam abutments he would have so re- 
ported and, had Clinton remained fixed and the Crystal 
Springs Company started condemnation procedure, Caleb 
knew that his intimacy with the Clintons would auto- 
matically cease. As it was he looked for another damsite 
and his intuitive caution had closed his mouth in the mat- 
ter until Baxter’s treachery had sent him on his visit to 
El Nido the’day that Clinton died, ready to make ex- 
planations that he felt would exonerate him from Bax- 
ter’s charges. 

He had discovered his alternative in the Boca-Blanca 
Basin. To a layman the place would not appear promis- 
ing as a natural bowl for a reservoir. With the excep- 
tion of the limestone cliff at its upper end, the surround- 
ing hills were comparatively low, rounded, so cut up by 
ravines and gullies and masked by trees that their real 
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elevation was concealed and their continuity seemed hope- 
lessly broken by side gulches. 

But Caleb’s eyes had seen its possibilities the day 
of the barbecue and later investigations convinced 
him that here was his site, better in some ways even than 
Hermafios. Two creeks ran through it, for one thing, 
the slopes drained more gently but with sufficient pitch. 
Clearance work presented no alarming problems or cost. 
Two dams were needed but one of these was only a 
minor construction calculated to close a narrow gap on 
the north side of the basin. 

The main dam would close the ravine through the spur 
of Gabilan through which Boca flowed on its ever lessen- 
ing way to join Hermaifios, close by the two arching syc- 
amores where Caleb had lunched on his second visit to 
the place. This would approximate three hundred feet 
in top width where a twenty-foot roadway would cross, 
supplemented by two five-foot sidewalks. Its height 
would be one hundred and thirty feet. The reservoir 
was to spread over some seven thousand acre-feet and 
could impound, at full capacity, two hundred billion gal- 
lons, the flow of a watershed thirty-five miles square, to 
be held in leash and permitted to assemble as required 
in. temporary filtering ponds on the gravel beds, sinking 
down and entering conduii-tunnels forty feet below the 
surface before being pumped across the bay. The water 
level would reach to the plateau where Caleb had played 
matador to the wild bull. The old house would be razed 
but here was only a pathetic memorial, left to molder, 
no actual grave to be desecrated. 

These dams, together with the one in Coyote Creek 
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Cafion, were to be in charge of Hinckley, as also the big 
pumping plant on the peninsula. Caleb was to have 
especial superintendence of the filter conduits and the 
submarine pipes that he had designed. 

It was a month after Baxter had been warningly dis- 
missed by Cox that Hinckley, paying flying visits to his 
offices between field trips, came into the room where 
Caleb bent over his draughting and slapped him on the 
back. 

“I’ve finished my report to the Board of Directors, 
Warner,” he said jubilantly. “Dictated it this morning. 
It’s entirely favorable. They meet the day after to-mor- 
row. I understand they’ve practically completed the op- 
tions for the watershed. All they now have to do is to 
vote money for purchase and our end of it and then— 
it’s up to the pair of us!” 

Hinckley’s voice rang with enthusiasm and undiluted 
goodwill towards his junior as he extended the hand that 
Caleb gripped. The pair were close friends, with a 
friendship founded upon an esteem, not merely persona 
but with a keen appreciation of each other’s capacity in 
their mutual profession. Caleb felt strongly the gener- 
ous attitude of Hinckley and tried to express it. It was 
good to work with men like this. But Hinckley would 
none of it. 

“Merit’s like cream, Warner, bound to come to the 
top. Too many skim-milk engineers not to appreciate a 
sound one. I’m not grudging anything to Golden, cer- 
tainly not to you. You've earned your hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which, I imagine, will be vouchered to-mor- 
row. I wanted to be first with my congratulations. I 
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haven’t given you any the best of it in my investigations. 
Hey, but I'll be glad to buckle down into the harness 
again!” 

“Considering that you have been plugging like a plow- 
horse for the last four weeks,” laughed Caleb, “you make 
me afraid I can’t keep your gait when you start in 
earnest.” 

“We'll make a race of it, my dams and pumping plant 
against your pipeline and conduits. We'll be in the field 
soon as possible. Rainy season’s on top of us but there’s 
a pile of work we can tackle and spring ought to see us 
well forward. No frosts out here to delay concrete. I 
imagine you'll keep the pace all right. Will you come 
up to the house to dinner to-night, and talk over things 
afterwards?” 

Caleb assented gladly and Hinckley said good-by, go- 
ing out with a swinging stride and vigor that sixty years 
of the open had hardened rather than sapped. He had 
been gone but a few minutes when a boy arrived with a 
request for Caleb to see Mr. Cox. 

Cox opened the conversation to the point without 
preamble. 

“You've seen Hinckley, Warner? Then you know 
that his report is favorable. Now then, we could close 
up the whole matter at the meeting to-morrow and pass 
appropriations, but for one thing. 

“That's the purchase of the Boca-Blanca Basin. We 
can’t get option or purchase price on it out of Wharton, 
who was handling it. He’s stalled me off till yesterday 
for some reason and I don’t like it. He has recently sold 
it and he says that he has instructions not to disclose the 
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name of the purchaser. Part of the provisions of the 
deal. We've got to have it to complete the project. 
You know that. I did not imagine there would be any 
difficulty. It’s valueless land and no one but an engineer 
would ever imagine it as a reservoir site. Unless there 
have been more leaks. Wharton’s a good friend of Bax- 
ter—or was. Maybe I underestimated that young man, 
after all. If I did and he’s got any string on the Basin, 
he’s got us. But I think he’d have tipped it off the 
other day if he had. He was not in the humor to hold 
back anything that might annoy us. Miss Morgan’s left 
and I don’t know just where to lay hands on her. Her 
aunt doesn’t know. Or won’t tell. 

“Did you ever get any line on who owns Boca-Blanca? 
You found out the owner of the Caliente gravel beds.” 

“T own the Boca-Blanca Basin,” said Caleb quietly. 

“You do?” Cox’s left eyebrow went up. 

“T expected to tell you as soon as I knew that Hinck- 
ley’s report would be favorable. Otherwise my invest- 
ment would be useless except for realty.” 

“Your investment?” Cox laid down softly the pen- 
cil he was balancing and subjected Caleb to a scathing 
scrutiny. His demeanor changed. All friendliness left 
it, the president’s face hardened, his jaw shot out and his 
eyes became again the color of ice in shade. “How 
much do you want to make on your little—investment ?” 
he demanded. 

“I paid ten thousand for the whole valley, bottom to 
hillrim,” said Caleb. “Six thousand in cash—four thou- 
sand on a mortgage secured by a five-years’ note at six 
per cent. interest.” 
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“Well?” asked Cox sharply, look and voice twin aug- 
ers, boring in. 

“Tl turn it over to the Company for exactly what it 
has cost me as soon as my agreement with you is duly 
ratified upon the acceptance of Hinckley’s report. I was 
in a position to get hold of this property when there was 
no chance of its value being tilted, at a low price, and I 
took up the opportunity. I have always intended to de- 
liver it to the Company when my own deal was closed.” 

Cox’s face showed faint signs of relief, his eyes were 
still keen but now they held a quizzical light. 

“When your own deal was closed! Had an ace in 
the hole all the time, eh Warner? It was you I under- 
estimated. It isn’t so often that you find an engineer a 
first-class business man. You'll go far, Warner. Part 
of the way with us, I’m glad to say.” 

Caleb flushed a little under the suggestion of banter. 

“Tt was hardly an ace in the hole,” he said, “since I 
expected to play it with your hand. I felt that it was a 
business measure to protect myself, Mr. Cox. I did not 
doubt your sincerity, but . . .” 

Cox smacked an open palm down on his desk. 

“It was a damned smart move, Warner. You didn’t 
know us. You Yankees!” he chuckled. “I appreciate 
it, personally and for the Company. I mean your turn- 
ing it over as you will. You could have held us up for 
a stiff profit and that too would have been business. But 
your New England conscience walks hand-in-hand with 
your New England forehandedness. You should play 
a good game of chess. Gad, you’ve taken a weight off 
my mind! Wharton and Baxter being so close I began 
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to think that grasshopper had cooked up something, after 
all. But you blocked it too early in the game, even if he 
thought of it. 

“To-morrow will see you with your check in hand for 
a hundred thousand dollars. If you want to invest that 
in our new stock issue, Warner, I'll see that you can get 
a block of it. It’s coming to you. Ultimately we shall 
sell all our holdings te the city. They are ready for 
municipal ownership, with the prospects of the govern- 
ment Sierra supply inside of five or six years. And 
there will be a fair-sized melon to cut legitimately. 
You'll make a speedy and profitable turn. How about 
it?’ 

“T’'ll think it over, with full appreciation of the offer,” 
said Caleb. “After this project is completed I may want 
to use my capital in a hurry.” 

“Fresh fields and waters new, eh? Expect to go into 
other deals like this? That’s your field. You've got 
special qualifications. And I'll be glad to talk business 
with you on any project you turn up. As to the stock, 
I'll take it off your hands any time you want to turn it 
into cash—and I'll see that you’re not stung.” 

Cox was all cordiality again. It was plain that Caleb’s 
protective purchase of the key to the project appealed to 
him. 

“You and my boy would make a good team, Warner,” 
he said as Caleb got up to go. And he shook hands at 
the door. Caleb felt that there could be no greater 
measure of appreciation shown than this. Again he felt 
glad that he had come out to the frontier line. 

That afternoon he took his deeds to Boca-Blanca out 
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of his safety-deposit drawer at his bank. So far he had 
won a third of what he desired—the price of his discov- 
ery. Now came the work, the enduring sign. There 
still remained Betty Clinton. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE WORK 


HE rains came sheeting down with blustering 

winds or days of steady downpour. Caleb was 

astonished that California weather could be so 
wild. There were times when the downpour shut out the 
hills like a gray curtain and, when the cloud torrent 
ceased, the live oaks and the sycamores and buckeyes 
would fight against the gale that often threatened to an- 
nihilate but never conquered them. The Toyon berries, 
scarlet amid their elliptical foliage, took the place of holly 
in this soft winter that knew no frost, no snow. Flowers 
still bloomed, geraniums and fuchsias in the towns and 
violets wild and cultivated, selling for fifteen cents a 
great, fragrant bunch in Golden. The air, continually 
sweetened and freshened by the rain, held a tonic that 
brought him out every morning with fresh vigor, the 
temperature, hovering round fifty, was just right for 
work. 

“They miscall the climate,’ he said to Hinckley one 
day. “They bid you beware of it, suggest a languor 
will creep over you and that in time you will become in- 
fected with mafiana. It’s slander, pure and simple.”’ 

“North of Monterey that holds,” said Hinckley. “You 
haven’t been south yet. California is half pine and half 
palm. The southland is largely desert save where they 
have got water on it. And the climate is sub-tropical. 
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There’s a languor in it that affects your Californian who 
takes life easily, who watches his oranges and walnuts 
form on his trees and only plays out of doors—never 
works. That’s your antidote, work with a purpose be- 
hind it.” 

And they worked. Tarpaulins could keep out the 
tain, there was no frost, bane of the builder in cement 
and of the excavator. Caleb dug deep into the gravel 
beds, although the creeks were running wild, and he was 
forced to halt at thirty-five feet and wait until spring 
brought a lowering of the water table to level. Much 
of his conduit system he could go ahead with, down 
Coyote Cafion towards the Bay though Coyote Creek 
ran like a lasher and held up all construction on Hinck- 
ley’s dam there. And he pushed work on the: sub- 
marine piping. 

Hinckley’s forces sunk shafts and tunnel to mother 
rock in the Boca-Blanca Basin and found it solid. They 
scraped away the dirt and the weathered formations and 
commenced the wings of the dam while Boca foamed 
in mid-channel. The pumping plant on the peninsula 
side rose steadily and the engines were being rushed 
by an eastern firm. Men swarmed like ants, in busy 
multitudes, 

The rainy season lingered and then the mock winter, 
with its evergreen live oaks, the year-round shrubs, the 
pines and redwoods, began to shift elusively to spring. 
The hills grew green, the skies cleared, flowers wove 
carpet patterns everywhere and the winds blew them- 
selves out. Summer came rushing to tie the race with 
Spring. May saw fine weather permanent and the work 
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well forward. The dams rose steadily, built with Hinck- 
ley’s monolithic blocks, walls, wings abutments solid, 
enduring. 

In the Sink Caleb constructed miles of cement tunnel. 
At forty feet these conduits were six feet in height with 
a width of four. Their sides were pierced with short 
lengths of inch-and-a-half pipes, outlet and inlet screened 
with wire. Where they projected into the gravel, be- 
fore the excavations were filled in, Caleb designed cylin- 
ders three feet in diameter, six in height, slotted to ad- 
mit the pipe. Here the gravel was graded from fine, 
clean grit, just too coarse to go through the screen caps 
on the pipes, up to the coarser stuff that matched the 
natural material of the Sink. These cylinders were fi- 
nally withdrawn to leave the filter packing surrounding 
every inlet. 

On a lower level, at fifty feet, other conduits con- 
nected, roofed-in corridors of cement down which a man 
might walk for half a mile without hindrance, going 
with his head a little bent, if he was as tall as Caleb. 
These had no pipes to tap the water table but conveyed 
the filtered supply to great forebays, underground cis- 
terns where the various conduits met and mingled their 
waters for holding or release to other conduits yet, run- 
ning down Coyote Cafion and underneath Hinckley’s 
dam that crossed the creek to the beginning of the pipe 
system across the Bay. 

At the junction of every filtration tunnel and its flow- 
conduit a vertical shaft rose to the surface. Steel lad- 
ders led up and down to gatehouses where wheels con- 
trolled the gates that held back the filtered contents of 
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the upper tunnel until, when they were lifted, the water 
poured down in a ten-foot cascade to the lower, and 
surged along to the forebay. 

One of the forebays was left open, its mouth tempo- 
rarily roofed over. Here Cox planned to erect a water- 
temple, designed by Polk in pure Greek style, a colon- 
nade of pillars upholding a curving roof of white marble, 
steps inside leading down to a railing where visitors could 
gaze down and see the boiling turmoil of the waters. 
On the plinth an inscription was to be cut, with dates and 
figures and names, among the last that of Caleb Warner 
given prominence as originator and consulting engineer. 

Boca and Blanca creeks were harnessed now. Gabilan 
would still run into Hermafios and their waters continue 
to percolate through the gravel and find their way to 
Caleb’s conduits as Nature determined. But their super- 
fluous flow in the rains, swelling Coyote, would be re- 
strained by the Coyote Dam. No longer would eleven 
foot waves go wasting to the Bay. And, from the Boca- 
Blanca dam, water could be released as wanted, massed 
directly above the conduits for filtration. 

As the work proceeded towards completion Caleb still 
found the project good. By June the Company began to 
talk of a ceremonial opening. Once the pumping plant 
was installed—the engines were the only things that 
threatened to fall behind schedule—a private test would 
be made, straight through from the main reservoir to the 
mains of Golden. Success assured—and it was already 
certain—invitations would be sent out to the elect and 
to the press, the flow-galleries would be drained, a tem- 
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porary diverting pond established above each filter tun- 
nel, the water gates opened and a complete demonstration 
given. 

There would be a picnic-de-luxe, an elaborated bar- 
becue, speeches, general inspection of dam and filtration 
system, with the distribution of an illustrated booklet to 
explain the technical, and then, while the Company’s 
guests sped by motor round the Bay to the pumping sta- 
tion, the water would make the short cut under the wa- 
ters of the Bay and they would see it gush out under the 
drive of the powerful pumps, with their great shafts 
and pistons sliding in and out, round and round, satin 
smooth, marking with every revolution the numbers of 
gallons of water that flowed in a cascade of pure, liquid 
emerald into the thirsty maws of the Golden mains. 

All this was set for August, after a year’s top-speed 
toil. Caleb did not look forward to it as an unalloyed 
delight. He knew that he would have to make a speech 
and listen to other orations of eulogy. Praise for good 
work he naturally desired, he was willing to wear his 
laurels, but he dreaded talking to a public who would 
not know whether his work was good or bad, save from 
what was told them by their hosts. Expert enconiums 
were a very different thing. Despite this, he held a 
sneaking feeling that he would not be altogether averse 
to a public crowning if Betty Clinton could be present to 
witness the triumph. 

He was seldom away from the actual scene of labor, 
he had not seen her, he had seen no one who might have 
seen or heard of her, but it was not often that thoughts 
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of her were absent from his leisure hours, which were 
few and apt to find him mentally and physically tired 
and drowsy. 

The ball-and-socket joints on the pipes had success- 
fully kept the line intact against severe tests during the 
rainy season, when the tides were most powerful, aided 
by the swollen currents of the streams. Here had lain 
the prime difficulty of the enterprise—as Hinckley had 
shrewdly seen from the first. A rigidly jointed line 
would have been utterly impractical. Caleb’s inventive 
genius had surmounted that, the remainder of the project 
was just hard work, conducted by experts, questions in 
calculus, of thrust and strain. One of these minor prob- 
lems was the matter of the best shape of the conduits and 
the manner of reénforcement of the cement to stand the 
down pressure of forty to fifty feet of gravel on their 
roofs. But it was only an affair of mathematics. They 
were finally made six-sided, bottom and sides at right 
angles, the roof three-sided, sloping up to almost a peak. 

And so, with the battle won, Caleb dreamed of fresh 
worlds to conquer. And by his side, looking for new 
enterprise, Betty Clinton always rode in his dreaming. 
Like him, she was of the out-of-doors, she craved action 
and to his ambition she could—if she would—add the 
inspiration of love that would exalt him to daring, share 
with him success or soften seeming failure. Clear- 
minded, modern, finding the average duties and pleas- 
ures of her sex and age irksome, Caleb never doubted 
that she possessed a side that she had never shown him, 
a softer, sweeter personality that was altogether femi- 
nine and yet could be transmuted by love into something 
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that would blend with his own spirit and refine it, while 
giving him physical joys that were still vague in his 
imaginings, but none the less entrancing. The essence 
of it all was that Betty Clinton was indissolubly mingled 
with his ambitions, his victories, his pleasure, sorrow and 
defeats and that she could so leaven them as to make 
life well worth the living. Back of this he knew that 
she had set a standard up to which he must measure 
without stint. 

The year of her mourning would be up with the open- 
ing of the works. Before Caleb started out for a fresh 
field of endeavor he determined to put his love to the 
question. He hoped—or he would not have dreamed. 
He hoped to go afield for the next adventure with Betty, 
to find it for themselves and work out its problems 
together. 

She was not the type to be merely interested in his 
work because it was his, because of the substantial re- 
wards it might bring. She would want to be of it, to 
understand it and he was sure that she had ample capac- 
ity for entering into the technical side of it. Mean- 
while the very hope of love returned lent him a humor 
that spurred him to top endeavor and accomplishment, 
that gave him a personality that affected all the men he 
came in contact with. 

He realized that there had been a change in him. He 
had expanded and he was no longer the self-contained 
young engineer who had worked on the projects in New 
England, beside which this present affair was enormous. 
He had glimpsed the human side. It was no longer so 
many yards of excavation, so much concrete, so much 
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flow, levels, logarithms, trigonometry. The personal 
had entered into the mechanical. This work meant the 
provision for thirst and cleansing, for the manufacturing 
industries of living beings, the opening up of opportu- 
nity in a land rife with progress, establishment of new 
families, possibilities of future generations. And, with 
the people who were to be supplied, and all those who 
labored on the project, there was a common tie of 
fellowship. 

He did not hire the men under his charge. That he 
left to the Company’s superintendents and foremen. 
But he tried to know each by sight and greet them with 
a nod that recognized them with himself as partners in 
the work, each according to his measure, capacity. His 
time and place were divided between the final laying of 
the pipeline and the gravel beds and often he would re- 
turn from the one to find new men employed on the 
other with whom he had to familiarize himself. Labor 
was scarce and costly. Not always efficient. Caleb con- 
sidered himself responsible that every dollar expended 
should produce an equivalent of result. It was up to him 
to so plan all details so that there should be no waits, 
neither gaps nor overlaps in the chain. A labor camp 
had been established in the Sink under canvas and light 
lumber, bunkhouses, dining-rooms and a few concessions 
all under strict supervision of the Company. Its econ- 
omy and entertainment was so efficient that many of the 
men remained in the camp on Sundays though most of 
the married ones went back to Oakville or to Golden. 
Few attempted such trips daily. 

It was on Sunday when Caleb, riding over to meet 
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Hinckley at the big dam, passed a man coming out of a 
little store that carried stationery, candy, tobacco and 
newspapers and magazines. The sale of candy was a 
large one. It had usurped the appetite for alcoholic 
sugars and the men seemed as eager for it as so many 
children. This one had a paper bag tucked into his side 
pocket from which he abstracted a sweet morsel for his 
mouth as Caleb, astride a horse in preference to the car 
provided by the Company, went by him. The man was 
far from neat though he wore a linen collar. His clothes 
were of unusually good material but they were all out of 
shape and stained. There was a lack of spirit in the 
man’s carriage that arrested Caleb’s attention. If he 
was an employe he was none too eager, probably. 

Caleb looked sharply at him. The man did not meet 
his gaze though Caleb could not feel certain that he had 
deliberately avoided it since the other turned away his 
head to greet a man with whom he did not seem on par- 
ticularly intimate terms. Caleb saw a profiled face 
framed in an untrimmed beard, a face that was shrunken 
from sickness or dissipation, a shifting glance of moody 
eyes, features that seemed remotely familiar. He puz- 
zled over it a bit as he rode on. The man must be a 
new-comer. He did not seem to be a workman. His 
frame might have once been athletic but it was far from 
that now and the dirty hand that felt for the candy bag 
had been too well-shaped for labor. The surveying 
gang was through. He might not be attached to the 
payroll at all, but working with one of the concessions. 
Not worth bothering over. 

Still the sense of having seen the man before persisted 
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and, when Caleb met a foreman, who saluted him cheer- 
ily, he drew rein. 

“Going fishing, Hardy?” he asked. 

“I’m goin’ for a walk,” answered the foreman. “It’s 
not many fish I get but I have a good time anyway.” 
Caleb turned in his saddle. The man was still in sight. 

“Does that chap work for us?” asked Caleb. “TI. 
haven’t seen him about before.” The foreman shaded 
his eyes. 

“He came two weeks ago with a recommend from Mc- 
Carthy, the Contractor, to Mr. Burns. Burns was 
needin’ a timekeeper. He put him on. Name of John- 
son. He turns in his sheets well enough. A lushhound 
gone on the blink with prohibition. A good deal of a 
favorite with some of the crowd when he livens up. 
They tell me he’s a good yarn slinger.” 

“Well, good luck to you,” said Caleb and put his horse 
to a lope. 

McCarthy’s name had given him the clew changed al- 
most incredibly. He was sure Johnson was Baxter. He 
had heard rumors in his infrequent visits to Golden and 
the club, of the latter’s downhill progress. Still drink- 
ing bad liquor, borrowing, ejection from the club for a 
heavy bill, attempts at curb-stone real estate, deals in 
insurance given him by friends, talk of misappropriated 
premiums and renewal checks, smoothed over for old 
time’s sake. 

McCarthy, the wealthy contractor, was a member of 
the Altruists. He knew nothing of any quarrel between 
Baxter and Caleb. He would readily have given Baxter 
a letter to Burns, the superintendent of construction and 
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appreciated the fact that Baxter wanted to work under an 
assumed name, without thinking of Caleb at all in the 
matter. Big-hearted McCarthy, who had started as a 
day laborer, would be willing enough to give the Baxter 
he had once liked and admired, a chance. The beard 
might be a part of the disguise as Johnson, it might be 
shiftlessness. Probably the first. Baxter must have 
realized his probability of meeting Caleb, fancied perhaps 
he thereby risked dismissal. 

Caleb’s resentment had died out with Baxter’s down- 
fall. All that Baxter had attempted against him had 
ended in failure. If he was attending to his job Caleb 
did not want to hound him on still lower. But he did 
not think Baxter’s rehabilitation probable. He did not 
think Baxter was chewing candy from choice, from a 
desire to overcome his old craving but rather to ap- 
pease it. 

Rules against bootlegging in the camp were strict and 
rigidly enforced. Caleb did not believe a gallon a month 
came in. Some of the younger men occasionally went 
off on a wine spree to Portuguese ranchers in the hills 
who made crude wine from the vineyard patches and 
drank or sold it surreptitiously while it was new and 
heady. Such men came back to work on Mondays, with 
the fumes of the stuff still in them, to receive scant sym- 
pathy from clearer-headed comrades who held them to 
their full share in the work until the alcohol was sweated 
out of their systems. 

He kept Johnson in mind until he returned. Then he 
sought Burns. Johnson’s—or Baxter’s record was good 
enough. 
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“He’s been a boozer,” was the super’s report. ‘So 
far he’s kept sober. Want him laid off?” 

“Not so long as he keeps off the stuff and turns in cor- 
rect sheets,” said Caleb. “But, if he’s drunk, or you 
think he’s carrying liquor, inside or out, fire him. Treat 
him under the rules the same as anybody.” 

Two days later Caleb was called to Golden for a con- 
ference. He came out of the Company’s offices in mid- 
afternoon, unresolved whether to return across the bay 
or indulge in a club dinner and an evening’s amusement 
at some theater. The stress of the work was lessening 
daily and he felt that he had earned some relaxation. 

As he strolled along, looking in the store windows, his 
eyes were caught by a placard announcing an exhibition 
of paintings by Juan Carquinez, canvases of Mexico. 
The gallery in which they were shown was in a building 
close by, where many artists had their studios. Caleb, 
remembering the picturesque, forceful figure of Car- 
quinez at the Vedders’ party, thought that he would like 
to see how the man could paint. It would pass an hour 
pleasantly. He had an idea that he would see canvases 
of slashing technique and barbaric coloring, true enough 
of the land they portrayed, but selected from bizarre 
types, vividly, vigorously brushed in. 

The gallery was a small one. There were perhaps 
thirty canvases on the walls and half a dozen people look- 
ing at them. Caleb saw Carquinez talking with a group 
of three possible patrons, his strong face as mobile in 
its earnestness as his gestures. He did not notice Caleb. 
Seemingly there was no salesman. One looked, and, 
if one liked, they sought the artist to complete the pur- 
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chase. A little pile of catalogues stood on a table by the 
door and Caleb took one, making the round of the walls, 
slowly, held before canvas after canvas by the beauty of 
the work, 

His notions had been all wrong. The paintings were 
low in tone, with a broad treatment that suggested 
washes of water-color rather than the more aggressive 
medium. They were all of the desert, or of the desert’s 
rim. Rim rock in the shadow, buttes uprising from the 
sand, weird forms of cactus and, in almost all of them, 
a human note that accented the loneliness of the land. 
Many were pictures of twilight and dawn and all were 
wonderfully luminous in quality. There were no tricks 
of the brush, heavy scumbling, teasing of paint or sug- 
gestive brushmarks. It was Art pure, and Art simple, 
with the simplicity of mastery. 

Caleb became obsessed with the desire to own one can- 
vas. He had at present no place to put it but he wanted 
to have it, to own it and to be able to look at it whenever 
he desired. The name of it was La Tenaya and his 
Spanish was insufficient to translate the word. On a 
lift of ancient lava that rose in the foreground, looking 
out across a dusky plain to a line of hills that held the 
rose and purple of a dying sunset, three Indian women 
were drawing water from a pocket cistern in the rock, 
lingering to exchange their simple gossip. A custom 
as old as the hills themselves, the drawing of water at 
sunset for the evening meal. It made strong appeal to 
Caleb, aside from the exquisite painting and tone value 
of the canvas. It might be styled ‘““The Waterhole in 
the Desert,”’ he fancied, as he appreciated the cool olive 
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green of the sky above the hills where the thin shaving 
of a moon swung crescent, the transparency of the air, 
the subdued tones that were used on the foreground fig- 
ures, entirely in the shadow save for one touch on a 
‘woman’s shoulder. Night coming and the herds at rest, 
the men through with labor and the women preparing 
to feed their lords. The water hole the center of 
their little universe. The picture was vibrant with 
humanity. 

The price was moderate—too moderate, Caleb thought, 
rich with unspent salary and the possession of a thousand 
‘shares of Crystal Springs Stock, preferred issue. Still, 
that was the artist’s business, to price his own wares. 
‘While he waited for the group about the painter to dis- 
solve, some one entered the gallery back of him and came 
‘swiftly up behind him with light steps. He turned to 
greet Mrs. Carquinez, her face alight with welcome greet- 
ing, her jade eyes surveying him with their perpetual ap- 
praisal. 

“This is fine!’ she exclaimed. ‘Do you know, we 
have been talking about you all the afternoon? Or nearly 
all. What are you doing in Golden? You are not go- 
ing back to your gravel beds to-night, are you? If you 
haven’t made any engagement, or can break what you 
have made, I want you. I have lots of news for you,” 
she added, the jade eyes full of promises. 

“Carky has sold three pictures and we are going to 
celebrate,” she went on. “We exist between sales, you 
know.” 

Caleb had a vision of a noisy studio gathering. He 
‘was not in the humor for such a celebration, not even 
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for the news that the artist’s wife suggested would be: 
his reward. 

“I’m afraid,” he commenced slowly. She broke in. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” she laughed. “It 
isn’t that kind of a celebration. You and I and Carky 
will go back to the studio as soon as it is too dark to sell 
any more pictures. Carky won’t exhibit under artificial. 
light, you know. We shall bear with us luxuries, lychis, 
alligator pears, mushrooms, preserved-ginger and other 
more substantial things. Carky will cook. I thought I 
could, before I married him, but I discovered my mis- 
take. Therefore, on special occasions, Carky plays chef. 
There will be no soup, no fish, just a great thick steak 
wallowing in mushrooms with escalloped potatoes, alli- 
gator-pear salad, some bottles of La Jolla claret from our 
dugout, coffee, lychis, ginger, and tobacco. Then you 
can stay all night or leave for your old gravel beds. We 
live across the Bay, you know or you should know. 
Coming? You'll be sorry if you don’t. There wili be 
just—us.” She emphasized the last word a trifle and 
stood looking at Caleb with her hands and arms a 
little extended in an invitation that was irresistible in its 
genuineness. 

“T’ll come,” said Caleb, “if—” 

“No ifs. You and I will go a-marketing. We'll 
come back and gather Carky from the clutches of those 
patronizing non-purchasers, if they haven’t gone. I 
know their type. Come on.” 

“Not until I’ve bought this picture. I am going to 
take it along with me. It grips me, aside from the paint- 
ing of it. What does La Tenaya mean?” 
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“The Sink. As applied to a desert cistern, natural or 
otherwise,’ she answered. “It is in your line, isn’t it? 
But I’m glad you chose it. It is my favorite and one of 
Carky’s. That makes four canvases the first day. I'll 
tell Carky. Those gossip-harpies must retreat before a 
bona-fide purchaser.” 

Presently Caleb and Mrs. Carquinez did their market- 
ing from the cab that Caleb chartered, through the 
markets and up Chinatown. Caleb bought some masses 
of iris for his share in the feast and then, on their way 
back to the studio, he halted the machine outside the 
most famous of Golden’s stores, Le Blanc’s. 

“How old is the kiddy, Mrs. Carquinez?” he asked. 
“You told me there was one, at Vedders’. A girl. 
How old?” 

“She is not included in these celebrations, Mr. Warner. 
Please don’ts-.5°.” 

“Please let me. Mrs. Carquinez, I’ve been cooped up 
for months without blowing myself for a penny. This 
is my affair. You are not even to come in. I am going 
to choose it myself.” 

She laughed while Caleb entered and was whisked up 
to the floor consecrated to children’s toys. He simpli- 
fied matters and dodged his own ignorance by demanding 
the most elaborate doll on the floor. The price stag- 
gered him a little but he mentally added it on to the low 
figure of the canvas and returned swiftly to the cab. 
Mrs. Carquinez said nothing much, affecting an air of 
disapproval, tempered by the look in her eyes, though she 
did exclaim at the size of the box. 
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“My child is only of ordinary dimensions, Mr. 
Warner. Have you tried to present her with a dancing 
partner of her own size?” 

The studio of Carquinez was built upon the ridge of 
a foothill back of Oakville. From its height Caleb 
looked down through slim pillars and feathery foliage 
of eucalypts upon the lights of Oakville and its Univer- 
sity suburb, glittering through a misty amethystine twi- 
light on the one hand and, on the other, into a cafion 
where gleamed the quiet water of a reservoir, reflecting 
masses of foliage and just such a shaving of a moon as 
the artist had painted in the canvas that Caleb carried off 
triumphantly under his arm, despite Carquinez’ plea that 
it should be framed—at his expense, under his direction, 
in exchange for the present to his child. 

The studio proper occupied all the level ground, a great 
room with the big north light at one end, a fireplace at 
the other. The other rooms, for living, stepped down 
the hill towards Oakville; fringed with a garden. There 
was a fire in the hearth, glowing logs on andirons, more 
for charm than necessary heat. Easels stood at the 
north end, by the fireplace a table covered with some 
bright-colored brocade, a lighted lamp upon the cloth. 
A settle with cushions that picked up the blacks and reds 
and white of a Navajo rug was empty. A big chair 
contained a slender figure in black holding a child. 

Carquinez had descended to his kitchen with the cele- 
bration plunder. Mrs. Carquinez checked Caleb on the 
studio threshold while he took in the scene. The girl in 
black was crooning softly, 
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Little Yosemite baby, my little brown papoose, 

Sleep, while the good gods, maybe, happiness for thee 
choose, 

Ah-ah-a! Ah-a-ah-a! a-a-ah!— 


The child looked up and slid from the cuddly lap with 
a cry of 

“Madre! Auntie Betty, it’s madre!” and came running 
to halt at the sight of Caleb, a slender elf with brown 
eyes big with astonishment and shyness and her mother’s 
ash-gold hair entangling fire and lamp light. Behind 
her Betty Clinton got up and stood looking at Caleb. 

The production of the marvelous doll broke all awk- 
wardness of the meeting and, as the child cried out her 
tapture, Betty and Caleb shook hands. 

“He is a part of the celebration, Betty,” said Mrs. 
Carquinez. “We sold four canvases and he bought one 
of them. The best. La Tenaya. Elsie, you haven’t 
thanked Mr. Warner.” 

“I don’t know how,” said Elsie precociously. “You 
are a very nice gentleman to think of me. Did you bring 
a dolly for Aunt Betty’s baby?” 

Betty Clinton seemed a little confused and Mrs. Car- 
quinez laughed and changed the subject. 

“Has she had her supper, Betty? Then it is bedtime. 
And you may take the doll with you, Elsie until I come 
and tuck you in.” The child disappeared with Betty. 

“She is Elsie’s second mother, you see. I told you 
there would be just ‘us,’”’ said the artist’s wife. ‘Now 
then, you and I will transform ourselves into kitchen 
assistants.” 
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It was a wonderful dinner, served on the studio table. 
Afterwards Mrs. Carquinez sat down to a piano that 
lurked in a shadowy corner and played snatches of 
Chopin, giving place to her husband who produced a 
guitar and sang La Paloma. 

“His enthusiasm is greater than his musical quality,” 
laughed his wife, “but this is our celebration chant. And 
the artist got a lot of feeling out of the song and the 
guitar in the big studio, with the lamp out and only the 
fire sending out varying radiants of light and shade. 

“I remember the day when I sailed away from you,” 
he chanted while Caleb sat across from Betty watching 
her face and trying to read it. 

Later they sat out on a big bench in the garden and 
Mrs. Carquinez told her promised news. Carmen Wil- 
son was engaged to be married to Brewster, whose 
murals, finished and in place, had made a deserved sen- 
sation. The Vedders were going to have a baby. Ved- 
der was excited and his wife half proud, half fearful. 
And then she went back into the house and, after a little, 
called Carquinez, leaving the two alone. 

“T am glad you came,” said Betty. “I have something 
to say to you. An apology. I tried to write it but that 
seemed cowardly. Now I have got my opportunity. 

“Mary Morgan came to me,” she went on. “She is in 
Sacramento with an Irrigation Concern and doing very 
well. She hopes that presently her aunt will soften and 
make a home for her and the baby in that city. She 
could not well take the child with her at first and so— 
she brought it with her when she visited me—Maria is 
playing foster mother. It is too young for dolls, though. 
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“You can guess why Mary Morgan came to El Nido. 
She told me all that you had done for her, and Mr. Cox, 
and she told me all of the miserable business between 
her and Baxter, together with how he had misrepresented 
you and deceived my father. I am sorry. I did doubt 
much of what he said but it seemed quite convincing to 
my father. I suppose you were on the way to give us 
the true explanation that night—in the cafion?”’ 

Neves.” 

“I am sorry you could not tell Dad before he went. 
Will you forgive me?” 

“There is nothing to forgive.’ The gladness in 
Caleb’s voice backed his assertion. ‘“‘Yet I should like 
to make one condition—no, not a condition,” he added, 
“a favor. After all, if Hermafios Valley had been 
suitable: 651% 

“Tt wasn’t, that ends it. What is the favor?” 

“Tf,” he hesitated, thinking of her black gown, “if you 
are not averse to going out, I should like very much to 
have you come with Carquinez and his wife to the open- 
ing of the Caliente works. next month.” 

“T shall be very glad to come. I shall be out of 
mourning. Dad does not want me to be a recluse. Will 
that seal our forgiveness?” 

She got up, slim in the twilight and held out her hand. 
She had spoken in the present tense of her father, Caleb 
noticed, as if death had not severed the link between 
them. 

“T also am very glad,” he said as he released her 
fingers. 

He set up the unframed canvas that night in his room 
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in the little bungalow set up for his use on the works 
and it was the last thing his eyes rested upon before he 
turned in. Somehow it seemed to epitomize his career— 
water and desert places. He fancied Betty and himself 
in such a solitude, preparing the way for the fertility and 
population that should follow their discovery and devel- 
opment of water. And Betty did not appear entirely as 
co-worker. He had seen something of the softer side of 
her that came as a revelation that warmed and thrilled 
him to the core. 

Nor did he forget to acknowledge Mary Morgan’s 
share in all this, giving himself no credit for her straight- 
ening out matters with Betty Clinton. His own trans- 
action with the stenographer had been merely a business 
one, save for his refraining to attempt to offset Cox’s 
offer to her. And he was already indebted to her for 
giving them the means of stopping Baxter’s mouth. It 
was a reflex feeling from Cox’s magnanimity that had 
sent Mary Morgan to Betty Clinton more than any desire 
to show up Baxter. So Caleb fancied, and was grateful. 
Mrs. Carquinez was another one to come in for an un- 
uttered blessing. The world began to go very well. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE OPENING 


HERE was no doubt, from the very beginning, of 

the success of the formal opening of the Works. 

The day was perfect and the guests arrived by 
special train or motor to accord with a program laid out 
by Cox’s secretary, who was a wizard for schedules. 

A hundred people gazed with more or less active in- 
telligence and comprehension at the dam, read the book- 
lets, tried to imagine the system of conduits underneath 
the gravel, entered the gatehouses where the wheels con- 
trolled the sluices between filter-galleries and flow-conduits 
and shafts led down to the latter at the fifty-foot level, 
with ladders clinging close to the side; peered into the 
forebays and intake and pronounced everything excel- 
lent. But there was small doubt, despite the leavening 
presence of engineering experts, that the barbecue ap- 
pealed to the majority as the most interesting item in 
the day’s events. 

A bower had been erected on the arid soil of the Sink, 
close to the line of the underground water galleries, on 
the east side of the plain about half a mile from the foot- 
hills. Posts of redwood with the bark on had been 
driven into the ground and between them, on lattices, 
green boughs were woven into screens, leaving entrances 
for guests and service. Trailing vines formed a canopy 
above the tables which were set in the shape of an H, 
the speakers and guests of main distinction along one 
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side of the upper table. Place cards eliminated delay and 
confusion. 

Caleb had secured seats for Betty Clinton and Mr. 
and Mrs. Carquinez with whom she arrived, at the side 
of the table opposite the speakers. He had personally 
conducted them on the inspection tour and he saw them 
in their places before he went on to his own. 

Betty Clinton had discarded her mourning and wore 
tailored skirt and Norfolk of white serge with a touch 
of color at her throat. She appeared brimming with vi- 
tality, interested in all she saw, swift to grasp technical 
details. Caleb, his own spirits buoyant, many of his 
reserves vanished in her company, fancied that she was 
glad to be present at this public recognition of his success 
and shared, in some measure, his own elation. To him 
her presence was the crowning touch to the natural exal- 
tation he felt in the crowning of his efforts with the 
actual operation of his project. 

A table had been set for the foremen and their wives. 
Maria and Padilla had been sent invitations and they sat 
with this group, subordinate yet a part of the celebration. 
Beside Padilla was Evans, the water-diviner, now in gen- 
eral charge of the diverting ponds that extended above 
the lengths of the filter galleries. These last were al- 
ready filled, waiting release into the flow-conduits for 
their passage to the final intake and pumping across the 
Bay as soon as the guests left the Sink and started, after 
luncheon, for the completion of the program, a sight of 
the water flowing into the Golden Mains. 

While Caleb had greeted these humbler but necessary 
workers, one of the foreman rose as Betty, with the art- 
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ist and his wife, was chatting with Evans to whom she 
had been introduced at her own request. 

“T had to fire that chap Johnson, yesterday, Mr. War- 
ner,” said the man in a low tone. ‘He showed up drunk 
and he had a flask of some rotgut in his pocket. Some 
one has been bringing the stuff into camp and I sus- 
pected him. Anyway I caught him with the goods. He 
was hanging around this morning and I warned him off. 
He was inclined to be nasty but I put a flea in his ear. 
Acted dopey, to me.” 

“Quite right, Hardy. Those were my orders.” 

It was curious, Caleb thought, that Baxter, if it was 
Baxter, should have come in at the end of the project he 
had tried to ruin as an involuntary witness to Caleb’s 
triumph. He had little sympathy left for Baxter, no 
regret at the end of so one-sided a friendship. Caleb’s 
Western broadening had not eliminated his Eastern sense 
of justice. The way of the transgressor had to be hard 
and Baxter had strayed too far and too often beyond the 
pale not to deserve punishment. The thought of him 
did not accord with the spirit of the day and he dismissed 
it with the fact of his discharge. 

The guests consisted of the heads of works, visiting 
engineers, some of whom had come a long way in pro- 
fessional interest, a selected list of stockholders, civic 
representatives from Golden—two or three from Oak- 
ville—the all important press, including Vedder, and such 
wives and relatives of the fairer sex who considered the 
event worth while their presence. 

Cox presided and introduced the speakers. When it 
came to Caleb’s turn a storm of applause greeted his ris- 
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ing, somewhat to his embarrassment. Cox had presented 
him as the genius of the project, and a world famous en- 
gineer, on top of private congratulations, had already 
eulogized him as one who had worthily designed and car- 
ried out a great and unique work. 

Caleb managed a few phrases, accrediting Cox and the 
Company with much of the meed of praise, paying more 
easily a glowing tribute to Hinckley, who was to follow 
him, neatly transferring his own burden of diffidence to 
the engineer. As he bowed to the renewed plaudits that 
came with the close of his little speech he looked across 
to where Betty Clinton sat at the extreme end of the op- 
posite benches. Her hands added to the tribute, her face 
was aglow with enthusiasm. 

He saw her eyes widen suddenly, looking beyond him, 
through the gap between him and Cox, at something 
that riveted her attention. A touch on his elbow dis- 
tracted him from the incident. Burns, the superintend- 
ent of cement construction, whispered anxiously. 

“Feely has just come through Number One flow con- 
duit,” he said. ‘Reports a crack in the roof.” 

Caleb slid out of his seat and drew the superintendent 
to one side. This was startling news. Caleb had pre- 
pared all the specifications for the tunnels. The respon- 
sibility for their efficiency was all his. If the weight of 
the fifty feet of gravel threatened the roof of the conduit 
any disaster, even a temporary delay for repair, would 
mar the demonstration. It might be kept private but the 
stigma would rest on Caleb professionally. 

“T’ll look at it myself,” he said. “It may be only 
superficial. If it seems dangerous, we’ll shore with tim- 
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ber immediately and close the conduit. Number Two 
will have to supply the intake. Where’s Feely now?” 

“Gone to inspect Number Two.” 

“Good. Wait for my report, Burns. Feely may be 
an alarmist, though he was perfectly right to report. Go 
back to your seat. I’ll be here again as soon as I can.” 

He hurried down the road to the gatehouse as fast as 
he could go afoot. The cars were parked and he did not 
want to draw attention to his sudden disappearance, by 
taking one. If his absence was marked he wished to 
make it as inconspicuous as possible. Hinckley was talk- 
ing as he left the bower. 

Anxiety deepened as he went, imagination widening the 
flaw while he rapidly went over the details of reénforce- 
ment and the building of the forms, the mixing of the 
cement. He had followed Hinckley’s ancient example 
and had practically inspected every wheelbarrow load of 
the stuff, impressing rigidly on all hands the necessity 
for prime materials and absolute following of the for- 
mula. He felt certain his figures, his computations of 
stress and thrust and resistance were correct, allowing 
ample margin. Yet—if the tunnel gave way, the glory 
of his achievement was tarnished. 

He did not wait for slicker or rubber boots but went 
swiftly down the ladders, an electric torch in his pocket. 
Burns had told him the crack was midway between the 
filter-gallery gate and the forebay pit. With the beam 
of the torch boring into the black tunnel he fairly ran 
through the film of water underfoot, his splashing foot- 
falls resounding in the confined space, his head bowed 
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to avoid the roof, counting his strides to calculate the 
distance. Three hundred yards in he began to spray the 
roof with light, going more slowly. Eighty yards fur- 
ther the light betrayed the crack. It extended halfway 
across the level summit of the top of the conduit and a 
little way down one of the slopes. At first glimpse it 
yawned ominously, a black split across the gray circle 
illumined on the cement. 

Caleb thrust the tips of his fingers into it, probing. 
And sighed with sudden relief. It was shallow and there 
was no sign of any bulge about it. It was a superficial 
crack to which any cement face is subject. In the hurry 
of final preparation, when the form boards had been 
stripped, it had not been noticed, might not have actually 
developed until later. The interior surface of the tunnel 
had not been faced, the grain of the form boards still 
showed. A board insufficiently soaked before pouring, 
or with knotted fibers that had resisted the water, might 
have clung to the cement. There might have happened 
to be a small streak with too much sand. In that 
one spot the tamping might have been insufficient. It 
amounted to nothing as regards the stability of the 
structure. 

But he stayed to make certain, wanting to be satisfied 
that the rush of water would not enlarge the fissure. 
Later he would have it filled but, for to-day, he needed 
both conduits to make an efficient display. 

Suddenly, while he probed, he became aware of water 
swirling about his ankles, of a hissing noise that rose 
swiftly to a roar, reéchoing from wall to roof as the 
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water swiftly deepened, eddying above his shoes in a 
savage rush that tugged and lifted, that threatened his 
purchase on the slippery floor. 

Some one had opened the watergate from the filter- 
gallery! Against all orders. And he was trapped. By 
the ladders, a quarter of a mile away, the dim light sift- 
ing down the shaft showed the gray leap of the ten-foot 
cascade foaming into the conduit, the push of half-a-mile 
of solid water held in the six-foot gallery back of it. 

The floor was slightly inclined to facilitate the flow. 
With the gate fully open the flood would sweep down the 
conduit with velocity and power sufficient to tear away 
all obstructions. His only hope lay in reaching the lad- 
ders. Behind him, four hundred yards back, was the 
forebay. 

Against the increasing tide Caleb made his rush, des- 
perate, feeling it useless but determined to battle for his 
chance. The water boiled to his knees, sucking at him, 
clutching at his feet, the tunnel resounding with its mag- 
nified chucklings. A foot slipped and he thrust both 
hands suddenly against the angles of the roof, limpeting 
his palms to the cement, dropping the torch of necessity. 
Save for the gray light at the bottom of the shaft, lessen- 
ing as the gate lifted and the water rose in turmoil, he 
was in darkness. Up it came and a swirling lunge al- 
most flung him down. Once engulfed it would be all 
over with him. He could not dream of holding his own 
for a moment in the torrent which would tumble him, 
filling his lungs, and hurl him into the forebay pit, per- 
haps carry him on, a sodden corpse, to the intake; 
drowned, battered, slain in his own contrivance! 
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The details of his fate, his helplessness, crowded his 
mind. Then he was forced to slowly give way, sliding 
gradually back, pressing his feet into the angles of floor 
and sides, cupping his palms against the damp ceiling. 
He thought of the crack. If he could get his fingers 
into that he might gain purchase enough to hold fast. 
But he was in the dark. He flung up one hand at the 
risk of going down and it scraped along the top of the 
tunnel. Back, back, inch by inch, foot by foot... ! 

There it was at last! He forced his finger tips into 
the fissure and braced himself again. It could not be for 
long. His head was bent, his neck cramped. Soon the 
waters must reach his mouth and nose—but long before 
that the force of the torrent would have swept him away. 
The loud lapping of it was confusing. It sounded tri- 
umphant, as if a multitude of water-devils were laughing 
at his plight. The compressing air made his ears buzz 
and he began to get dizzy. 

There were no vivid flashes of former life. Betty’s 
face, smiling at him after he had made his speech, came 
up once before him. Life had played a scurvy trick on 
him. It was very close to the end of things for Caleb 
Warner, engineer. The icy chill of the water sapped 
his vitality. Now it gurgled about his lower ribs, al- 
most to his heart. With feet wide apart, one palm 
splayed against the roof, fingers of the other hand crooked 
into the little crack, he resisted with all the strength he 
knew must prove inadequate. His jaw was set, his mus- 
cles rigid. He snarled in the blackness, forced to lean 
backwards against the force of the mounting flood. 

“Well, here I go,” he muttered. There was no phi- 
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losophy in the statement, no bravado, only the submission 
of a brave man who accepts the inevitable. 

One foot slipped again, was sucked out, trailing in the 
tide. But he got it down, battling to the last spark of 
his vitality, every remnant of energy centered in the will 
to cling, to fight off collapse. Seconds passed that 
seemed like hours, his brain became a blank. 

Dimly thought formulated. The water was no longer 
rising. It strengthened, his brain cleared to the fact that 
spurred his weariness to hope. Some one was at the 
gate—closing it. He could have shouted as he knew the 
race subsiding, down to his waist, his thighs, ever lower 
while the roar lessened, the chuckling ceased, but he 
emitted only a hoarse croak. Revulsion gripped him 
and left him weak for a few moments before he started 
to wade towards the ladders while the cataract lost form, 
reduced finally to a mere dribble spurting underneath the 
vertical shut-off. 

As he clasped the lower rungs, sudden rage possessed 
him to find the man who had disobeyed his orders. The 
wrath renewed all his vitality and he climbed swiftly to- 
wards the head of the shaft and the blessed light. 

A sight met his eyes as his head emerged above the 
gatehouse floor that sent him vaulting from the shaft 
over the piperail that guarded it. The wheel that con- 
trolled the gate was down and, across the coaming of its 
threaded rod, lay Betty Clinton, one hand still clutching 
the rim of the wheel. Her hat was off and her hair 
streamed loose framing the pallor of her face. One 
sleeve of her white serge coat had been torn away and 
the shoulder ripped. Her flimsy blouse was in shreds, 
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the fair white skin of arm and neck and rounding bosom 
showed where a rude hand had torn her undergarment. 
He had an impression—no more—of a shadow rising 
by the door and vanishing. He had eyes only for the 
girl, consciousness only of her plight and the knowledge 
that she had closed the gate and saved him after some 
desperate fight. 

He took her in his arms and raised her, limp and piti- 
able. A red blotch on her curving shoulder and marks 
on her wrist were already purpling into angry bruises. 
He called to her but she did not respond. There was a 
rough bench in the place and he laid her on it, catching 
down a sweater jacket from a nail—it belonged to the 
gatetender, who had gone to get his share of the barbecue 
—and he buttoned it around her before he ran out of the 
gatehouse for aid. 

The speeches were over, the crowd getting into their 
cars ready to complete the trip. They would not come 
in this direction, he knew, and shouted at the top of his 
lungs to attract attention. He felt that Betty was not 
badly hurt, beyond bruises and shock, but he felt help- 
less; not wanting to leave her, not knowing what best to 
do. There were thousands of gallons of water under 
his feet, but none with which to revive her, save that 
which dripped from his clothes. A woman was needed 
—perhaps a doctor. He did not want to take her into 
the curious crowd. 

He shouted again just as a car broke from the ruck 
and came down towards the gatehouse. The occupants 
saw him waving, if they did not hear him, they sensed 
trouble in his pose and the car leaped ahead under the 
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flow of gas. It was Cox, with Burns, coming to see 
what delayed him. The superintendent had told the pres- 
ident that Warner was giving the tunnel final inspection. 

As the car came up Caleb hailed Cox. 

“There’s been an accident,” he said. “Foul play of 
some kind. Nothing serious, but I want Mrs. Carquinez 
to attend to Miss Clinton. She was attacked, trying to 
save me. You know Mrs. Carquinez, Cox, she’ll be by 
my car. Get her.” 

“Wife of the artist? I remember her. Do you want 
Burns?” 

But Caleb had turned back into the gatehouse. Cox’s 
driver turned the car on the ramp and the car went back 
at full speed. Burns halted in the doorway, uncertain 
at the sight of Caleb kneeling beside Betty Clinton. The 
girl was reviving, saying something to him. 

“No place for me,” Burns told himself. “I can’t do 
anything in there.” He turned his back, waiting for re- 
enforcements. 

“You're safe?” Betty raised her head and Caleb pil- 
lowed it on his arm. 

“Yes, thanks to you,” he said. ‘What happened?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad.” Sudden tears choked her utter- 
ance and she began to sob hysterically. 

The car came racing back again with Carquinez and his 
wife in the tonneau with Maria. Luis Padilla on the 
running board. 

Maria swept Caleb aside, her eyes resenting Mrs. Car- 
quinez as she loosed a rush of Spanish with her arms 
about her sefiorita, Betty Clinton fought off her hys- 
teria, braced at the entrance of the rest, and sat up. 
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“T’m all right, Maria,” she said. “You'll want to 
know what happened. I saw, that gentleman,”—she 
looked at Burns, hovering in the background with Pa- 
dilla, speak to Mr. Warner. Then you left the tables.” 
She turned to talk directly to Caleb. 

“I thought that something had gone wrong, by your 
face, and I watched you going towards the gatehouse. I 
saw a man pass one of the openings in the screens and 
follow you. I had seen him before, looking in from 
where the food was served, back of where you sat. Just 
before you left. He had a beard, he looked rough and 
wild. His eyes were glittering like a mad dog’s. I fan- 
cied I knew him somehow and I tried to remember 
where. I knew the memory was in some way sinister—. 
It may have been intuition but it possessed me. So I 
slipped from my seat while Mr. Hinckley was speaking 
and went to where I could watch the road. You were 
nearly at the gatehouse, almost running. And this other 
man was running too, not on the road but among the 
sage, bent double, lurching as if he was drunk, trying not 
to be seen, following you. A figure of evil. And I sud- 
denly placed him. I knew it was Baxter! And I was 
sure he meant harm to you! 

“T should have used my head better,” she confessed, 
color coming back to her cheeks, slowly spreading over 
face and neck under Caleb’s gaze. ‘At least I should 
have called Luis, but I only thought of one thing, to warn 
you. I think that even then I guessed what was going 
to happen. That you were going into the tunnel—and 
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When I got here he was at the wheel. I was sure then. 
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I shouted at him and he paid no attention. I could hear 
the water pounding down into the tunnel and I tried to 
drag him away. I did once and tried to twist back the 
wheel but he jumped at me and we fought. He was too 
strong for me and he flung me off at last. He was crazy, 
beside himself, a madman. It wasn’t just the liquor. 
‘I’m going to drown him,’ he said. ‘Drown him like a 
rat. And he cursed at me first and then—threatened 
me. 

“T was desperate. I saw a wrench on the seat and I 
struck him with it on the back of his head. He went 
down, staggering—and I got to the wheel. When the 
roar of the water ended I knew you were safe. I sup- 
pose I fainted. You came... .” 

For the pair of them, for the moment, as their eyes 
met, there was no one else in the gatehouse. Burns 
stooped to the floor and picked up a tool. 

“There’s blood on the wrench,” he said, under his 
breath to Cox. “Hey, where’s that Mexican going?” 

“Tt must have been Baxter I glimpsed as I came out of 
the shaft,’ Caleb was saying. “He had just come to, I 
suppose, and. . .” 

He broke off at Burns’ exclamation. The superin- 
tendent pointed to where Padilla was running over the 
plain towards the foothills, head low, eyes searching the 
ground, like a hound on trail. Something glittered in his 
hand. 

“He’s after Baxter,” cried Caleb. “He'll kill him. 
I’ve got to stop that. Mrs. Carquinez, you'll go with 
Miss Clinton and Maria to El Nido. I'll get there later. 
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I’ve got to prevent Padilla committing murder. You 
won't need me, Cox, go ahead without me.” 

He sprang through the door, hatless, his wet clothes 
clinging to limbs and body, starting out to run down Pa- 
dilla before the avenging Mexican closed with his quarry. 
That the Mexican would be implacable, deaf and dumb 
and blind to all but his vengeance against the man who 
had injured la seforita, Caleb knew. Nevertheless Pa- 
dilla must be stopped from crime and the penalty. He 
thought more of this than of Baxter as he followed the 
dusty trail across the plain that led straight towards a 
wooded arroyo. 

Padilla was nearly halfway to the foothills before Ca- 
leb started but he gradually overhauled the Mexican. He 
was furious enough, remembering Betty’s white skin with 
the bruises on it, her torn garments; to beat Baxter to a 
pulp. Baxter, he realized, must have overheard Feely’s 
report to Burns and seized his chance to get even with 
Caleb. 

The thought of Betty swift to his rescue, her intuition 
quickened, surely by some tie between them, of Betty 
fighting with the drunken, crazy Baxter, beating him 
down with the wrench, was glorious to him in proportion 
to his rage. The only thing that curbed his own anger 
from the Mexican’s intent to kill was, perhaps, the sight 
of the knife in Padilla’s hand, the sudden knowledge of 
what penalty the Mexican would have to pay for mur- 
der, of Maria and Betty’s sorrow. But he was not going 
to let Baxter off scot-free if he got at him. Only the 
one thought beat against the wrath that exulted already 
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at the idea of getting Baxter within reach of his hands, 
the remembrance that punishment must stop short of 
murder. There his New England sanity fought for re- 
straint. He had won Betty—he must not lose her. 

A little stream sometimes babbled down the arroyo 
where Padilla, a hundred yards ahead of Caleb still, dis- 
appeared in a jungle of buckeye and manzanita. Foot- 
prints of them both were plain in the still moist earth 
for a few paces and then abruptly disappeared. Baxter 
had taken to the sidehill and the thicker undergrowth. 
Caleb halted perplexed. He had little breath left for the 
call to Padilla, he felt it was useless before he uttered it. 

He stood alert, listening. To his right, and ahead, 
there sounded a sharp crack of dry twigs and he started 
off again, buffeting his way through low boughs and 
brambles. 

He was certain that Baxter could not elude Padilla. 
For years the Mexican had guarded his se#orita under 
the vow taken by him and Maria, that had held back 
their own happiness and added fuel to a slowly growing 
hate that, now the time had come, would give deep knife 
wounds in exchange for the bruises of his mistress. Un- 
less Caleb could come up with him Baxter was as good as 
dead. 

A shrill cry of agony sounded from the dense growth 
of the arroyo, not far away, towards the head of the cleft. 

For a second Caleb stood still, chilled by the crawling 
horror of that shriek, the cry of a coward facing death. 
It was not repeated. There was no sound at all in the 
hot gulch where no leaf stirred. 

Then he heard an exclamation in Spanish—“Reina 
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Sanctissima!”’—and plunged ahead through the tangle to 
come out in a tiny clearing. 

A live oak grew by a slab of gray rock on which, as 
on some savage altar, lay Baxter, the sunlight drifting 
down through the gnarled boughs of the tree and gilding 
a face the color of clay, a dropped jaw that showed the 
white teeth amid the untrimmed beard, eyes rolled up, 
already glazing, the face in a snarl, inhuman. Bending 
above him, shrinking back a little with his knife upraised, 
stood Padilla. He seemed to have recoiled from his deed, 
while ready to deliver a second blow. 

Caleb leaped and caught the wrist of the hand that held 
the blade. Padilla turned to him a face that was hard to 
read. There was disappointment in it, slow-dying fury 
—and awe. 

“Senor,” he said. “I did not touch heem! See, my 
knife is clean. There is no blood upon eet. I did not 
touch heem! Sangre di Cristo, he hear me comin’, he 
run weeth his head on his shoulder an’, all of a sudden 
he put his han’ to his side, he cry out, twist roun’ an’ fall 
like you see. When I reach heem he is muerte! Dead! 
Because he is too much afraid.” 

Caleb loosened Baxter’s collar and shirt, slipped his 
hand in over the heart. 

“He is dead, sefior,—I mean to keel him myself. But 
eet is the judgment of God.” 

Caleb knew that it was the “champagne heart” of Bax- 
ter, too long abused, the overtaxed engine of a misused 
machine, that had given way at last. Fright had helped, 
no doubt; the wild, pounding, panting run with the 
knowledge of Padilla swift and relentless upon him with 
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lifted and glittering knife. Baxter had burned out. 
But he did not attempt to modify the Mexican’s state- 
ment. He put his own handkerchief over the face. It 
was horrible—terrible! There was none of the oft- 
quoted “peace of death” upon it. The eyes stared, glassy 
and wild. The livid lips were drawn back to show the 
teeth and the snarl that made the features so frightfully 
bestial. It was as if the soul of Baxter had departed 
utterly when he had turned the wheel of the water- 
gallery with murder in his heart and now, only the brute 
that dwelled in the subconscious was revealed—in full. 
A dead, mad face. Dr. Fields’ theory had awful testi- 
mony here. 

All hate died out in Caleb. Here was a mad dog— 
dead. An atavism, self-produced and self-annihilated. 

“T should hav’ like to keel him,” said Padilla. “An’ 
you, sefior, would you hav’ only talk to heem? I weel 
stay here until you come back. Perhaps you weel better 
send the sheriff an’ see la senorita, to tell her the man 
who hurt her is muerte. It is better I wait here for the 
sheriff. ~Alsov. 2). 

He pointed upwards. High in the blue, swinging in 
circles that gradually narrowed above the arroyo, soared 
a buzzard. Even while they looked another appeared— 
another. 

“They are queek,” said Padilla. “Soon there weel be 
more. The sheriff mus’ not find heem disturb’.” 

The Mexican crossed himself. 

“You saw his face, senor,’ he said in a low voice—as 
if the dead could hear. “Sangre di Cristo! Eet is the 
face of a devil—el aspecto del demonio.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


DIOS BENDIGA A VD. 


WEEK later Caleb sat with Betty in the twi- 
A light on the broad Mission bench in the patio 

at El Nido. In the big room Stella Carquinez 
was at the piano, playing softly. Carquinez himself 
had been forced to go to Golden to discuss a commission. 
Their child had gone to bed. Maria was softly crooning 
a lullaby at the far end of the patio garden, putting Mary 
Morgan’s baby—of which she had not been ashamed— 
to sleep. She was so remote that there was no disso- 
nance between her notes and the chords of the piano. 

Caleb and Betty were silent. He was trying to find 
words for what he wanted to tell her in fitting language, 
and finding it difficult. His emotions confounded him 
in this supreme issue. The nearness of her, the con- 
sciousness that to gain her was everything, to lose her 
meant all the joy taken out of success and life, now and 
to come, set his heart pounding till he thought that she 
must surely hear it, sapped his confidence. 

“Betty,” he said at last, “you saved my life. What 
do you want to do with it?” 

She did not affect to misunderstand him. He had 
known she would not do that. There was something 
established between them, a bond that had made their 
silence filled with magnetism. Caleb hoped that it was 
love, with her, as it was with him. As he sat, hands on 
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knees, leaning towards her in the dusk, trying to read her 
face, he felt his fingers trembling. Every atom of him 
longed for her, reached out for her in an ardor that 
seemed to belong to another Caleb Warner, lately created. 

“What do you want me to do with it?” she asked. 

“Share it, Betty. All ways and always.” 

“All ways?” She had risen, standing by one of, the 
posts of the pergola, jasmine wreathed. Now he stood 
opposite to her, close and looking down at her upturned 
face. The curves of her mouth maddened him. He 
clenched his hands until his nails stung his flesh, hanging 
on to himself, restraining a desire to woo her only with 
kisses. His reason fought with his passion. He knew 
Betty Clinton was not to be won that way alone. Some- 
thing ran riot in his veins, infecting his being. There 
was no congealed blood there, for all of Baxter’s sneer. 
And it affected the girl. He could see her sway a little 
and he suddenly caught her in his arms. 

“Yes, all ways, Betty. Lover and mate and partner 
in everything. You are the other half of me. To share 
in all things, joy and sorrow, love and work. Love first, 
Betty, and then we'll go on together with the work that 
will be ours, planned together, done together—and so to 
love again.” 

She had not resisted him. Her head had lain against 
his shoulder. She lifted it, searching his face. Then, 
even in the dusk, he saw hers become softly radiant, as, 
satisfied, she raised her lips to his, her body, soft and 
infinitely human, clinging close to his. And, for a time, 
he knew that she was not lacking in the passion that had 
possessed him. 
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“We shall go on together,” she said softly—after quite 
a while—“always on and on, Caleb. Bringing water to 
thirsty places and to thirsty people? Blending work 
with love to make all perfect? Anything else would only 
mean stagnation in the end.” 

“T am the Water-Bearer,”’ he said—he was a little in- 
clined to vaunt in his triumphant. ‘You remember the 
sign of Aquarius?” 

“You must give me mine back again.” 

“T shall. The two fishes, joined together with a rib- 
bon. Water-creatures, Betty. You and I, in the same 
element, bound by love.” 

The music within became louder, ended in a crash of 
chords. Stella Carquinez came to the patio entrance. 

“What are you two doing? Mooning in the dark?” 
she queried. ‘Oh!’ she added softly, ‘“Honeymooning! 
Iam so glad—my dears. Where are you going, Betty?” 

“T am going to tell Maria,” she said as she swiftly 
passed them. Caleb saw tears on her face as she 
went through the door. He knew they were tears of 
happiness. 

“You are lucky, but tardy,” Mrs. Carquinez said to 
Caleb. ‘I don’t know that you deserve her. You dis- 
appointed me last month, at our little celebration.” 

“T wanted to finish my work,’’ said Caleb simply. 

Stella Carquinez laughed softly. 

“Dios! Once a Yankee always a Yankee! But 
you're well mated. Betty—here she comes with Maria, 
after all.” 

“Sefior,”’ said Maria, stately for all her weight, “It is 
very well. You will make my sefiorita happy an’ she, 
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ah sefior, the good God is very kind to you! An’ now 
I am to make Luis happy, my seforita says. He needs 
some one to look after heem, for he is only a great child. 
We shall throw away those two rugs of the puma skeen. 
My knees have worn off the hair. But we shall still 
pray—for two now—perhaps, mafana, for more. 
Quien Sabe? Now she hav’ some one to protect, I,” 
she broke off into a torrent of Spanish, stooped, caught 
both their hands and kissed them, vanished into the 
garden. 

“She sets an excellent example,” said Mrs. Carquinez. 
“Adios y buenos noches! Dios bendiga a Vd,’ she 
added softly at the door. © 

But they did not hear her benediction. They were 
quite alone before Elsie Carquinez had left the room. 
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